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NATURAL HISTORY 


OF 

BIRDS. 


THE RED-LEGGED CROW* 

Some authors have confounded this bird 
with the A i pine Crow; but the distinction is 
clearly marked. Its bill is longer, more slen- 
der, more hooked, and of a red colour; its tail 
is also shortci'f its wings longer, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, its flight is more lofty ; and, 
lastly, its eyes are environed by a small red 
circle. 


* CORVUS, 

CHARACTER GEN ERIC US. 

Rostrum convexum, cultratuua, dente utrinque versus apicera 
Wares Petmis sctaceis recumbentibus obtectse. 

Lingua rartilagiuea, bifida. 

Redes umbuhitorii. 


VOL. 111. 



THE EYH-ff F.f.f* Fl> CUOW. 


7/ is true, i))t' VivnXAv L vow room- 

fi/rs s//r - ///>///<*( n>u w tin »n/om. ;n u/ /n .so//,< 
common instinct*. In both , f/k* jduinu^c A 
hlack with grfcn ivffcvtions of blue and jminlc , 
which have? ail admirable effect oil that (/ark 
rrrouml. Both delight in the summits of* the 

** CH AHAC Tr.lt SY’KCI FfCC.S. 

CuKvrs (ill \n u >•. C. ' iolaroo ni»j[iiraiis, ro*4io ptdi- 
Imsqm' lut ns.— /////. Or//, i. p. lOo. No. 41. 

<’oi:\ i s (in Art u s. -(itut'l. Sj,st, i. p. :*77. 

Cokvi s On: i us. -ChcI. it. iii. p. t. 09. 

Upi*pa Pyi; i;ik)i ok vx.-//W</. /O p. 280. 10. /'/ 

( A tip! . ) |). 107 - 

CoK \C1AS, SOI PvRRHOCORAX. Rati Sj/n. p. 40. A. O 

Will. p. 80. t. 19. — lira. ii. p. :5. t. 1. f. 1.- ■ — Tua. 

p. 251. 

Lr. Cor act a^. ‘ — P nff. Pi. lint. 25;*). — Huff, par Sunn \liii. 

P. S12. 

CoKVihji ( ilot.’Gii. - AW . ii. t. 2 l. — Horlas. Cui n \ : . p. 249 
t. 21. - It'AL (An J.) p. 120. t. J9. 

Crov, /Jr. /out. i. No. 80. t. :C» - l.n. 

7fr. Hint.-. 1. t. 41. — /(/. t. vii. f. 4. — L«0) *\"//, i 

HA BIT AT 

in Eui<.p;e, Amu?, As’iieie alpestribus et mnritiniis ; in rupibu* 
iraiitimi , Anglia: iirqueiH, in qua rum lbrainiuibus niduii* 
eoi^truit. — LO pollices longus. W . 

* In C» reck, K^AKtstf ; and in modern Greek, Su irapola : 
in OtMmfeif.s Latin, Axis Incnniiaria : in Italian, Spcixiuv, 

Tun 'Li, Tahiti , Pazon , Z///7, Cut la: in French, C/iouettc and 
Chi.u-us H'ju pc : m G (Tin an. Stvm-tahen ( Stone-daw ) , Stein- 
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loftiest mountains, and seldom descend into the 
plain. The* forme/, however, i$ inueli more dif- 
fused than tlu latter. 

The Ih'd-Icgged ('row isofan elegant figure;, 
livrlc, restless, turbulent, but: can he tamed to a 
certain decree. At first it is fed w;th a sort of 
paste made u ith milk. I/read, and “rain. <S:c. and 
alKTward* h is reconciled to whatever i *> served 
for oisr tables. 

Aldrovandu^ saw in llolugna. in Italy, a bird 
of this sort, w hich had an odd trick of breaking 
panes < f glass from the outside, as if to enter 
the house by the window: this instinct is un- 
doubtedly the same with that of tlu* crows, the 
magpies, and daws, which are attracted !>\ every 
tiling ti iiit glitteis. It lias even been known to 
snateh from tlx* chimney light pieces of wood, 
and tluis Net the house, cm Sire* ; so that this dan- 
gerous bird adds the character of an ineemlKiry 
to that of a domestic plunderer. Kut I should 
imagine tiiat » 4 this pernicious habit might 
be turned against itself, and, like the lark, 
it might hV decoyed into snarers, hy means of 
mirrors. 

Saierne saw, at f’aris, two Reel-legged (hows, 
which liv'd peaceably with tlx' house pigeons; 
but. it is probable that hr had not serai the Wild 
Crow' of ( iesner, nor the description w hich that 
author givers of it ; since* he says, after Kay, that 
it agreed in every thing* but in size with the 
Coracias ; w hether he meant the bird to which 
this article is allotted, or the PifrrhocorcLv of 
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i II K KJ-.D-l.KO(.KI) CROW. 


Pliny. Tht’M* birds arc widely different, ami 
Gesner was ea refill not to confound them. He 
knew that the Wild Crow differed from the Rcd- 
1 egged Crow'by its crest, its carriage, the shape 
and length of its hill, the shortness of its tail, 
the excellence of its bosh, at least, when young; 
that it was not so noisy nr so sedentary, and 
that it changed its residemv more regularly at 
certain turns of the y< ar £ ; not to mention 
other differences. 

The Hcd-Icgged (Tow has a shrill though a 
pretty loud uy very like* that of the Sea Pie. 
It chattels almost incessantly; and Olina re- 
marks that it is hred not for its voice, but for its 
beautiful plumage')'. Helou, however, and the 
authors of the ISritish Zoology say, that it learns 
to speak. 

The female lays four or live white eggs, spot- 
tefrwith dirty yellow. She builds her nest on 
the tops of old deserted lowers, or on frightful 
precipices; lor. according to J^dwards, these* 
birds prefer the cliffs all along the west coast 
of England, to similar situations on the Hat 
shores of the east and south. I shall add an- 


* ** The> arrive in t lie bei»innin" of tlir spring, at thr 
>ainr time as flic storks. They retire the first of all that f 
know, about the beriming of .ful\,” <*. (xrMicrr/r .7: ibitx. 

t The Vutta with a red bill, which on other puih is alt 
Mark Irke the Crow, exeepl .that its feel are > eilow , corner 
from the inountaiiis. In Latin it is named Vo ran as. This 
bird does not talk, but is kept merely on account of it* 
heauh Uccclkna . 
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other tact of the same kind, which T owe to a 
very respectable oliicrver 4 . l*t is, that though 
those birds he inhabitants of the Alus, of the 
mountains of Switzerland, and of those of Au- 
vergne, &c. they aie never fa ml on the moun- 
tains of Biigey, nor in all tin* c.> -in that stretches 
along the coniines of the coimi ry of (lex as far 
as Geneva. Beloit, who saw them on Moui.it 
Jura in Switzerland, again observed them in the 
islands of Crete, and al\va\ s on the summits of 
rocks. But irassehjuist affirms that these birds 
arrive in Egypt, and spread through the country 
after the inundation of the Nile has subsided 
and the waters are about to return into their 
bed. If we admit this hid, which however 
seems to be repugnant to the general nature of 
these birds, we must suppose that they are 
drawn to Egypt by the abundance of food with 
which the lands are replete, after being left by 
the waters to the powerful influence of a tropi- 
cal sun : and, *.in fact, they feed on insects, and 
on seeds which have been lately committed to 
the soil, and swell with milky juice, the effect 
of incipient, vegetation. It follows then, that 
these birds do not confine their residence ex- 
clusively to rocks and the summits of moun- 
tains, since at certain seasons they regularly 
appear in Lower Egypt. Nor do they seem to 
he equally attached to every bleak eminence: 
but to lie directed in their choice to certain pe 


* Hebert, trraMirrr-evtraoidinarv of war at Dijon. 



6 THE RED-tEGGED CROW, 

culiar circumstances, which have hitherto es- 
caped observers. 

It is probable that the Coracias of Aristotle* 
is the same with the Red-legged Crow, and not 
the Pyrrhocorax of Pliny f, which seems to differ 
in size and in the colour of its bill, which is 
yellow. But the bird of which we here treat, 
has a red bill and red feet ; and as it. was seen 
by Belon on the Cretan mountains, it was more 
likely 7 known to Aristotle, than the Pyrrhocorax, 
which was supposed by the ancients to be con- 
fined to the Alps, and in fact was not seen by 
Belon in Greece. 

I must admit, however, that Aristotle makes 
his Coracias a species of daw (K»am c ), as we re- 
gard the Pyrrhocorax of Pliny ; which would 
seem to favour the identity, or at least the prox- 
imity, of these two species. But as in the same 
chapter I find a palmipede bird joined with the 
daws as of the same genus, the philosopher 
evidently confounds birds that fire of a very 
different nature ; or rather, since the text traces 
a regular analogy, the confusion Inust have 
arisen from some mistakes of the copyists. Be- 
sides, the word pyrrhooprax , ’though entirely of 
Greek derivation occurs not iu any part of 
Aristotle’s treatise; and Pliny, who was well 
acquainted with that work, could discover in 
it no account of the bird on which he bestows 


* Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 24. 
J It signifies Jire-crcrw. 


f Lib. x. 48. 
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that name; and in his description of the 
Pyrrhocorax , lnj does not , copy what the 
Greek philosopher had said on the subject of 
the Coracias. 

The specimen examined by the authors of the 
British Zoology weighed thirteen ounces, and 
its wings extended about two feet and a half : 
the tongue was almost as long as the bill, some- 
what hooked ; the nails black, strong, and 
hooked. 

Gerini mentions a bird of this kind whose 
• bill and feet were black, and which he consi- 
ders as a variety of the Red-legged Crow, af- 
fected only by some accidental differences of 
colour, arising from the distinction of the age 
or sex * f. 

* Scoria degti Uccclli , tom. ii. p. 38.* 

t It resembles the jackdaw in habits and size, being 
sixteen inches long : it is voracious, gregarious, and circlet 
^ it (lies. Borlasc says, that it is not so mischievous at com 4 
ityonly represented , the tricks of the jackdaw being often im- 
puted to it by mistake. — Pennant observes that the lled-iegged 
Crow is found 111 Cornwall, Flintshire, Caernarvonshire, and 
Anglesea, in the cliffs and castles along the shores ; and in 
different parts of Scotland as far las Straithhavern ; and in 
$ome of the Hebrides. ° W. 
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THE HERMIT CROW*+. 

This bird is of the size of a hen ; its plumage 
is black, with fine green reflections, which arc 
variegated nearly as in the ltcd-lcgged Crow ; 
like it, the bill and feet are red ; but the bill is 
still longer and more slender, very proper for 

_* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Gorvus Eremita. C. viresc.cns, capita flavescente, occi- 
pitc suberistato, rostro pedibusque rubris. — Lath , bid. 
O/Ti. i. p. 1(56. No. ^‘2. 

Corvus Eremita . — Ontcf. Syst.up. 377. 

Coracia Crist at a. — Hr is. ii. p. 6. 2. 

Gorvus S vlv attcits Gesneri. — Will . p. 30(5. 

Le Coracias IIupf/e. J — Buff, par Sonn . xliif. p. 322. 
Gesner's Wood Crow. — Will. (Angl.) pi 39(1. 

Wood Crow from Switzerland. — Alb. iii. t. 16* 

Hermit Crow.— Lath. Syn. ii. p. 403. 41. 

HABITAT 

in Helvetia montibus et dcstructis arcibus. W. 

t In Zurich it is called Schcllcr , Waldt-rapp , Stein-rapp ; in 
Bavaria and Stiria, Clauss-rapp ; in Italian, Corvo Spileto ; in 
Polish, Kruh-ltsny, Nocny. 

I i. e. The Crest Chough , or the Sounder. This name has 
been given by some persons to this bird, because its 
voice resembles the tinkling of the bells fastened to the necks 
of cattle. 
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inserting into the fissures of rocks and the 
cracks in the grojmd, into thejioles of trees and 
walls, in search of insects and worms, which 
are its principal food. In its stonfach are found 
portions of the mole-crickets. It eats also the 
larva of the May-bug, and is useful on account 
of the havoc which it makes among these de- 
stined ve.insects. 

The feathers on the top of its head arc longer 
than the rest, and form a kind of crest, which 
hangs backwards ; but this only appears after 
they arc full grown, and again disappears when 
they are aged. Hence the reason that in some 
places they are called Bald Crows, and in some 
descriptions they are represented as having a 
yellow head marked with red spots. These co- 
lours are probably the tints of the skin, which 
age leaves bare. 

The crest, which has given occasion to the 
name of Mountain-crested*, is not the only dis- 
tinction between this bird and the lted-legged 
Crow; its neck is longer and more slender, its 
head smaller, its tail shorter, &c. Besides, it 
is known only as a bird of passage, while the 
tted-lcggcd Crow, as «w.e have already seen, 
is migratory, but only in certain countries 
and in particular circumstances. Gesner has 
therefore divided them properly into two spe- 
cies; and I have distinguished them by different 
names. 
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The Hermit Crows fly very lofty, and gene- 
rally go in flocks?. They seejc their food often 
in the meadows and marshy places, and always 
nestle on the 'tops of old deserted towers, or in 
the clefts of frightful inaccessible rocks. Sen- 
sible, as it were, that their young are delicate 
meat, and much valued by the luxurious, they 
are careful to breed them out of the reach <of 
man. But there are still some men hardy 
enough to risk their lives for the most sordid 
gain, and allow themselves to be let down by 
ropes from giddy heights, to plunder the infant 
brood in their recesses, and reap the most dan- 
gerous of harvests. 

The females lay generally two* or three eggs 
every hatch ; and those who wish to get ' the 
brood, commonly leave a young bird in each 
nest, in order to invite them to return the fol- 
lowing year. When the young are plundered, 
the parents cry, ka, ha, kte, lue, but are seldom 
heard at any other time. The young are easily 
tamed, and the more so if they be taken early 
and before they can fly. 

They arrive in the country of Zurich towards 
the beginning of April, » at the same time with 
the storks. Their nests are sought for about 
Whitsunday, and they depart, the earliest of all 
the birds, in the middle of June. I know not 

• l am aware that Klein makes the Hermit Crow a solitary 
bird ; but this is directly contrary to what Gcsner asserts, the 
only original observer, whom Klein copies, without being 
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why Barrere lias made the Hermit Crow a 
species of curlew. 

The Hermit Crow inhabits the Alps, the lofty 
mountains of Italy, Stiria, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
and the high cliffs which border on the Danube, 
in the vicinity of Passau and Kelkeym. These 
birds choose for their retreat certain natural 
bceast-wprks, or cells of a good aspect, among 
the rocks, and hence the name Klauss-rappen , 
or Monk Raven. 
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THE RAVEN* 

This bird has always been famous; but its 
bad reputation has been owing, most probably, 
to its being confounded with other birds, and 
loaded with their ill qualities. It has ever been 

CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

I 

Corvus CorAx. C. ater, dorso ccerulesccntc, cauda sub- 
rotunda. — Lath . Ind . Qm. i. p. 1V». No. 1. 

Corvus Corax. — Gtocl. Syst. i. p. 301. — Phil. Trans, lvii. 
p. 347. 

CoRvus.t — Brits, ii/p. 8. i.— B aii Syn. p. 39. A. 1. — Will. 

p. 82. t. 8. 

J-E Corbeau. — Buff. PL Enl. 495. — Buff', par Sonn . xliv. 
, Bvll.pl. 71. f. 1. 

v r E«. — Br. Zoo!, i. p. 218. 74 . — Arc t. Zool. ii. No. 134. 
a tin. Br. Birds, i. t. 33. — Id. t. vi. f. i. (Chum.) — lath. 
^Sy.. i. p. 367. 1. id. Sup. p. 74. — Bew. Btrds, i. p. 68. 

HABITAT 

in ttafopa passim, Asia boreali, et America septentrionali, 
forte in Africa. — 2 pedes longue. W. 

t In Greek, : in Latin, Corvus : in Spanish* Csdrvo ; 
in Italian, Cono: in German, Robe , Rave , KoLrave (Coal 
RgtvenJ : in Swedfth, Koip. in Polish, Kruk* in Hebrew, 
Ojr^J Jn Arabic, Gyratnh s in Persian, CcUah : in old French, 
X^.appeHations bestowed, in all languages, are evi- 
dently formed from the * Raven’s croak. The Scotch name 
Carbey/Vike. many others of that dialect, was introduced 
fr "” m viu^ p <nC rii s h word Raun is derived from 
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regarded as the lowest of the rapacious tribe ; 
the most cowardly and the most disgusting. 
Filth and rotten carcases, it is said, are its chief 
food; and when it gluts its appetite on live prey, 
its victims are the weak or useful animals, 
lambs, 1 e.verets # , See . yet it sometimes attacks 
the large animals with success, supplying its 
want of strength and agility by cunning; it 
plucks out the eyes of buffaloes f, and then, 
fixing oil the back, it tears off the flesh deli- 
berately : and what renders the ferocity more 

the CJerman Ttubc. — M. Montbeillard, author of this article, 
objects to the indiscrimination application of tlie name Carvus, 
to the crows, daws, choughs, Arc. The Corpus of the ancients 
was appropriated to the large species, the Raven differing 
from the rest considerably in its habits and instincts. It is 
as large as a good cock, and would weigh three carrion crows 
and two rooks. 

* Aid ro valid us relates a story of two Ravens concerting 
an attack upon a hare ; they picked out its eyes, uilu fla- 
voured it. 

f /Elian Natur. Anhrr. lib. ii. 51. llt'cue'd ties Voyages qui ant 
serii a C Etabhasf'ncnt dr la CJtawpagnic dcs hides, tom. viii % 
p. 273. This is, perhaps, the source of the autipathy which is 
said to subsift between the Ox and Raven. See Aristotle Hit l, 
Anitn. lib. ix. I. 1 can hardly believe that a Raven attacks a 
buftuloc, as travellers relate. It may happen that these birds will 
sometimes alight upon the backs of the initial oes, us the hooded 
crow alights upon the backs of asses and sheep, or the mag- 
pie upon the backs of hogs, to eat the insects which lodge in 
the hair of these animals. It may happen, too, that the 
Ravens, by excessive strokes with their bill, may tear the buf- 
faloes* hides, or even, attracted by the glistening of the pupil, 
they may pick out the eyes ; but 1 cannot persuade myself 
that they deliberately determine to cat the buffaloes’ alive, ami 
are able to accomplish that undertaking. 
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\v \s woi W\ud by the cravings of 
hunger, hut by the a petite for carnage; for 
J/ rjs? .wJwsf f»r /h//fx *rr/) * of a)) \) ))/)<) 
a/r// //jfAvr/ //far be consular -I us an omni- 
vorous animal*. 

This violence and imliscriminatinpf voracity 
of the Haven has procured it a various treat- 
ment: sometimes it has been proscribed as' a 
pernicious, destructive animal : sometimes it 
has been afforded the protection of law, as use- 
ful in extirpating noxious insects. In poor, 
thinly-inhabited states, the Raven mnypiove 
a burthensome and expensive guest ; hut in 
rich populous countries, it will be serviceable 
by devouring the lilth generated in them. For 
this reason it. was formerly, according to Bclon, 
forbidden m England f to hurt this bird: 
but in » .<• narrow islands of Ferroc, Malta, 
&c. a ]. idi.ium was offered for its destruc- 
tion 1'. 

“ r « 


* See Aristotle Hist. Anim . lib. viii. 3. and YVillughby, 
p. 82. I have seen them fed, in a great measure, with fleshy 
either raw or cooked. 

+ Belon wrote in 1550. “ This bird is esteemed sacred by 
our people, and few persons will dure to kill it .” — Fauna 
Suecica, No. 60. The Ravens enjoy the same protection at 
Surinam, according to Dr. Fcrtnin . — Description de Surinam, 
tom. ii. p. 148. 

\ Acts of Copenhagen for the years 1671 and 1672/ With 
regard to the island of Malta, •! have been assured that the 
birds are carrion crows : but at the same time, as 1 am told 
they inhabit the most desert rocks on the coast, 1 am disposed 
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If to the features which we have now traced 
of the Raven, we join its gloopiy plumage ; its 
cry, still more gloomy, though very feeble; its 
ignoble port, in proportion to fts bulk; its 
savage look ; its body smelling perpetually of 
infection *; we shall not be surprised that in 
all ages it has been regarded as an object of 
aversion «pul horror. Its flesh was forbidden 
to the Jews ; savages never eat it f; and, among 
ourselves, the most starved wretches discover 
an extreme dislike to it, and remove the cori- 
aceous skin before they make their disgusting 
meal. In every country it is reckoned an omin- 
ous bird, which announces impending calami- 
ties. Grave historians J have described pitched 
battles between armies of crows and those of 
other ravenous birds, and have regarded these 
combats as foreboding the bloody Avars kindled 
among nations. And how many persons, at 
present, are alarmed and dejected at the noise of 

* The authors of the British Zoology alone assert, that the 
Raven has an agreeable smell, which is difficult to believe of 
a bird that fedHs on carrion. We know also by experience, 
that Ravens just killed, give the fingers a smell as disagreeable 
as that of fish. This I have been assured by Hebert, a very 
respectable observer ; and the fact is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Hernandez, p. 331. It is indeed said of the Carancro, 
a sort of vulture in America, which has also been termed a 
Raven, that it exhales an odour of musk, though it lives upon 
filth. (Dupratz Hist, e it la Louisiane, tom. ii. 3.) But most 
authors assert directly the contrary, 
t Voyage du Pere Thcodat. p. 800. 

J .Eneas Sylvius, Hist. Europ. cap. 63. — Bembo, Init. 
V** £>■— iSf ^r.'.bus, o. 847* 
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its croaking ! The whole of its knowledge of 
futurity is limited, however, like that of the 
other inhabitants of the air, to a greater sensi- 
bility to the changes in its element, and to the 
expression of its feelings bv certain cries and 
actions. In the southern provinces of Sweden, 

' Linnaeus tells us, that the Ravens, in fine wea- 
ther, soar to an immense height, and mate a 
clangorous noise, that is heard at a great di- 
stance*. The authors of the Rritish Zoology 
add, that in this case they fly generally in pairs. 
Other writers f. in less cn lightened times, have 
given other remarks, mingled with fable and 
superstition. 

In those times, when augury formed apart of 
religion, the Ravens, though bad prophets, 
could not fail to be birds of vast importance. 
The fondness of prying into futurity, how dis- 
mal soever may be the prospect, is an ancient 
malady of the human race. All the various mo- 
tions of the Raven were studied with the most 
scrupulous attention, all the circumstances of 
its flight, all the differences of its voice, of 
which, not to mention the minute discrimina- 
tions, too difficult to be appreciated;);, no less 
than sixty-four distinct inflexions were reck- 
oned up. Each has its determined significa- 
tion ; the artful applied themselves to the pro- 


* Fauna Suocica, No. 00. 

1 Pliny, Belon, Gesner, Aldrovandus, & c. 
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fession, and "credulity drew multitudes to their 
oracles*. Pliny 'himself, though superior to 
the prejudices of the vulgar, was so* far carried 
by the tide of popular opinion as fo mention its 
/nost unlucky cries t- Some even carried this 
folly to such lengths as to cat the heart and en- 
trails of these birds, from the hope of acquiring 
the spirit pf prophecy 

But the Raven has not only a great number of 
inflexions of voice corresponding to its interior 
affections, it has also the talent of imitating the 
cry of other animals §, and even human dis- 
course, and to improve this natural quality, the 
ligament of the tongue has been cut. ' Colas is 
the word which it pronounces the most easi- 
ly || ; and Scaliger heard one which, when 
hungry, called distinctly on the cook b} r the 
napic of Conrad ^f. These words bear indeed 
some resemblance to the ordinary cry of tne 
Haven. 

These speaking birds were highly prized at 
Home, and a philosopher has not disdained to 

* Pliny, lib. xxix. cap. 4. 

t 111. lib. x. 12. w Tbe worst omen is when they cluck with 
a strangled voice.” 

X Porphyr. De Absthicndo ab Animant. lib* ii. 

$ Aldrovandus. 

|| Belon. 

H Exercit. in Cardanum. Scaliger adds, as a pleasant anec- 
dote, that this same raven, having found a paper with written 
music, pricked with its bill as if it were reading and beating 
time. It seems more natural to suppose that the bird mistook 
the notes for insects, on which it sometimes feeds. 
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relate the history of one of them *. They not 
only learn to prattle or repeat words, but be- 
come quite familiar. They can be tamed 
though old f, and appear even susceptible of a 
lasting and personal attachment 

In consequence of their pliancy of temper, 
they can be instructed, not indeed to divest 
themselves of their voracity, but to moderate it 
and direct it to the service of man. Pliny 
speaks of Craterus, an Asiatic, who was noted 
for his skill in breeding ravens to hunt, and who 
could make himself be followed even by the 
wild Ravens §. Scaliger relates, that king 
Louis (probably Louis XII.) had one so trained, 
and used it in the chase of partridges ||. Alber- 
tus saw one at Naples which caught partridges 
and pheasants, and even other Ravens ; but to 
hunt birds of its own species it required to be 
flRlsed, and, as it were, forced by the presence 


* “ Being early accustomed to speak, it flew every morning 
to the rostra, and saluted Tiberius, then the two Caesars, 
Germanicus, and Drusus, and afterwards the Roman people 
as they passed by. See ." — Pliny, lib. x. 48. 
f Gesner, p. 338. *' 

1 Witness the tame Raven mentioned- by Schwenckfcld, 
which having suffered itself to be carried too far by its wild 
companious, and not being able to regain its way, discovered 
afterwards on the high road the man who had been used to 
feed it, hovered some time croaking above bis heady as if to 
pay him homage, then alighted upon his hand, and never 
more left him . — Aviarium Silesice, p. 232. 
t Lib. x. 48. |[ In Cardanum, exercit 232. 
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of thfe falconer *. Lastly, it can sometimes be 
taught, it would seem, to protect itis master 
and assist him against his enemiej by its ma- 
noeuvres : at least if we give credit to the 
story which Aulus Gellius tells of the Crow of 
Valerius f-’ 

The Raven has also great sagacity at scenting 
out carrion $ from a distance : Thucydides as- 
cribes to it the instinct of abstaining from the 
Carcases of animals that have died of the plague 
It has been said, also, that a bird of this kind, 
wanting to drink out of a vessel which was too 
narrow to admit it, had the shrewdness to drop 

* Aldrovandus, p. 702. Also Dampier, vol. ii. 

f A Gaul of high stature having challenged the bravest 
Roman to single combat, a Tribune named Valerius stepped 
forth and proved victorious by the assistance of a Raven, 
which perpetually harassed his antagonist, tearing his hands 
with its bill, and darting at his face and eyes. Valerius after- 
wards bore the name of the Raven (Conus). Noct. Atticoe, 
lib. ix. 11. ( 

[This story is also related by Livy, lib. vii. 26. The Gauls 
were so much intimidated by the fall of their champion, that 
the komans gained a complete victory. The Raven is 
said to have perched on the head of Valerius, and was re- 
garded as a token of victory sent down from heaven: so that 
it. must have been a wild Raven. But the story is evidently 
fabulous. T.] 

J- “ The Ravens are the only birds employed in the au- 
spices that seem conscious of their own faculties : for when 
the guests of Media were slain, they all flew out of Pelopon- 
nesus and the region of Attica." — Pliny, *lib. x. 12. from 
Aristotle, lib. ix. 31. The same quality is also noticed in the 
Fauna fjuecica, No. 68. 
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into it small stones, which by degrees raised the 
water to the top *. This thirst, if the fact be 
true *)', is a circumstance which distinguishes 
the Raven from all the rest of the birds of prey, 
especially from those which feed on live game, 
which are stimulated by hunger, and never de- 
sire but to drink blood. Another difference is, 
that the Ravens are more social than die other 
rapacious birds ; but it is easy to account for 
this since, as they eat every sort of food, and 
have more resources than the rest of the carni- 
vorous kind, they can subsist in greater num- 
bers on the same extent, and have not, there- 
fore, the same causes of separation. We may 
here observe, that though tame ravens feed on 
all sorts of flesh, and those in the state of liber- 
ty be generally supposed to commit great havoc 
am ong the moles and field-mice Hebert, 


* Pliny, lib. x. 43. 
t It' is also remarked by Gesner. 

I It is said, that, in the Isle of France, a certain species of 
Raven, is religiously kept with a view to destroy the rats and * 
mice. — Voyage (Tun Offickr du Roi, 1772, p. 122. It is said 
that the islands of Bermudas having been ravaged five years 
in succession by a prodigious multitude of rats, which de- 
voured the plants and trees, and crossed, by swimming, from 
one island to another ; these rats suddenly disappeared, and 
no cause could be assigned, except that a great number of 

Ha v tn» Bad, in the bUcr years, resorted to the islands, which 

were n^ver seen there either before or. since. But we h&VO 
no proof that Ravens prey much upon rats : the inhabitants 
of the Isle of France may, like others, entertain a prejudice ; 
and with respect to the rats of the Bermuda islands, they 
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Who lias noticed them attentively For a long 1 
course of years, npver saw them tear or mangle 
-dead carcases, or even settle upon them: he is 
therefore of opinion, that they prefer insects, 
and especially earth-worms, to every other sort 
of food, die adds, that earth is found in their 
excrements. 

The Ravens (the real Mountain Ravens) ate 
not birds of passage, and in this respect they 
differ, more or less, from the Crows, with which 
they associate. They seem particularly attach- 
ed to the rock where they were bred, or rather 
where they have paired ; it is their ordinary re- 
sidence, which they never entirely abandon. If 
they descend into the plains, it is to procure 
their subsistence; and this more rarely hap- 
pens in summer than in winter, because they 
avoid the heat, which appears to be the only 
influence that difference of seasons produces on. 
them. They do not pass the night in the 
woods, like the Carrion Crows ; they choose, 
in their mountains, a retreat sheltered from the 
northern blast, under the natural alcoves secur- 
ed by the recesses and projections of the rocks. 
Thither they retire during the night, to the num- 
ber of fifteen or twenty. They sleep perched 
on the bushes that grow between the rocks, and 
build theit nests in the crevices, or in the holes 

may have been starved to death ; they may have devoured 
pae another, as often happens ; or they may have been 
drowned in their passage between the islands. 
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of walls, on the tops of old, deserted towers, 
apd sometimes <jn the high branches of large 
Straggling trees * Each male attaches itself to 
a female, with which it remains united for the 
course of many years f ; for these birds, which 
wg view with disgust, can yet inspire mutual and 
constant love, and, like the turtle, express the 
gradual swell of passion. The male, if ,we believe 
some authors, begins always with a sort of love-* 
song $, then caresses and bills with his mate ; 
and it has even been alleged, that they copulate 
by the bill § t The fact is, that we see their 
courtships frequently in the day-time; but the 
consummation is performed in the sdencc and 
obscurity of the most secret recess |j; and 
hence, probably, the origin of the fable. Nor 
must we ascribe this to any motives of deceucy; 


* Linnaeus says, that in Sweden the Raven nestles chiefly 
upon the pines. — Fauna Suecica , No. 09. And Frisch asserts, 
that in Germany they pitch mostly upon great oaks ; that is, 
they prefer the loftiest trees, whether pines or oaks. 

t “ They are said to maintain their conjugal engagements 

sometimes forty years.” — Aldrovandue . Athenaeus goes 

still farther. 

J Oppian* de Aucvpio. 

, $ Aristotle ascribes this absurdity tq Anaxagoras, and is 
even at pains to refute it seriously ; for the female Ravens, 
he says, have a vulva and uvaria, and that if the male semep 
entered by the mouth, it would be digested, and produce 
nothing . — De Generatione , lib, iii. 6. 

It Albertus says, that he once witnessed the copulation of 
Ravens, and that it was performed as usual with other birds. 
— See Gesner, p. 877* 
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wild animals are conscious of the danger of 
their situation, and are anxious to provide for 
their security. The fVhite-John, we have al- 
ready seen, .conceals itself while if drinks, be- 
cause, its head being plunged up to the eyes in' 
the water, *it is in danger of being surprised. 
The Raven has the more need of caution, since 
he is languid in the act of coition, which pro-- 
bably lasts a considerable time; he therefore 
seeks a secret retreat, where, in undisturbed se- 
curity, he may indulge his passion *. 

The female is distinguished from the male, 
according to Barrere, by its plumage being of a 
lighter black, and her bill weaker ; and my own 
observations seem to confirm this remark. She 
lays, about the month of March f, five or six 
eggs J, pale and blueish green, marked with a 
great number of spots and streaks of a dirty co- 
lour §. She sits about twenty days ||, during 
which time the male provides her with food, 
and the supply is large; for the peasants some- 
times find in the Ravens’ nests, or near them, 
considerable heaps of grain, nuts, and fruits. It 
has been suspected, indeed, that this hoarding is. 
intended not only for the females during incu- 
bation, but for the subsistence of both' through 

* " The genus of the Ravens is not libidinous, because it 
is not very prolific." — Arittotle, de Generatione, Ub. iii. 6. 

t Willughby says that the Ravens sometimes lay earlier 
in England. 

t Aristotle, Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 31. 

} Willughby. || Aristotle, Hist. Anim. lib. vi. 6. 
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the winter*. But whatever be their motives, 
certain it is, that the Ravens steal not only pro- 
visions, but whatever tickles their fancy, parti- 
cularly bits of metal and glittering substances 
There was one at Erford, which had the assi- 
duity to carry, one by one, and conceal beneath 
a stone in a garden, a quantity of small pieces, 
amounting to five or six florins Every coun- 
try furnishes stories of such domestic thefts. 

When the young are hatched, they are far 
from being of the colour of their parents; they 
are rather white than black, contrary' to the 
swans, which are originally brown, though de- 
stined to wear a snowy plumage §. At first the 
mother seems to treat her offspring with indif- 
ference, nor does she feed them till they begin 
to be feathered : it has been alleged, that she al- 
ter s her conduct the moment she is convinced, 
by their plumage, that they are not spurious |[. 
But for my part, I can sec nothing in this that 
has not place in other animals, and even in man, 
some days after birth; a certain time is neces- 
sary to reconcile them to a new element and a 
new existence. Nor is the .young Raven then 
totally destitute of food ; for a part of the yolk 
is included in the abdomen , and flows insensibly 
into the intestines by a particular duct ^[. After 
a few days, the mother feeds the young with 

* Aldrovandus. + Frisch. 

1 Gesner, de Avibus, p. 338. § Aldrovandus. 

If Aldrovandus. V Willughby. ’ 
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the proper aliments, which previously undergo* 
a preparation in her crop, and are then dis- 
gorged into their bills, nearly as in the pi- 
geons *. 

But the male not only provides for the family, 
but watches for its safety. If he perceive a 
kite, or other such rapacious bird, approach the 
nest, the danger animates his courage; he 
takes wing, gains above his foe, and, dashing 
downwards, he strikes violently with his bill ; 
both contend for the ascendancy, and some- 
times they mount entirely out of sight, till, 
overcome with fatigue, one or both fall to the 
ground f . 

Aristotle, and many others after him, pretend 
that, when the young are able to fly, the pa- 
rents drive them out of the nest ; and if the 
track where they are settled atfords too scanty 
a subsistence, they entirely expel them from 
their precincts If this fact were true, it 
would shew! that they are really birds of prey ; 
but it docs not agree with the observations which 
Hebert has made on the Ravens which inhabit 
the mountains of Bugey ; for they protract the 
education of their brood beyond the period 
when these are able to provide for themselves. 
As it seldom happens that opportunity and ta- 
lents concur in making such observations, I 
shall relate them in his own words : — 

• Willughby. t Frisch. 

| Aristotle, Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 31. 
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“ The young Ravens are hatched very early 
in the season, and against the < month of May 
are able to quit their nest. A family of them 
was every yeat bred opposite to my windows 
upon the rocks which terminate the prospect 
The young, to the number of four or- five, sat 
on the large detached fragments about the mid- 
dle of the precipice, where they were easily 
seen, and drew notice by their continual 
wailing. Every time that the parents brought 
them food, which happened frequently during 
the course of the clay, they called with a cry, 
crau, crau, crau, very different from their other 
noise. Sometimes one tried to fly, and, after a 
slight essay, it returned to settle upon the rock. 
Almost always some one was left behind, and 
its wailing then became incessant. After the 
young had strength sufficient to fly, that is, fif- 
teen days at least after their leaving the nest, 
the parents conducted them every morning to 
the field, and in the evening led them back. It 
was commonly five or six in the afternoon 
when the family returned, and they spent the 
rest of the day in noisy brawling. This prac- 
tice lasted the whole summer, Which would give 
reason to suppose that the Ravens have not two 
hatches annually.” 

. Gesner fed young Ravens with raw flesh, 
small fishes, and bread soaked in water. They 
are very fond of cherries, and swallpw them 
greedily, with the stones and stales; they di- 
gest, however, only the pulpy part, and, in 
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two hours afterwards, vomit up the rest. It is 
also said that rhe^ disgorge the bones of those 
animals which they eat entire, like the kestril, 
the nocturnal birds of prey, the *fishing*birds, 
&C- * Pliny says f, that the Raven is subject,, 
every summer, to a periodical distemper, which 
lasts sixty days, whose principal symptom is 
excessive thirst : but I suspect that this is no- 
thing but moulting, which is more tedious in 
this bird than in many others of the rapacious 
tribe 

No person, as far as I know, has determined 
the age at which the young Ravens have ac- 
quired their full growth, and are able to pro- 
pagate. If in the birds, as in the quadrupeds, 
each period of life was proportional to the total 
space of existence, we might suppose that the 
Crows required many years to reach their adult 
state ; for though the venerable age ascribed by 
Hesiod § must be considerably curtailed, it seems 
well ascertained that this bird sometimes lives a 
century or more. In many cities of France 

* Aldrovandus. + Lib. xxix. 3. J Gesner. 

$ “ Hesiod assigns nine of our ages to the Crow, the quad- 
ruple to the stags, and this tripled • to the Raven." — P/iwy, 
lib. vij. 48. If we estimate a generation at thirty years, the 
age of the Crow would be 270 years ; that of the Stag* 1080 
years, and that of the Raven 3240 years. The only way to give 
a reasonable sense to the passage, is to understand the attai of 
Pliny, and the yin* of Hesiod, to mean a year : and, on this 
supposition, the life of the Crow would be reckoned at nine 
years ; that of the Stag, thirty-si* ; and that of the Raven, 
108, a? proved by observation." 
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they have been known to attain to that distant 
period ; and in a,ll countries and all ages, they 
have been reckoned as birds extremely long- 
lived. But the progress to maturity must be 
slow in this species compared to the duration of 
their life; for towards the end of the first sum* 
mer, when all the family consort together, it is 
difficult to distinguish the old from the young, 
and, very probably, they are capable of breeding 
the second year. 

We have already remarked that the Crow is 
not black at first. In the decline of life also, its 
plumage loses the deep colour ; and in extreme 
age, changes into yellow *. But at no time is 
this bird of a pure black, without the inter- 
mixture of other shades : Nature knows no ab- 
solute uniformity. The black, which predomi- 
nates, is mingled with violet on the upper part 
tJf the body, with cinereous on the throat, and 
with green under the body and on the quills of 
fhe tail, and the largest feathers of the wipgs 
and the remotest of the back f. Only the feet, 
the nails, and the bill, are quite black'; and this 
colour of the bill seems to penetrate to the 
tongue, as that of the feathers appears to tinc- 
ture the flesh. The tongue is cylindrical at its 
base, flattened and forked near the tip, and 
roughened with small points on the edges. The 
organ of hearing is very complicated, and more 


'* Aristotle, de Coloribus, 


+ BrissQO. 
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io, perhaps, than in the other birds * * * § . It must 
also be more sensible, if we» credit Plutarch, 
who says, that he has seen Crows fall down, 
stunned with the noisy acclamations of a nu- 
merous multitude, agitated by violent emo- 
tions f. 

The oesophagus dilates at its junction with 
the ventricle, and forms a kind of craw, which 
was not overlooked by Aristotle. The inner sur- 
face of the ventricle is furrowed with wrinkles; 
the gall-bladder is very large, and adheres to the 
intestines Redi found worms in the cavity 
of the abdomen § : the length of the gut is nearly 
twice that of the bird itself, measuring from 
the tip of the bill to the extremities of the 
nails ; that is, a medium between the extent of 
the intestines of the true carnivorous birds and 
the true granivovous : in a word, it is exactly 
suited for an animal which lives partly on- 
flesh, and partly on fruits ||. 

The appetite of the Raven, which is thus re- 
conciled to every sort of aliment, proves often 
its destruction, from the ease with which bird- 


* Acts of Copenhagen, ann. 1673. 

f Lite of T. Q. Flaminius. 

X Willughby. Aristotle, Hist. Aninl. lib. ii. 17. 

§ Collect. Acad. Etrang. tom. iv. p. 621. 

|| A respectable observer assured me, that he saw a Raven' 
drop a nut more than twenty times from the height of twenty- 
four or thirty yards, and each time picked it up ; but it could 
hot succeed in breaking it ; all this being done in a ploughed 
field. 
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catchers can provide a bait. The powder of the 
nux vomica, which is mortal to so many qua- 
drupeds, is al^o a poison to the Raven ; it is be- 
numbed, and drops soon after eating the dose ; 
but the moment of intoxication must be seized, 
for the torpor is often only transient', and the 
bird recovers strength sufficient to reach its na- 
tive rock, there to languish or expire - * * * § . • It "is 
also caught by various sorts of nets, snares, 
and gins, and even by the bird-call, like the 
little warblers ; for it also entertains an anti- 
pathy to owls, and cannot sec them Without 
venting a cry f. It is said to wage war with 
the kite, the vulture, and the sea-pie J ; but this 
is nothing but the natural aversion to all carni- 
vorous birds, which are enemies or rivals of 
each other. 

When the Ravens alight upon the ground, 
they walk, but do not hop. Like the birds of 
prey, they have long vigorous wings, extend- 
ing nearly three feet, and a half ; these consist of 
twenty quills, of which the first two ( or three § 
are shorter 'than the fourth, which is^the longest 
of all; and the middle ones lyive a remarkable 
property, viz. that the ends of their shafts 
stretch beyond the vanes, and terminate in 

* Oesner, p. 339. Journal Economique, Dec. 1758. 

t Trait6 de la Pip£c. 

t -Lilian. Natur. Anini. lib. ii. 51. Aldrovandus, tom. i. p. 
70. Collect. Acad. Etran. tom. i. 

§ Brissou and Linmeus say two ; Will ugh by, three. 
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points. The tail contains twelve quills, which 
are about eight inches long, but somewhat un- 
equal, the two middle ones bein£ the longest, 
then those next, so that the end of the tail ap- 
pears somewhat rounded on its horizontal 
plane *. -This I shall afterwards call the taper- 
ed tail f. 

-From the extent of its wings we may infer 
the elevation of its flight. In storms and tem- 
pests the Raven, it is said, has been seen gliding 
through the air, conveying fire at its bill 
This is only the luminous star formed at the 
point of its bill, in its passage through the ele- 
vated regions of the atmosphere, then surcharged 
with electricity. From some appearance of this 
kind, probably, the Eagle has been termed the 
minister of thunder; for there are few fables 
but are founded upon truth. 

Since the Raven has a lofty flight, and is ca- 
pable of enduring every temperature, the wide 
world is opened for its reception §. In fact, it 
is scattered from the polar circle || to the Cape 
of Good Hbpe^f and the island of Madagascar ** ; 
and its number is determined by the quantity of 

* Add to this, that the Raveus have on almost their whole 
body a double sort of feathers, so closely adhering to the 
skin, that they cannot be plucked without the help of hot 
water. 

t Queue eta gee ; i. e. like the steps of a staircase. 

t Seal* Naturalis apud Aldrovandum, tom. i. p. 704. 

$ Aldrov. Ornith. || Klein. 

IT Kolben. ** Flaccourt. 
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food which the various intermediate regions 
supply, and the* * * § convenience of the situations 
which they afford It sometimes migrates 
from the coaSts of Barbary to the island of Te- 
neriffe. It is found in Mexico, St. Domingo, 
aud Canada f, and undoubtedly in the other 
parts of the New Continent, and of the adjacent 
islands. When it is once settled in q. country, 
and has become accustomed to its situation, it 
seldom quits it to roam into another £. It 
grows even attached to the nest which it has 
built, and uses it for several years together. 

Its plumage is not the same in all countries. 
Beside the changes which age introduces, the 
colour is also subject to vary from the influence 
of climate. It is sometimes entirely white in 
Norway and Iceland, where numbers are also 
quite black §. On the other hand, white Ravens 
ftre found in the heart of France and Germany ||, 
in nests where some arc likewise black. The 


* Pliny says, from Theophrastus, that Itavqns were stran- 
gers in Asia. Lib. x. 29. 

t Charlevoix. 

# r 

J Frisch. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 23. 

§ Horrebow. Klein. John of Cay saw in 1548, at 
Lubec, two white Ravens bred for the chace. — Id . p. 58. 

|| Ephcme rides d'AUcmagne , Dr. Wisel adds, that in the 
year following, black Ravens were found in the same nests, 
and that in another nest, in the same wood, a black Raven 
and two white ones were found. Of the latter .colour, they 
are sometimes killed in Italy. — See Gcrini Storiadcgli U.ccdli % 
tom. i i. p. 88. 
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Mexican Raven, called Cacalotl Fernandez *, 
is variegated with two colours. That of the 
Bay of Saldagne has a white collar f ; that of 
Madagascar, named Coach, according to Flac- 
court, is white under the belly. The same mix- 
ture of black and white occurs in some indivi- 
duals of the European sort, even in what Brisson 
terms the *fVhite Raven of the North which 
ought rather to have been called the Black and 
White Raven, since the upper part of its body is 
black and the under white, its head white and 
black, and also its bill, its feet, its tail, and its 
wittgs : these have twenty-one quills, and the 
tail has twelve ; and what is remarkable, the 
quills, at an equal distance on either side, which 
are commonly alike, are in this subject marked 
with black and whitp, differently distributed. 
This circumstance would induce me to suppose 
that this is only an accidental change produced • 
on the natural colour, which is black, by the 
excessive rigour of the climate ; and if this con- 
jecture be well-founded, it would follow, that 
this is improperly reckoned a permanent spe- 
cies, especially as all other animals that inhabit 
the arctic regions are clothed with a thicker fur 

* Hist. Avium Nova Hispania. cap. clxxiv. p. 48. This 
is the Conus Varius of Brisson, and the Red Raven of Latham. 
Gmelin also reckons it a variety, 
t Dowton’s Voyage, 1610. 

t This is the White Raven of Latham, which Gmelin makes 
a second variety, 

VOL. hi, D 
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than those oftfhe same kind which live in mildef 
climates. 

These variations in the plumage of a bird so 
generally aifd so deeply impressed with black 
as the Raven, is another proof that colour can 
afford no permanent or essential character. 

There is another kind of Raven which forms 
a variety in point of size. Those of Mount 
Jura, for instance, appeared to Hebert, who 
had an opportunity of comparing them, to be 
larger than those which inhabit the mountains 
of Bugey ; and Aristotle * informs us, .that the 
Ravens and Hawks were smaller in Egypt than 
in Greece f. 

* Hist. Anim. lib. viii. 38. 

t To the very ample detail given in the text, we can 
add but few circumstances. Tli^ Raven weighs three pounds, 
and is twenty-six inches long. In the northern countries of 
Finmark, Iceland, and Greenland, it frequents the huts of 
the natives, feeds upon the offals of seals, and also devours* 
birds’ eggs. It whirls dexterously in the air, and changes its 
prey from bill to feet, for relief. It replies to the echo of its 
croak. The male sits by day, and the female by night. On 
the approach of storms, it gathers under the shelter of crags. 
The Greenlanders eat its flesh, clothe tbemsUves with its 
skill, Make brushes of its wings, uid split the quills for 
fishing-lines. Wlieft a physician, among the American sa- 
vages', visits a patient, he invokes the Raven, as the sign of 
returning health: the Esquimaux, however, detest and dread 
the whole genus. 
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THE INDIAN RAVEN of BONTIUS* 

This bird is found in the Molucca islands, and 
chiefly at Banda. Our knowledge of it is drawn 
from an imperfect description and a wretched 
figure ; so that we can only conjecture the 
European species to which it belongs. Bontius, 
the first and I believe the only one who has 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Bucfros IIydrocorax. B. fronte ossea plana antice mu* 
tica, postice tegens verticein rotundata, corpore fusco, 
abdomine ultimo flavescente, gcnis gulaque nigris albido 
marginatis.— Lath. Ind. Orn . i. p. 144. No. 7. 

Buceros IIydrocorax. — G?nel. Syst. i. p. 059. — Bro« iv. 
p. 5 60. 1. t. 45. 

Corvus INDICUS BoNTII. — Rati Syn. p. 40. 7 .—Will. p. 89. 
1. 17. 

Cal ao des Moluqurs. — Buff. vii. p. 147.— PL Enl . 263. 
Le Corbf.au des Indes dc Bontius . — Buff . par Sonn, 44* 

p. 02. 

Bontius's Indian Raven . — Will. (AngLJ p. 12 0. 7. 
Indian HoRNBiLL.—Lae/t. Syn i. p. 351. 7. 

HABITAT 

W. 

v S 


ip Moluceis. 
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seen It, reckcfns it a Raven, in which he is fol- 
lowed by Ray Willughby, and some others; 
but Brisson conceives it to be a Calao. I would 
rather adh&e to the former opinion ; and my 
reasons are briefly these : 

This bird, according to BontiuS) resembles 
the Raven in the shape of its "bill and in its 
port ; though its neck is rather longer, and a 
slight .protuberance appears in the figure rising 
on the bill. 

This is a certain proof that he knew no other 
bird to which he could so readily compare it, 
and yet he was acquainted with the Calao of 
India. He tells us indeed that it feeds upon 
nutmegs; and Willughby considers this feature 
as different from the character of the Common. 
Ravens; but we have already seen that these 
eat wild nuts* and are not so much carnivorous 
as generally supposed. 

On the other hand, neither the description of 
Bontius nor his figure discovers the least trace 
of the indenting of the bill, which Brisson re- 
gards as one of the characters of the Calaos ; 
and the little hump which appears 'bn the bill 
bears no resemblance to the protuberance which 
distinguishes die Calao. Lastly, the Calao has 
neither the speckled temples, nor the black tail- 
quills which are mentioned in the description of 
Bontius; and its bill is so singularly shaped, 
that an observer coulcl not, I should suppose, 
have seen it, and not remarked its form, much 
less have taken it for the bill of a Common 
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The flesh of the Indian Ravm of Bontius 
has a pleasant aromatic flavour, derived fVom 
the nutmegs, which constitute jfs principal 
food ; and it is extremely probable that if our 
Raven had the same sort of aliments, it would 
lose its ratfk smell 

It would require to have seen the Raven of 
the? desert* ( graab el zahara), which Dr. Shaw 
mentions f, to be able to refer it with certainty 
to its analogous European species. All that the 
.Doctor says is, that it is rather larger than our 
Raven, and that its bill and feet are red. This 
last character has determined Dr. Shaw to 
reckon it a large chough ; that bird, as we have 
already seen, is indeed known in Africa ; but 
how can we conceive a chough to be greater 
than a Raven ? I mention this to draw the at- 
tention of some intelligent traveller. 

I find in Koempfcr two other birds mentioned 
by the name of Ravens, without a single cha- 
racter to justify that appellation. The one is, 
according to him, of amiddle size, but extremely 
audacious ; it was brought from China to Japan 
as a present to the emperor. The other, which 
was also given to the emperor of Japan, was a 
bird from Corea, exceedingly rare, and called 
Coreigaraz ; that is, the Raven of Corea. 

* It is often tamed, and employed to catch rats and mice : 
it is thirty inches long. 

t Shaw gives it also the names Crow of the desert, Red-legged 
Crow, ojt Pyrrhocorax. 
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Koempfer acfys, that the Ravens which are 
common in Eifcope are not found in Japan, no 
more than the parrots and some other birds of 
India. 

[Note. We should here place the Armenian 
bird, which Tournefort calls the King of the 
Ravens , if it were really a Raven, or belonged 
to that family. But a glance of the miniature 
figure will convince us that it is more related to 
the peacocks and pheasants, by its beautiful 
crest, its rich plumage, its short wing, and the. 
shape of its bill, though it is somewhat 
longer, and though other slight differences 
occur in the form of its tail and of its feet. It 
is properly termed on the figure Avis Persica 
favoni congener (Persian bird akin to the pea- 
cock); I should therefore have mentioned it 
among the foreign birds analogous to the pea- 
cocks and pheasants, if I had been earlier ac- 
quainted with it.] 
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These birds spend the summei in the exten- 
sive forests, from which they occasionally 
emerge to proem e subsistence for themselves 
and their infant brood. Their chief food in the 
spring is partridges’ eggs, of which they are 


# C* A£4C¥£il SPECIF1CUS. 


Corvus Coronjj, atro-coerukscervt lotus, cauda rotua- 
data rectricibus act 0W(. Ep.161. No. 4. 
Corvus Coronf. —GimL Syit. j. p. 30ft, <■ s . 

Cornix. Ran Synn. p.38. A. 2.— JTi#. p. £ 

p.12.2. 


La Corneille.— Bnf.Fl. EiU. 483. 

La Corbink. — Buff, par So*). 44 p. 72. pi. 72. f. 1. 
Carrion Crcw — N«. 75. t 34.— Arct. Zool. ii. 

IB.-LoM, tya, I, p. 870. 

3,— fine. “ 


in 


Europa, AiM^Asi^N^ln 


Anglia freqtiens. W- 


tUMSWk, 

prow of a j 

in modern Greek, ; in Chaldaic, 

Kuriu : in Italian, Cornice, Cornatchw, Comacckm , Grace Am :* 


to the 

... . > leak: 

t»*» tM £»p0ai in Chaldaic, 


in Spanish, Corn eta ; in Germany iKrar, whence the English 
name.* 
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reiy fond, si§d are so dexterous as to pierce 

them, and cany them on thy point of the bin 

to their young. The consumption is prodigious ; 
and though they are not the most sanguinary of 
the rapacious tribe, we may reckon them the 
most destructive. Fortunately, they are not 
numerous; we should hardly find two dozen of 
pairs in a forest of five or six miles compass in 
the environs of Paris. 

Puriug winter they live with the Rooks and 
Hooded Crows, and nearly in the same way. In 
this season, numerous flights of all sorts of 
Crows assemble about our dwellings, keeping 
constantly on the ground, sauntering among our 
flocks and shepherds, hovering near the tracks 
of our labourers, and sometimes hopping upon 
the backs of hogs and sheep, with such fami- 
liarity, that they might be taken for tame do- 
' mestic birds. At night they retire into the 
forests to lodge on the large trees, which they 
seem to choose as the general rendezvous, whi- 
ther they resort from every quarteV, sometimes 
from the distance of three miles all rtiund, and 
whence they again sally out in the mbrning in 
quest of subsistence. 

But this mode of life, which is common to the 
three species of Crows, is not equally suited to 
them all ; for the Hooded Crows and the Car- 
rion Crows become excessively fat, while the 
Rooks continue always lean. Rut this is not 
the ^ only difference that subsists; towards the 
end* of winter, which is the season of their 
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amours, the Rooks remove into bther climates, 
while the Carrion Crows, which disappear at 
the same time in the plains, make only a partial 
flitting, and retire into the next large forests, 
where they dissolve the general society to form 
new connections more endearing and more in- 
timate. They form into pairs, and seem to 
divide their territory into districts of about a 
quarte^of a league in diameter, each of which 
maintains its separate family * It is said that 
this connection subsists inviolate during the 
rest of -their life; and it is even alleged that if 
one of the couple happen to die, the survivor 
will never enter into another union. 

The female is distinguished by her plumage^ 
which is of inferior lustre. She lays five or six 
eggs, and sits about six weeks, during which 
time the male supplies her with food. 

I had an opportunity of examining a nest of 
a Crow which was brought to me in the begin- 
ning of July. It was found in an oak eight 
feet high, in a wood planted on a little hill, 
where were*other oaks larger. The nest weighed 
two or three pounds ; it was formed on the 
outside with*small branches and thorns rudely 
interwoven, and plaistered with earth and horse- 
dung ; the inside was softer, and lined carefully 
with fibrous roots. I found in it six young 
already hatched, all alive, though they had 

* This has perhaps given occasion to say, that Ravens 
expel their young from their district, as soon as these arj 
able to fly. 
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1 ™ except the point of the wing-quills ; 
their flesh was a mixture of yellow and black; 
*e «P of the bill and their nail, yd ow ; the 
edges of the month a dirty white, and the rest 

of the \vt\\ aw\ feet \cM\sU. 
ff'/jc/i a bustard or kcstril approaches the 
nest, the parents unite to attack thepn, and 
dart with such fury that they often kill them, 
splitting the skull with their bills. They also, 
fight with the shrikes; but these, * though 
smaller, arc so bold as often to prove victo- 
rious, drive them from the nest, and plunder the 
young. 

The ancients assert, that the Crows as well 
as the Ravens are watchful of their young 
after the period of their flight f. This seems 
to be probable, and I should suppose that they 
do not separate from their parents the first 
year; for these birds readily associate with 
strangers, and is it not natural to suppose that 
the society which is formed in the s^me family 
will continue to subsist till interrupted by the 
breeding season ? 

Like the Raven, the Crow can be taught to 
prattle ; it is also omnivorous ; insects, worms, 
birds’ eggs, fish, grain, frnits, every thing, in 
short, is suited to it. It breaks nuts by dropping 


* See Aristotle de Generatione, lib. hr, C, 
t Aristotle, Hist. Auim. lib.vi. Q. 
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them from a height* ; it visits scares and gins; 
and shares the plunder. It even attacks small 
game when exhausted or wounded, which in 
some countries has made it be bred for fal- 
coniyf; hut in its turn it becomes the prey of a 
more powerful enemy, such as the kite, the 
eagle, owl, &c. % 

Its weight is ten or twelve ounce's; it has 
twelve, tail feathers, all equal, and twenty in 
each wing, of which the first is the shortest 
and the fourth the longest ; its wings spread 
three feet; the aperture of the nostrils is round, 
covered with a sort of bristles projecting for- 
ward; it has some black specks round the eye- 
lids; the outer toe of each foot is united to that 
of the middle at the first joint; the tongue is 
forked and slender; the ventricle somewhat 
muscular; the intestines rolled into a great 
number- of circumvolutions ; the cceca half an 
inch long; the gall-bladder large, and commu- 
nicating with the intestinal tube by a double 
duct §, Lastly, the bottom of the feathers, that 


* Pliny, lib. x. 1*2. 

+ The nobility anion" the Turks keep sparrow hawks, 
sacres, falcons, Arc. tor the chase ; others of inferior quality 
keep Grey aud Black Crows, which they paint with different 
Colours, carry upon their right hand, and call back by the 
sound houb, houb , frequently repeated.- -Cillamont, p. 077; 
and the Voyage to Bender by the Chevalier Belleville, p. 232. 

t “ I myself saw a kite in the middle of winter plucking a 
crow near the highway.” — Klein, Orjo Avium, p. 177. 

§ Willugliby. 
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is, the part wl$ch is concealed, is of a deep ash* 
colour. 

As this bijd is exceedingly cunning, has an 
acute scent, and flies commonly in large flocks, 
it is difficult to come near it, and hardly pos- 
sible to decoy it into snares. Some, however, 
are caught by imitating the screech of the owl, 
and placing lime-twigs on the high ‘branches; 
or it is drawn within gun-shot by means of an 
eagle owl, or such other nocturnal bird, raised 
on perches in an open spot. They are de-, 
stroyed by throwing to them garden beans, of 
which they are very fond, and in which rusty 
needles have been concealed: but the most 
singular mode of catching them illustrates 
the nature of the bird, which I shall for that 
reason relate. 

A Carrion Crow is fastened alive on its back 
firmly to the ground, by means of a brace on 
each side at the origin of the wings. In this 
painful posture the animal struggles and 
screams ; the rest of its species flock to its cries 
from all quarters, with the intention^as it were, 
to afford relief. But the prisoner, grasping at 
every thing within reach to extricate himself 
from his situation, seizes with his bill and claws, 
which are left at liberty, all that come near him, 
and thus delivers them a prey to the bird- 
catcher *. They arc also caught with cones of 
paper baited with raw flesh ; as the Crow intrcv- 


* Gesner. 
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duces his head to devour the bait, which is 
near the bottom* the paper, being besmeared 
with birdlime, sticks to the featherg of the neck, 
and he remains hooded, unable to get rid of 
this bandage, 'which covers his eyes entirely ; he 
betakes to flight, rises almost perpendicularly 
into the air, the better to avoid striking against 
any thing, till, quite exhausted, he sinks down 
always near the spot from which he mounted. 
In general, though the flight of the Carrion 
Crows be neither easy nor rapid, they mount to 
a very great height, where they support them- 
seiveslong, and whirl much. 

This species has, like the Raven, varieties of 
white *, and of white mixed with black f, but 
which have the same instincts. 

Frisch says that he once saw a flock of swal- 
lows travelling with a troop of variegated 
Crowfe in the same direction. He adds, that these 
pass the summer on the coasts of the ocean, sub- 
sisting on what the waves cast ashore; that 
in autumn they migrate to the south, never in 
large bodies, but in small divisions, at cer- 
tain intervals from each other ; in which cir- 
cumstance they resemble the lllack Common 
Crows, of which they seem to be only a perma- 
nent variety £ 

* Schwenckfeld and Salerne. — Brisson adds, that they bare 
also the bill, the feet, and the nails, white. 

t Frisch. . 

I The white variety of Crow u found in France, Iceland, and 
Siberia : Pallas mentions a Crow quite white, which was killed 
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It is very p&obable that the Crows of the 
Maldivas, mentioned by Francis Pyrard, are of 
the same ki^td; since that traveller, who saw 
them very distinctly, remarks no difference; 
They seem, however, to be more familiar and 
bolder than ours; for they entered houses to 
pick up whatever suited them, and often the 
presence of a man did not discompose them. 
Another traveller says, that these Indian Crows, 
when they can get into a chamber, delight in 
doing all the mischievous tricks that are as- 
cribed to monkeys ; derange the furniture, and 
tear it with their bills, overturn lamps, ink- 
stands, &c. # 

Lastly, according to Dampier, there are in 
New Holland and New Guinea f many Carrion 
Crows, which resemble ours. There arc also 
some in New Britain ; but it would seem, that 
though there are many in France, England, 
and part of Germany they are scarce, in 
the north of Europe. Klein mentions that 
they are rare in Prussia. They must be very un- 


utSnniisk, and another marked with white .spots, at Proudy, 
in Siberia. W. 

* J'oj/age d'Orient. du Pere Philippe <le la Trinitc, p. 878. 

t According to this navigator the New Guinea Crows differ 
from ours only by the colour of their feathers, of which all 
that appears is black, but the ground white. 

T Page tlu Pratz . — Their flesh is more palutable, he says, 
than in France, because they do not feed upon filth, being 
hindered by the (Jurancrot, a kind of American vultures. 
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common in Sweden, since not even the name 
occurs in the enumeration wliLli Linnaeus has 
given of the birds of that country. Father 
Tertre assures us also that they* are not to 
be found at all in the Antilles ; though, accord- 
ing to another traveller, they are very common 
in Louisiana *. 

* Englaud, says Pennant, breeds more birds of this kind 
than any other country in Europe. In the twenty-fourth of 
Henry VIII. they were grown so numerous, and thought 
so prejudicial to the farnfer, as to be considered an evil worthy 
parliamentary redress. An act was passed for their destruc- 
tion, in which Rooks and Choughs were included ; every 
hamlet was to provide Crow-nets for ten years ; and all the 
inhabitant* were obliged at certain times to assemble during 
that space, to consult the properest method of extirpating 
them.— Brit. ZooL vol. i. No. 75. W. 
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THE ROOK*f 

This bird is of an intermediate size between 
the Raven and the Carrion Crow, and it has a 
deeper cry than them. What distinguishes it the 
most is a naked white skin, scaly and sometimes 
scabby, that encircles the base of the bill, instead 
of those black projecting -leathers, which in 
the other species of Crows extend as far as the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CoRVUS Frugilegus. C. atcr, fronte cinerucente, cauda 
subrotundata* — Lath * Ind. Orn. i. p. 152. No. 5. 

Coevus Frugilegus. — Gmel. Syst . i« p* 300 . 

Cornix Nigra Frugilega.— Ran Synn. p. 83. A. 3. — 
Will. p. 84. t. 18. 

Cornix Frugilega. — BrU . ii. p. 18. 3. 

Le Freux ou la Frayonne.— Buff. PL Enl. 484 .—Buff. 

par Sonn. xliv. p. 91. pi. 72. f. 2. 

RooK.—Br. Zool. ii. 70.— Aral . Zool. ii. p. $50. A.— Will. 
CAngl.) p. 123.— Lath. St/n. i. 372. 4.-1^ Sup.p . 70.— 
Bezv. Birds y i. p. 74. 


HABITAT 

in Eoropa et occidental Sibiria ; in Anglia satis frequens : 
gregatim volans, et nidificans in excelsis arboribus. W. 

t In Greek, Zn^oXoyo?, or seed gatherer ; which is also the 
meaning of the Latin name, Frugilega: in German, Roeck ; 
whence the English name and the Swedish Roka : in Dutch, 
Yrwrp. Yrwt • ?ip t Polish. Gawron . 
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aperture of the nostrils. Its belly is not so thick 
or strong, and seems, as it were, rasped. These 
differences, apparently so superficial, imply 
more radical distinctions. 

The peculiarities of the Hook result from its 
mode of life. It feeds upon grain, roots, and 
worms ; and as, in search of its proper subsist- 
ence, it scratches deep in the ground with its 
bill, which in time becomes rough, the feathers 
at the base are worn off by the continual rub- 
bing # . However, *'the straggling feathers are 
perceived there ; a sufficient proof that the bird 
is not naturally bald. 

The appetite of the Rook is confined to grain, 
worms, and insects; it never prowls in the ken- 
nel, nor eats any sort of flesh ; it has also the 
muscular ventricle and the broad intestines of 
the granivorous tribe. 

These birds fly in numerous flocks, which 

* Daubenton the younger, keeper and demonstrator of the 
cabinet of nature* history, made an observation lately in a 
jaunt to the cpuutry, which relates to the present subject. 
This naturalist to whom ornithology already owes so much, 
saw at a distance, in a field entirely uncultivated, six Crows, 
of which he could not distinguish the species, which seemed 
very busy lifting and turning over the stones that were scat- 
tered here and there, to get the worms and insects lodged 
under them. They went so briskly to work, that tbey made 
the smaller stones spring two or three feet. If this singular 
exercise, which no person before bas attributed to the Crows, 
be familiar to the Rooks, it will afford another reason tor the 
wearing and dropping of the feathers that encircle the base 
of their bill. In that case the name Turmtont, now applied 
to a single species of bird, might become generic. 
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We sometimes SO immense as to darken the air. 
We may contiei ve what havoc these hordes 
of reapers k will commit on newly-sown fields, 
or on crops nearly ripe: accordingly, in some 
countries, government has interfered*. The 
British Zoology vindicates them from the asper- 
sion, asserting that they do more good than 
harm, by destroying the caterpillars that gnaw 
the roots of the useful plants, and blast the 
honest labours of the husbandman. It would 
require a calculation to decide the point. 

But not only the Rooks fly in flocks, they 
also nestle in company, as it were,, with those 
of their own species ; and their society is very 
clamorous, especially when they have young. 
Ten or twelve nests are sometimes found on 
the same tree, and a great number of trees 
thus furnished occur in the sameforest, or rather 
in the same districtf. They seek not retire- 
ment and solitude, but rather prefer settling 
near our dwellings. Sclnvenckfeld observes, 
that they commonly prefer thd large trees 
planted round cemeteries ; because perhaps these 
are frequented spots, or afford worms in greater 
plenty ; for we cannot suppose that they are at- 
tracted by the scent of the dead bodies, since we 
have already said that they will not touch flesh. 
Frisch asserts, that if, in the breeding season, a 
person goes under the tree on which they are 

* Aldrovantlus. 

t Frisch. 
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thus settled, he will instantly be deluged with 
their excrements. 

One circumstance will appear singular, though 
very like to what happens every flay among 
animals of a different species. When a pair are 
employed in constructing their nest, one must 
be left to guard it, while the other is procuring 
the suitablo materials; without this precaution, 
it is alleged, the nest would in an instant be 
completely pillaged by the other Rooks which 
are settled on the same tree, each carrying off 
a sprig to. its own dwelling. 

These birds begin to build their nest in the 
month of March, at least in England *. They 
lay four or five eggs, smaller than those of the 
Raven, but marked with broader spots, especially 
at the large end. It is said that the male and 
female sit by turns. When the young are 
hatched, and able to eat, they disgorge their 
food, which they keep in reserve in their craw, 
or rather in a sort of bag formed by the dilata- 
tion of the cesr phagus f. 

I find in the British Zoology, that after their 
hatch is over, they leave the trees where they 
nestled; and that they return not again till the , 
month of August, and only begin to repair or 
rebuild their nests in October J. This would 
shew that they continue almost the whole year 


* British Zoology. t WiHughby. 

i It is said that the herons take advantage of their absence, 
to lay and hatch in their nests. — Aidrovattdut. 
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in England; but in France, in Silesia, and in 
many other countries i, they are undoubtedly 
birds of passage, if we except a few; the only 
difference is, that iu France they announce the 
winter, while in Silesia they are the forer unn ers 
of the summer *. 

The Rook is an inhabitant of Europe accord- 
ing to Linnaeus ; but it would appear that there 
are some exceptions, since Aidrovandus is of 
opinion that there are none in Italy. 

It is said that the young ones are good eating, 
and that even the old ones are tolerable food 
when fat, but this is very rare. Country peo- 
ple have less aversion to their flesh, knowingthat 
they subsist not on carcases, like the Ravens and 
the Carrion Crows f. 


• See Schrvencifeld, p. 243. — At Baume-la-Roche, which is 
a village of Burgundy, a few leagues from Dijon, surrounded 
with mountains and craggy rocks, and where the air is sensibly 
colder than at Dijon, I saw repeatedly in summer, a flock of 
Rooks which had lodged and nestled above a century, I am 
assured, in the holes of rocks facing t^e south-west, and 
where it would be very difficult to get at tnj ir nests, and not 
without being let down by cords. These Rooks were so fa- 
miliar, that they ventured to steal the reapers' luncheons : 
they disappeared about the end of summer, a couple of months 
only after which, they returned to their usual haunt. For 
these two or three years past they have not been seen, and 
their place was immediately occupied by the Hooded Crows. 

t The Rooks are remarked to fly chiefly in the morning 
and the evening. The ervete of the dor-beetle (Scarabtnis 
melutmtha, Linn.) are what they search for in the ground. 
viWr *m* -v* r tr .w™.'»yv» w Denmark, but ate found also 
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in Russia and Siberia. Pallas, during his travels in the north 
of Russia, frequently met with Rooks in the mountains near 
the banks of the Jenissy. Although* they were common, it 
was very difficult to get near them, since they flew very 
high, and always perched on the summits of the most elevated 
rocks. W. 
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THE HOODED CROW*. 


This bird is easily distinguished* from .the 
Carrion Crow and the Rook by the colours of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus CORN IX. C. cinerascens, capite jugulo alia cab- 
daque mfgnb.—Latk. Ind . Oni. i. p. 153. No. 7. 

Corvus Corxix. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 366. 

Cor Nix Cinerea.— <£ ra.ii. p. 19. 4. — Rah Syn. p, 39. A. 4. 
—W%a. p. 84. 1. 18. & 77. . 

La Corneille Mantslk'b.— Ruff. PI Eni.'K.—Buf. 
par S onn xliv. p. 100. pt.73. f. 2. 

Royston CROWf .—Will. ( Angi .) p. 124. t.18* 77. 

Hooded Crow. — Br. ZooL i. No. 77 — Arct. ZooL ii 
p. 251. D. — LatJL Syn. l. p. 874. 5. — Id. Sup. p.77. — Bew, 
Birds , i- 


HABITAT 

in EarojAi Aal* ; -tnajnitudine C. — 22 pollices 

longus^ ' W. 



r tofcave been uuknOwnJn the ancient 
« moderns faawt sfa mMjb * Latin 
yaria, Cor- 

mu Semi-Cmerexu : in Italian. Mittacetoa dr^WmStckfa : in 
Swedish, KtaoLat in Polish, Vrona: in- German, Hotdfrae, 
Schiltkrae, Nabclkrae, Bundtikrae, Pvnterkrae , Winterkrae, 
Astkrae , Grauc^fpe, (i. e. Wood Crow, Shield Crow, Navel 
Crow, Pied Crow, Punctured Crow, Winter Crow, Ash Crow, 
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its plumage. Its head, tail, and wings are of a 
fine black, with blueish reflections ; it is mark- 
ed with a sort of scapulary of a greyish white* * * § 
which extends both ways, from the shoulders to 
the extremity of the body. On account of this 
appearance; it has been called, by the Italians, 
Monacchia, or Nun, and Mantled Crow by the 
French *, • 

It associates in numerous flocks, like the 
Rook, and perhaps is still more familiar with 
man, preferring, especially in winter, the vici- 
nity of our farms and hamlets, and picking up 
its food in the kennels and dunghills, &c. 

Like the Rook also, the Hooded Crows change 
their abode twice a-year, and may perhaps be 
considered as birds of passage ; for we annually 
perceive immense flocks arrive near the middle 
of autumn, and depart about the beginning of 
spring, shaping their course towards the north ; 
but wc are uncertain where they stop. Most 
authors assert, that they pass the summer on the 
lofty mountains f, and build their nests, in the 
pines or firl/f it must therefore be on mountains 
uninhabited and little known, as in those of the 
Shetland isles, where they are actually said to 
breed In Sweden, also §, they . nestle in the 

* The name Hooded Crow is common in Scotland. — Sibbald „ 

i 

t Aldrovaudus, Schweuckfeld, aud Belon. 

X British Zoology . — The authors of that work add, that it 
is the only species of Crow found in those islands. 

§ Fauna Suecica. 
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-woods, especially among the alders, and lay com- 
monly four eggs ; but they never seirie in the 
mountains of Switzerland, of Italy *, 8cc. 

Though, according to n\.>s lia.mulists, it 
lives on every sort of food, w onus, insects, fish f, 
and even putrid flesh, aiui, above all, on tne 
products of milk and tnougn these facts 
would rank it among the omnivorous tribe, 
yet as seeds of various kinds, mixed with small 
stones, are found in the stomach we may 
infer that they are the nearest allied to the 
granivorous species ; and this is another trait 
in their character common to the Hook. In 
other respects, they resemble much the Carrion 
Crow; they have nearly the same size, the 
same port, the same cry, and the same flight; 
the structure of their tail, wings, bill, and feet ; 
the disposition of their internal parts is ex- 
actly the same ||; and if any difference can be 
perceived, they incline to the nature of the 
Rook. They often associate together, and nestle 
on the trees ; both lay four or fjve eggs, eat 

* Aldrovandtjs. 

t Frisch 6ays, that they are expert* at picking ^fish-bones, 
and that when water is let out from pools, they quickly 
perceive the fish that are left iu the pool, and lose no time in 
catching them. It is easy, therefore, to perceive that the 
Hooded Crows may often frequent the sides of water ; 
but this was no sufficient reason for terming them aquatic or 
marine crows . 

t Aldrovandus. § Gesner and Ray. || Willughby. 

IT Frisch remarks, that they place their nest sometimes on 
t)ie tops of trees, and sometimes on the lower blanches! 
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those of small birds, and sometimes devour the 

helpless animals themselves.* 

Analogies so striking to the Carrion Crow 

and the Rook would lead us to suspect that the 

Hooded Crow is only the hybridous offspring 

of these two species. If it were only a variety 

of the Carrion Crow, why does it fly in flocks, 

and shift its abode twice a-year*? or, if it were 

merely a variety of the Rook, whence those 

numerous relations which it bears to the Carrion 

Crow? But this double resemblance will be 
• 

easily explained, if we admit it to he a cross- 
breed, participating of the qualities of both. 
This opinion would appear plausible to philo- 
sophers who are accustomed to trace physical 
analogies; but it derives additional probability 
from the consideration that the Hooded Crow 
is a new family, entirely unknown to the an- 
cients. * 

Frisch says, that the Hooded Crow has two 
cries ; the one hollow and well-known, the 

which would that they sometimes breed in Germany. 

1 have lately ascertained that they nestle sometimes in France, 
and particularly in Buigundy, A flight of these Crows has 
resided constantly, for two or three years past, at Baume-la- 
Roche, in certain holes of rocks, possessed above a century 
by Rooks. One year, these Rooks not having returned, a 
flock of fifteen or twenty Hooded Crows immediately occu- 
pied their scite, have since had two hatches, and are at present 
(20th May, 1773) engaged with a third. This is another ana- 
logous feature of the two species. 

* “ The Raven and Crow are always seen, and never mi- 
grate or abscond/' — Arist. Hist . Anim. lib. ix. 23. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 


WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE CHOWS. 


I. 


THE SENEGAL CROW* 

To judge of this from its shape and colours, 
which is all that we know of it, we should sup- 
pose it most analogous to the Hooded Crow, 
and differing only because its white scapulary 
is not so much extended. Some distinctions 
are also perceived in the length of its wings, the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFIC'S. 

Corvus Dauuricus. C. ater, nucha canescente, cervic* 
pectoreque albis. — Lath. Ind.Orn. i«p. 154. No. 8. 
Corvus Dauuricus. — Gmel. Syit. i. p. 387. 

Corvus Scapularis.— Daud. Ornith. t. 2. p. 232. 

La Corneille du Senegal. — Buff. PL Enl. 327. — Buff, 
par Soun. xliv. p. 110. 

White-breasted Crow, — Lath. Syn. i. p. 376. 6. 1. 16. 
HABITAT 


W. 
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shape of its bill, and the colour of its feet. It 
is a new species, and little known *. 

* This bird is described in Pallas's Travels . — It is of the 
size of the Jackdaw, being twelve inches long. It arrives in 
numerous flocks early in the spring, in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Baikal/ from China and the southern parts of the Mogul 
Empire. 


II. 

THE JAMAICA CROW * 

This foreign Crow seems to be modelled from 
ours, only its tail and feet are smaller ; its plu- 
mage is black, like that of the Carrion Crow. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Jam aicensis. C. toto corpora artubusque nigris. 

— Lath. lnt’f. Orn. i. p. 154. No. 10. 

CORVV8 Jam AICENSIS. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 367. 

Cornix Jamaicensis. — Bris. ii. p. 22. 6. 

Cornix Nigra Garrula. — Rati Syn. p. 181. 9. — Sloan. 
Jam. p. 298. 13. 

La Corneille de la Jamaique. — Buff, par Sown, xlitr. 

p. 118. 

Chattering Crow. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 377. 8. 

HABITAT 


m Jamaica: montosis. — 18 pollices longus. 
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In its stomach are found red berries, grain, and 
caterpillars ; which shews that its ordinary food 
is the same with that of our Rook and our 
Hooded Crow. Its ventricle is muscular, aud 
lined in the inside with a very strong coat. 
This bird abounds in the southern part of the 
island, and never leaves the mountains, in which 
respect it resembles our Raven. 

Klein characterises this species by the large- 
ness of its nostrils ; but Dr. Sloane, whom he 
quotes, says only that they are moderately 
large. 

It is obvious that it belongs to the Crows ; 
but it would be difficult to refer it to any one 
species, since it unites the qualities proper to 
each, and differs from them all by its continual 
chattering. 
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THE JACKDAWS *f. 

These birds arc nearly related to the Crows ; 

to institute a comparison between them would 

therefore throw light on the history of both. 

As there are three species of Crows — the 

character '*jpfcificus. 

* ^ 

Corvus Monedula. C. fiipo<Mtigricans, occipite incano, 
fronte alls caudaque nigris. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 154. 
No. 11. 

Corvus Monedula.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 867 —Phil. Tram. 
lvii. p. 347. — Bru. ii. p. 24 . 6, — Rait Syn. p. 40. t. 5. — 
W til. p. 85. 1. 19. — Danilin, Orn. t. 2. p. 238. 

Le Choucas. — Buff. PI. Enl. 623. — Buff, par Sytm. xliv. 
p. 123. pi. 73. fig. 1. 

Jackdaw. — Br. '/ool. i. No. 81 . t. 84. — Arct. Zool. ii. 
p. 251. C. — Will. (Angl.) ~p; 126. t. 19. — Lath. Syn. i. 
p. 378. 9. — Id. Sup. p. 78. — Be w. Birds, i. p. 70. 


‘S^njJAT 

in Europa passim.~lS-poUf<£fe^jt(tigus. 

t Iq Greek, Am«t, K$ik, : in Latin, Lupus, Gnu 

cut, Qrtccvlvs, Monedula from tmmeta, 
a coin, op account of thb bbtTs d i *pc»ib‘ 
abb, Gtudo, Gram : % &|iia%. 

German, Tut ot DuAt, Thule or Da 
in Saxon, Aelcke, Kaeyke, Gackc : in Swiss, Graake .•"In'Dfitfib, 
Kaw: in Flemish, Gary, UtMlkiA': I4‘ ‘Swedish, Kaja: in 
Turkbb, Tschauka . 
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black (the Cajrion Crow), the cinereous (the 
Hooded Crow), and the bald (the Rook) ; so there 
are three corresponding ones among the Jack- 
daws — a black one (the Daw, properly so called), 
a cinereous (the Chough), and a bald. The only 
difference is, that the last is of America, and 
has little black in its plumage. In general the 
Jackdaws are smaller than the Crows ; their cry, 
at least that of the two European species, the 
only kinds known to us, is shriller, and has 
influence in the forming of their names ; such 
as Choucas, Graccus, Kaw, Kae, & c. Rut it 
appears that they have more than one inflexion 
of voice ; for I am assured that they sometimes 
call out tian, tian , tian. 

They live upon insects, grain, fruits, ami 
even flesh, though very rarely ; but they will 
not touch filth, nor do they haunt the coasts to 
pick up the dead fish and other carcases that arc 
cast ashore by the sea*. In this circumstance 
they resemble more the Rook, and even the 
Hooded Crow, than the Carrion Crow ; but 
they approach the latter by the ludtit of search- 
ing and hunting for partridge-eggs, of which 
they destroy great numbers.' 

They fly in large flocks, like the Rooks ; like 
these, too, they form a sort of cantonments, 
which are even move numerous, consisting of a 
multitude of nests crowded upon one another, 
in a large tree, in a belfry, or in the ruins of an 


• Aldrovandu*. 
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old deserted castle*. The male and female, when 
once paired, remain* a long time steadily united. 
When the genial season returns, which awakens 
the sensibility of the animal frame, they eagerly 
court each other’s society, and prattle incessant- 
ly ; they toy and kiss, till they are worked up to 
a fury which can no longer be satisfied with the 
calmer joys : nor do they omit these prelimi- 
naries when reduced to the state of captivity 
After fecundation, the female lays five or six 
eggs, marked with a few brown spots on a 
greenish ground ; and, after the young are 
hatched, she watches, feeds, and rears them 
with an affection which the male is eager to 
share. In this respect the Jackdaw resembles 
the Crows, especially the common sort : but 
Charleton and Schwenckfeld assert that it has 
two hatches in the year ; which has never been 
affirmed of any of the Crows, though it well cor- 
responds to the order of nature, the«mall species 
being always the most prolific. 

The Jackdaws are birds of passage, though 
they are not well entitled to that appellation 
as the Hooks and Hooded Crows, since a num- 
ber of them continue in the country through 
the summer. The towers of Vincennes are at 
every season stocked with them, and so are all 
old buildings which afford the same conve- 
nience and shelter; hut in France there are a/- 

• Belon, Aldrovandus, and Willughby. They prefer the 
holes of trees to the branches. 

t Aristotle, de Generatione, lib. iii. 6 , 
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ways fewer in summer than in winter *. Those 
which migrate, form themselves into great bo- 
dies, like (the Rooks and the Hooded Crows; 
sometimes they join the same army, and conti- 
nually chatter as they fly : yet they keep not the 
same periods in France as in Germany ; for they 
leave Germany in autumn with their young, 
and appear not aguiu till the springs after hav- 
ing wintered with us ; and Frisch was right in 
maintaining that they do not hatch during their 
absence, since neither the Jackdaws nor other 
birds breed in winter. 

With respect to their internal structure, I 
shall only observe that they have a muscular 
ventricle, and near its superior orifice a dilatation 
of the oesophagus, which serves in place of a 
crop, as in the Crows, but that the gall-bladder 
is more elongated. 

They can be easily tamed and taught to speak. 
They seem fond of the domestic state; but they 


* Sonnini makes a singular remark respecting the choice 
these birds make of particular situations m to nestle in. He 
observes, that the fine church of St. Nicholas in Lorraine is 
at all times covered with Jackdaw* ; but that it is not easy 
to account for their preference of churches before other 
buildings, which appear to be equally convenient. la France, 
for example, the Jackdaws build their nests in the towers of 
the churches at Rouen and Mans, whilst they are never seen 
on the towers of Orleans, of Tours, or of Augers,, although 
they are built nearly on the same plan. At Ivtondun there 
are also abundance, but none on the tower- of Bonrges, which 
is only seven leagues distant, and of a height: Md capacity ty, 
all appearance favourable. W. 
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are faithless servants, concealing the food whieh 
they cannot consume, and secreting bits of 
money and jewels. 

To complete the history of the Jackdaws, we 
have only to compare together the two kinds 
which are natives of Europe, and afterwards 
subjoin, as usual, the foreign species and va- 
rieties. ♦ 

The Common Jackdaw* is # of the size of 
a pigeon; its iris is whitish, it has some white 
streaks under its throat, some dots of the same 
colour round its nostrils, and some of an ash 
colour on the hind part of the head and neck ; 
the rest is entirely black, which is deeper, how- 
ever, on the upper parts, and glossed sometimes 
with violet, sometimes with green. 

The Chough| differs from the preceding, 
in being rather smaller, and perhaps less com- 
mon; its iris is blueish, as in the Rooks; the 
prevailing colour of its plumage is black, with- 
out any cinereous mixture, and small white 
points are observed round its eyes. But in every ' 
other respect they are exactly alike, and there 
is no reason to doubt that they belong to the 
same species, and would breed together. 

We need not be surprised that birds so nearly 
related to the Crows, should present the same 

* Choucas. — Buff. 

t Chouc* — Buff. Thu is the Monedula Nigra of Brisson; 
which Linnseus makes to be a variety of the Common Jack* 
daw. Corns Montdula, 

F S 
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varieties. •Ald.rovandus saw in Italy a Jackdaw 
with a white collar ; this is probably the same 
with what is found in many parts of Switzer- 
land, and which for this reason the English call 
the Helvetian Daw *. 

Schwenckfeld had occasion to see a white 
Daw, with a yellowish bill. These white Daws 
are more common in Norway and the cold coun- 
tries ; in the temperate climates even, as in Po- 
land, a small uTiite Daw is sometimes found in 
the nest of the Black Daws or Choughs f: in this 
case the colour of the plumage does not de- 
pend on the influence of climate, but arises from 
a natural defect ; in the same way as white Ra- 
vens are bred in France, and white negroes born 
in Africa. 

Schwenckfeld speaks : 1st, of a variegated 
Daw, which resembles the true Jackdaw, except 
that its wings are white, and its bill hooked. 
2. Another Daw, which is very rare, and differs 
from the common kind in its being crossed $. 


* The Mtmedula Torquata of Brisson, which Linnaeus re- 
gards as a variety. The Collared Jackdaw of Latham, 
f Rzacynzki, 

J I had this year, in my court-yard, four tufted hens, of 
a Flemish breed, which had the bill crossed ; the upper man- 
dible was very hooked, and at least as much so as in the 
cross-bill itself ; the lojvcr was almost straight. These 
■ hens could not feed on the ground so well as^ others : it 
was necessary that grain should be laid of a considerable 
thickness. 
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But these are 9 perhaps, individual varieties, or 
monstrous productions. [A] 


[A] The Jackdaw weighs uine ounces ; its length thirteen 
inches, and its breadth twenty-eight. It is found as far north 
as Sondmor, and sometimes in the Feroa islands ; it leaves 
Smoland and East Gothland immediately after harvest, and 
returns in the vpring with the stares. — Mr. White, in his AV 
tural History of Selbornr , relates a singular fact : That, in a 
neighbouring warren, the Daws sonietimdPbreed under ground 
in the rabbit-burrows. 
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Flint calls this bird which 

name alone includes an ab^MHl^^scriptioh. 
Korax, whiclr signifiea^^^^Saarks the 
blackness of its plumsuBMMHflHBhe analogy 
of its species ; and i& rufous or 

orange, denotes tlunHBH^HnrjKll, which, in 
fact, varies hetweja^MPW^ aMa<l orange; and 
also that of it§ ^»^^^tnbh.arc still more vari- 
able, since ij^0jmtnA inf the subject examined 
by Gesnei^iMid black ift\the one described by 
Brisson. ' That author mMitions also their being 
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sometimes yellow, and others relate that they 
are yellow in wintfer and red in summer. These 
yellow feet and bill, which last is smaller than 
that of the Jackdaw, have made it be taken for 
the blackbird, and termed the Great Alpine 
Blackbird. But if we draw a comparison, we 
shall find that it approaches much nearer, to the 
Jackdaws, by the size of its body, the length of 
its wings, and even the shape of its bill, though 
slenderer, and by its nostrils being covered with 
feathers, which are thinner, indeed, than in the 
Jackdaws. 

In the article of the Red-legged Crow, or 
Cornish .Chough, I have stated the difference 
between these two birds ; which Belon, and 
some others who have not seen them, have con- 
founded together. * 

Pliny believed the Pyrrhocorax to be of the 
Alps*; but Ge$ner, who has accurately pointed 
out the distinction between it and the Red- 
legged Crow, says, that in certain parts of the 
country of the Orisons, this bird does not ap- 
pear in winter ; and in other parts that it is seen 
nearly the whole ^%ar, but that its favourite re- 
sidence, wliefe it settles in numerous flocks, is 
the summit of lofty mountains. These facte 
restrict somewhat the opinion of Pliny, but at 
the same time they confirm it. 

The Alpine Daw is of a middle size, be- 
tween the Jackdaw and the Carrion Crow: 
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its bill is smaller, and more arched than either ; 
its cry is shriller, and niort plaintive than the 
Jackdaw, iand by no means agreeable*. 

It lives chiefly upon grain, and is very de- 
structive among the crops ; its flesh is very in- 
different eating. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains draw meteorological predictions from its 
manner of flying; if it rises aloft, they lay 
their account for cold ; if it keep near the sur- 
face, they expect mild weather. 

• Schwenckfeld says, that the Pyrrhocorax , which he terms 
also the Night Crow , is noisy, especially during the night, 
and seldom appears in the day; but I am not certain if 
Schwenckfeld means the same bird as I do, by that name. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE JACKDAWS. 

I. 

THE MUSTACHIO DAW* 

This bird, which is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, is nearly the size of the Blackbird ; 
its plumage is of a glossy black, like the 
Jackdaws ; and its tail is proportionally long- 
er than in any of them ; all the feathers which 
compose it are equal, and the wings, when 
closed, do not extend half its length ; the fourth 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus HotIentottus. C. virescenti-ater, cauda tequali, 
mystacibus longissimis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 150. No. 12. 
Corvus Hottentot', us . — GmeL Sytt. i. p. 364. 

Monk du i . a Capitis Bona: Spei. — Bris. ii. p.33.10. t. 2. 
f. 2. 

Lb Cuoucas Moustache. — Buff. PI. EhI. 220. — Buff, 
pur Sonn. xliv. p. 142. pi. 84. f. 2. 

Hottentot Crow. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 380. 10. 

HABITAT 

ad'caiout Boose S jei. — 11/: wllices longus. 
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and fifth are the longest of all, reaching two 
inches and a half farther than the first. 

There ;®'e two circumstances to be remarked 
in the exterior of this bird : 1. Those long and 

flexible black hairs which arise from the base of 
the upper mandible, and which are twice as 
long as the bil 1 ; besides many other hairs, shorter 
and stifter, and pointing forwards, and spreading 
over this same base, as far as the corners of the 
mouth. 2. Those long and narrow feathers in- 
serted in the upper part of the neck, which play 
on the back, and form a sort of mane. 


II. 


THE BALD DAW*. 

This singular Daw corresponds to the Rook : 
the anterior part of its head is bare as in the 
Rook, and its throat is only shaded with a few 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Coitvus Calvits. C. ferrugineo iuscus sulitus rufescons, 
fdric ultra oculos nuda. — lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 153. No. G. 
Oorvcs Cai.vcs. — (imel. Syst i. p. 372. 

Le Ciiovcas Ciiauvk. — 1 luff. Ft. Eat. 521. — Buff, pur Sonn , 
xliii. |>. 145. pi. 75. fig. 2. 

Balu Chow.— L ath. Syn. i. p. 383. 10. 


HABITAT 
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straggling feathers. Its relation to the Daws 
in general is marked by the length of its wings, 
the shape of its feet, its port, its bulk, and its 
wide uostrijs, which are almost round. But it 
differs because its nostrils are not covered with 
feathers, and are placed in a deep cavity on 
either side of the bill, and also because its bill 
is broader* near the base, and scalloped at the 
edges. I can say nothing with respect to its 
history. It has not even received a name in 
any treatise of ornithology. It is a native of 
Cayenne. 


III. 

THE NEW GUINEA DAW* 

The natural place this bird ought to occupy 
Is between our Daws and what I call Colnud. 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

* f 

Coevus Nov^ Guinea. C. cinereus, capistro fascia per 
eculos caudaque nir,ris, dorso postico uropygio abdomine 
femoribus crissoque aJbo nigroque iusciatis. — Lath . Jnd. 
Orn. i. p. 15G. No. 14. 

Corvus Novje Guineas. — Gmi. Syst. i. p. 371. 
LECHoucAsde 1 a Nouvklle Guink'r .—Buff. Pl.Enl. 

629. — Buff. par Satin, xliv. p, 147. pi. 75. fig. 1. 

New Guinea Crow.— La/A. Syn. i. p. 361. 13. 


HABITAT 
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It has the figure of the Daws, the grey plu- 
mage of one of them, at least:, on the upper part 
of the body ; but it is not so large, and its bill 
is broader in the base, in which it resembles the 
Colnud. It differs from the last by the length 
of its wings, which reach almost to the end of 
its tail, and from the Colnud and the Daws by 
the colours of the under-side of the body, wliich 
consist of Llack and white stripes, that extend 
to the wings, and which bears some resemblance 
to those in the variegated Woodpecker. 


IV. 


THE PAPUAN DAW*. 

The prevailing colour of this bird (for w« 
know only its surface) is an ash-grey, deeper 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICS? 

Corvvs Papuknsis. C. cinereo-gtiseus, abdomine albo, 
remigibus fusco-nigricaotibus, macula per oculos nigra. — 
Lath. Jnd. Orn. i. p. lf>7. No. 15. 

Corvus Papuknsis. — Gmel. Spst. i. p. 371. 

Lb Choucari de la Nouvelle Guinb'e. — Buff. PI, Enl, 
030. — Huff, par Sunn. xliv. p. 140. 

Papuan Ckow.— Lath. &>». i. p. 382. 14. 


HABITAT 
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in the upper side, and lighter in tlic ifhder, 
and diluting, by degrees, almost to white under 
the belly and the parts adjacent # There are 
only two exceptions to this uniformity of plu- 
mage. 1. A black ring, which surrounds the 
base of the bill, and extends as far as the eyes. 
2. The great quills of the wings, which are of 
a blackish, brown. 

In this bird the nostrils are, as in the preced- 
ing, entirely covered with white feathers ; the 
bill is nearly similar, except that the ridge of 
the upper mandible is not round as in the Jack- 
daws, but augular as in the Colnud. It bears 
other relations also to the last, and resembles 
it in the proportions of its wings, which extend 
no farther than the middle of its tail ; in the 
smallness of its feet, and in the shortness of its 
nails. In short, we cannot hesitate to place it, 
as u'ell as the preceding, between the Jack- 
daws and the Colmuls. Its length, reckoning 
from the point of the bill to the extremity of 
the tail, is about thirteen inches. 

We owe -this new species, as well as the pre- 
ceding, to Sonnerat. 
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V. 

THE CAYENNE COLNUD*. 

I rank this bird after the Daws, though it 
differs from them in some respects, because it 
is certainly more analogous to these, than* to 
any birds of our continent. 

Like No. II. it has a very broad bill at the 
base, and resembles it also in another respect, 
in being bald ; but this is in a different way, 
the neck being almost naked and fcatherless. 
Its head is covered from the nostrils inclusively, 
with a sort of black velvet cap, consisting of 
small straight feathers, short, interwoven, and 
very soft to the feel ; these are more straggling 
under the neck, and much more so under the 
sides and in the hind part. 

The Colnutl is nearly of the size of our Jack- 
daws, and we mav add that it wears their 

9 %t 

livery ; for its plumage is entirely black, except 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU9. 

4 

Corvus Nunus. C. niger, pileo ox mollioribus plumis 
contexto, collo r a riiis plumis coutecto . — Linn . tyst, Nat . 
CmeL i. p. 371. No. 30. 

Le Colnud de Cayenne.—*/?^, PL EnL QOB.—Bvf. par 
Sonn. xliv. p. 155. pi. 70. f. 2. 

Bare-necked Crow,— Lath. i. p. 382. No. 15. 


HABITAT 
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some of the coverts and the wing - Quills, 
which are pf a whitish grey. 

To look at the feet of the one wjiich I ob- 
served, one would suppose that the hind-toe 
was forcibly turned back ; but this is its natural 
position, and it can be directed forward occa- 
sionally, as in the martins. I have even re- 
marked that it is connected with a membrane 
to the inner toe in each foot. It is a new 
species * 

* The Colnud, according to Sonnini, is not a very com- 
mon bird : u French Guinea, which seems to be its native 
country. W. 


VL 

THE PHILIPPINE BAL1CASE*+. 

I cannot prevail upon myself to, give this 
bird the appellation of a Daw, as Brisson has 

* C1I AKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Bai.IC assius. C. viri'scrnti-atcr, cauda forsicata. 

— Lath, hid, 0 */7i. i. p. 156. No. 13. 

CoRWS BalicaSsius. — Gmcf. Syst. i. p. 371. 

Monk ou la PhilippeNsis. — Briss, ii. p. 31. 9, t. 2. f. 1. 
Le Choucas des Philippines. — Buff, PI, Enl, 603.— 
Buff, par Soun, xliv. p. 157. pi. 76. f. 1. 

Philippine Crow. — Lath, Syn. i. p. 381. 

HABITAT 

in insulis Philippine, India ad caput Bonse Spei. — 10 pollices 
iongus. W. 

+ Tn it lie ^h'fiTioinen r.t is called Bali-Cassio, 
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done \ since, from his description even, it ap- 
pears to differ widely from them. Its wings ex- 
tend only , fifteen or sixteen inches, and it is 
scarcely larger than a Blackbird: its bill is 
thicker and longer in proportion than in any of 
the European Jackdaws ; its feet slenderer, and 
its tail forked; lastly, instead of the shrill 
. gloomy cries of the Jackdaws, it .has a soft 
pleasant song. Such differences would lead 
us to expect many more, when the bird is better 
known. 

Its bill and feet are black ; its plumage of the 
same colour, with green reflections ; its colour, 
at least, is the same, therefore, with that of the 
Jackdaw. 
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Tins bird resembles the crow so much in ex- 
ternal appearance, that Linnaeus has classed 


* CHARACTER SPECIFXCU9, 

Corvus Pica. C. albo nigroqne variua, cauda cuneiform^. 

— hath . I ml. Orn. i. p. 1G2. No. 32. 

Corvus Pica — Gtnel. Syst , i. p. 873. PhiL Trans, lxii. 
p. 387 .—Ran Si/n. p. 41. A. 1.— frill, p. 87. t. 10.— 
Jim. ii. p. 35. 1. 

La Pie. — Buff. PI. EnL 488. — Buff, par S<mn. xliv. p. 161. 
pi. 77. fig. 2. 

Magpie, or PiAWET. — Br. Zoo!, i. No. 78. Arct.Zool. ii. 
No. 138.— Will. (Angl.) p. 127. t. 19. — Lath. Syn. i. 
p. 392. 29.— Id. Sup. p. 80. — B ( ». By ds. u p 78. 


HABITAT 

in Europe Asia, rarius in Amenc*;; to AhgRfe-sjrlvw frc- 
queus. — 18 pollicts iqngus. 

* . X 

t In Oreek Kiw*«w' Ktrla, and on jwconntof 
ed piun^g*, ‘* k 

some, .,$% f in 

; m 

Orassa 

Lazzaro rica % TuttS: m^ESefmaft, Atfofer, A— 
Ageriusttr : in ‘ Flemish, Atxtcr : in Polish, Strokq : in 
Swedish, Skat*, Skxira, Skara : in Danish, Skadc: in Nor- 


i Ht 
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them under the same genus; and fielon remarks, 
that if the tail of the MIgpie was shortened, 
and the c white removed from its plumage, it 
would be really a crow. In fact, the Magpie 
has the bill, the feet, the eyes, and the general 
shape of the crows and jackdaws' ; it has also 
many of their instincts and habits, for it is 
omnivorous, living on all sorts of’ fruits, and 
devouring even carrion*, robbing the small 
birds’ nests of the eggs and the young, and 
seizing sometimes the parents, either by an 
open attack, or by surprising them* while en- 
snared. One has been known to fall upon a 
blackbird, another to snatch a crab, but 
strangled by the closing of the claws, &c. 1’ 

Its fondness for live flesh has suggested the 
breeding it for falconry, like the ravens It 
commonly spends the warm season paired with 
its female, and engaged in hatching and breed- 
ing its young. In the winter it goes in flocks, 
and approaches the hamlets, where it has greater 
resources, which the severity of the season 
renders the more necessary. It*is easily recon- 
ciled to the sighf of man % soon grows familiar 
in the house, and at last becomes master. I 
knew one which passed a day and night among 

* Klein. — I saw one that ate greedily the skin of an 
orange. 

t Aldrov andus. — It occasions much disorder in the 
catching of birds by calls ; and dares, as it were, the fowler 
in his hut. 

I Frisch. 
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a crew of cats, which it was shrewd enough to 
command. 

It prattles nearly like the carrion*crow, and 
learns to imitate the cries of animals, and even, 
the human voice. One is mentioned which 
could exactly mimic the calf, the kid, the 
sheep, and even the notes of the shepherd’s 
pip‘e : another repeated completely the flourish 
of trumpets*. Willughby knew many which 
could pronounce whole phrases. Margot is 
the word commonly given them, because they 
can the most readily articulate it; and Pliny 
assures us, that this bird is very fond of that 
sort of imitation, is pleased with repeating the 
words it has learned, studies patiently and 
earnestly to rccal those it has lost, is overjoyed 
with the discovery, and sometimes tlies of vex- 
ation, if its recollection fails it, or if its tongue 
refuses to pronounce a hard wordf. 

The tongue of the Magpie is like that of the 
raven, for the most part black. It alights on 
the backs of hogs and sheep, like the jackdaw, 


• Plutarch relates thdt a Magpie, which amused itself with 
imitating human discourse, the cry of animals, and the 
sound of instruments, having one day heard a flourish of 
trumpets, became mute all of a sudden, which surprised pec- 
sons who had been accustomed to hear it chatter incessantly; 
but they were mush more surprised some time after, when, 
quite unexpectedly, it broke silence, not to repeat 'its usual 
lesson, but to copy the notes and modulations of the 
trumpets. — Plutarch. 
t Hist. Nat. lib. x. 42. 
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anil searches after the vermin, which infest these 
animals: with this difference, however, that 
the ho" receives its civilities with complaisance; 
but the sheep, no doubt more delicate and sen- 
sible, seems to dread it*. It also snaps, very 
dexterously, the flies and other winged insects 

which come in its wav. 

• 7 * , 

The magpie can be. caught by the same 
snares, and in the same manner, with the car- 
rion crow, and it is addicted to the same bad 
habits of stealing and hording up provisions f ; 
habits almost ever inseparable in the different 
species of animals. It is imagined also to fore- 
bode rain, when it chatters more than usually j;. 
On the other hand, many circumstances con- 
cur to separate it from the crows. 

It is much smaller than even the jackdaw, 
not weighing more than eight or nine ounces ; 
its wings are shorter, and its tail longer in pro- 
portion, aud hence its flight is neither so lofty, 
nor so well supported. It never undertakes 
distant journeys, but only flics from tree to tree, 
or from steeple to steeple. "When on the 
ground, it is in a continual 'flutter, hopping as 
.much as walking, and briskly wagging its tail. 

* Salome. 

t I have verified this fact, by scattering before a tame 
Magpie pieces of money and little bits of glass. It wits dis- 
covered also, that they conceal their theft with such great 
care, that it was sometimes difficult to make a detection : 
under the bed, for instance, dr between the quilts. 
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It shews, iu general, more restlessness arfd ac- 
tivity than the crows; it is more malicious, aud 
is disposed to a species of raillery* * * § . The fe- 
male accordingly displays greater art and con- 
trivance in the construction of her nest ; 
whether because she is more ardent for the 
male and therefore more attached to its 
young, or because she is aware that many birds 
of rapine are forward to plunder its eggs and its 
brood, and, besides, that some of them are 
prompted to retaliate;. She places her nest on 
the tops of the loftiest trees, or, at least, on 
high bushes;};, and, with the assistance of the 
male, strengthens it on the outside with flexible 
twigs and worked mud, and environs the whole 
with a basketing of small thorny branches 
closely entangled, leaving only in the thickest 
and most accessible side, a small hole for enter- 
ing. ilut, not contented with safety alone, she 
seeks convenience; she lines the bottom of the 
nest with a sort of round mattress §, on which 

* “ I once s;i w* st Magpie flying towards, a bird, which 
happened to lie tied to some place ; aud as it was reaching to 
eat a hit of flesh, tin* Magpie removed the morsel with its 
tail. I thence concluded that the Magpie delights iu tan- 
talising other birds .” — Avicenna apart Utsnemm. 

t The ancients had this bleu; for, from the name of the 
Magpie Kiava, they formed the verb Ktcraav, to desire. 

| It commonly builds in the skirts of woods or on vine- 
yards. 

§ “ The Blackbird and Magpie spread a bedding under 
I heir young.” — Aristotle , Hist. A aim. lib. i\. 13. 1 take 
this opportunity to observe, that many writers have though! 
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the young repose soft :ind warm ; and though 
this lining, which is the tritb nest, be only six 
inches in diameter, the whole mass, including 
the thorny embrasure, is at least two feet 
every way. 

But all these precautions are not sufficient to 
remove her anxiety and apprehensions : she is 
perpetually on the watch; if she perceive a 
crow to approach, she flies immediately to meet 
him, harasses him, and pursues him to a di- 
stance*. If the enemy be more formidable, a 
falcon for instance, or an eagle, yet will not 
fear restrain ; she rushes on danger with a te- 
merity which is not always crowned with suc- 
cess. Her conduct must sometimes, however, 
be more considerate, if we believe what is al- 
leged, that when she sees a person spying her 
iiest with too envious an eye, she transports the 
eggs to some other place, either between her 


that the Kww* of Aristotle is the same with our jay, because 
t ! u Ktava. is described to hoard up acorns,* whicli are the 
principal food of the jay ; but it is admitted that this food 
is common to botli the jay and thg Magpie; and there arc 
two characters peculiar to the jay, which Aristotle could uot 
fail to have observed, viz. the two blue marks on the wings, 
and the sort of crest which the bird makes by occasionally 
bristling the feathers on the head. Since Aristotle is silent 
on these particulars, I conjecture that his Magpie and ours 
are the same bird, and likewise the long-tailed variegated 
Magpie which was new at Rome, and rare even In the time of 
Pliny. — lab. x. 29i 
* Frisch. 
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claws, or in a way still more increc$>le # . 
Sportsmen tell stories no less strange about her 
skill in arithmetic, though her knowledge ex- 
tends ndt beyond the number five'f. 

She lays seven or eight eggs at each hatch, 
and breeds only once a year, unless the nest be 
destroyed or deranged, in which case she con- 
structs another, and both parents exert them- 
selves with such ardour as to complete it 
in less than a day. They have afterwards a 
second hatch, consisting of four or five eggs ; 
and if they be again disturbed, they will re- 
build the nest, and make a third hatch, though 
still smaller than the preceding The eggs of 
the Magpie are never so large, or of so deep a 

♦ 44 To the underside of a twig they glue two eggs with 
their excrements, and, having takcu the burthen on their 
neck, they transport it tbfs equally poised." — Pliny , lib. x. 33. 

t Sportsmen say, that if a Magpie sees a man enter a hut 
built at the foot of the tree on which it breeds, it will not go 
into its nest till it has perceived the man leave the but ; that 
if two enter, and only one comes out, it will not be deceived 
by the stratagita; but will stay till the second also comes 
out ; that it will likewise distinguish three out of four, and 
even four out of five, beyond which it cannot discriminate. 
It would thence follow, that the Magpie has a distinct idea 
of the series of numbers, from one to five ; and it must be 
confessed that the glance of a man's eye is not perhaps more 
accurate, 

t Something of this kind has made the stratagem be im- 
puted to the Magpie, of having constantly two nests, with a 
view to disappoint the birds of prey, by shifting from the 
one to the oilier. It was for the same reason that the tyrant 
Dionysius had thirty bed-chambers. 
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cGlour, as those of the Raven ; they arc marked 

with brown spots, strewed on a blue-green 

ground, lyost crowded about the thick end. 

John Liebault, quoted by Salerne, is the 

oulv one who aihrms that the male and female 
%/ 

sit alternately. 

The Magpies are hatched blind and shapeless, 
and it is some time before they assume their .de- 
stined form. The mother not only rears them 
with an anxious care, but takes an interest in 
them after they are grown up. Their flesh is 
indifferent eating, though it is not held in such 
aversion as that of young crows. 

•With respect to the difference remarked in 
the plumage, I conceive it to be not absolutely 
specific ; since, among the ravens, the crows, 
and the; jackdaws, individuals are found varie- 
gated, like the Magpie, with black and white : 
we must admit, indeed, tflat in the former 
black is the ordinary colour, as the mixture of 
white and black is in the latter. Rut this is 
not uniform ; and if we examine the bird 
closely, or view it in certain liglrts, we may 
perceive shades of green, purple*, and violet, 
though not expected in a birtf so little celebrat- 
ed for beauty of plumage *. The male is dis- 
tinguished from the female by the deeper blue 
gloss on the upper part of its body, and not by 
the blackness of its tongue, as some have, 
alleged. 


Hl Uish Zoology. 
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The Magpie is subject to moult, lit*e the 
other birds ; but it is observed, that the fea- 
thers drop successively- and by degrees, ex- 
cept those on the head, which are detached 
all at once, so that at. the annual return of the 
season it appears bald®. The young ones do 
not get their long tail before the second year ; 
ant! no doubt this is the time when they become 
adult. 

All that I can learn with respect to the dura- 
tion of the life of the -Magpie is, that l)r. Der- 
Uam kept one twenty years, when it grew 
blind with age j\ 

'Phis bird is very common in i Vance, Eng- 
land, Germany, Sweden, and in every part of 
Europe, except Lapland;};; it is also rare in 
mountainous countries, which shews that it 
cannot support excessive cold. 1 shall close 
this account with a short description, which 
will illustrate what cannot he represented at 
all, or which the figure expresses imperfectly. 

It has twenty quills in each wing,* the first of 
which is vely short, and the fourth and fifth the 
longest ; twelve unequal quills in the tail, di- 
minishing always in length, the farther they 
are from the two middle ones, which are the 
longest of all ; the nostrils round ; the internal 


* Pliny, lib. x. 29. t Allan, 

j Fauna Succitii, No. 70. M. Hebert assures ntc, that no 
Magpies arc seen in the mountain:, ol' lingo), or even at the 
height of Nantua. 
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cye-\i«^ marked with a yellow spot ; the edges 
of the chops beset with Lairs ; the tongue 
blackish e.nd forked ; the intestines about 
twenty-two inches long ; the ccecums half an 
inch ; the (esophagus dilated and covered with 
glands at its junction with the ventricle, which 
is but little muscular; the kidney oblong; and 
the gall-bladder of the ordinary size*. 

I have already said that there are white Mag- 
pies as well as white ravens; and though the 
principal cause of this change of the plumage is 
the influence of northern climates, as may be 
supposed of the white Magpie of Wormiusf, 
which was brought from Norway, and even 
of some of those mentioned by IlzacynskiJ; 
yet I must confess that they are sometimes 
found in temperate climates ; for instance, the 
one caught some years ago in Sologne, 'which 
was entirely white, except a single black fea- 
ther in the middle of its wings ^ ; whether it 
had migrated from the northern countries to 

• Willughby. 

t Mutuum \Vormianum % p. 293. “ It was sent me from 

Norway, where two young ones of this kind were found in 
the nest. It if evidently, from its form, a Magpie, only of a 
white colour, and smaller, not being yet full grown. Its 
head appears smooth. 7 

J “ A white Magpie was hatched in the town of Comarii, 
in the Russian palatinate Five Magpies of the same co- 

lour were seen near Viaska. In Volhinia, not far from the 
township of Olika, another was found/' — Itzacynski , Adu- 
arium. p. 412. 

$ Salerae. 
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France, after having undergone this change, 
or was bred in France, and the change of colour 
owing to some accidental cause, is matter of 
doubt. We must say the same of the white Mag- 
pies that have sometimes been seen in Italy*. 

Wormius remarks, that the head of his white 
Magpie was smooth and bare, because he pro- 
bably saw it in the moulting season ; which 
confirms what I have said with regard to the 
common Magpies •('. 

Willughby saw, in the king of England’s col- 
lection, Magpies of a brown or rusty colour, 
which may be esteemed a second variety of the 
ordinary sort. 

* Gcrini, Storia degli Ueeelli, toin. ii. p. 41. 
f The white Magpie, that at least described by Brisson, 
had not only the plumage,' but also the beak, feet, and nails. 
White. It had, however, some black spots near the end of the 
beak. Sonnini observes that this variety, though com- 
mon in tiie northern countries, is nevertheless very rare in 
France. Muuduyt had a white Magpie in his collection, 
which lived a long time at Paris ; amt he assures us that the 
bird-catchers frequently offered him others. W . 
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\rUICII ARE RELATED TO THE MAGPIE. 

I. 

THE SENEGAL MAGPIE* 

It is somewhat less than ours; but its wings, 
“being proportionally longer, arc nearly of the 
same extent ; its tail, on the contrary, is 
shorter, though of the same shape. The bill, 
the feet, and the nails, are black, as in the com- 
mon Magpie, but the plumage is very different. 

* CHARACTER SPECIEICUS. 

Convvs Senbgalensis. C. ni"ro-violaecus, cauda Cune- 
iform!, rciuigibus rcctricibusque fuscis. — lath. hid. Orn. 
i. |>. 1(53. No. 33. 

Cohviis Sf.nkgai.knms. — Gnu /. Si/>t. i. p. 371. 

Oaves Ater. — Gmi/. .SW. i. p. 37£\ 

C«>RVi;s Piavic . — DiauL Orn. ii. p. 23!). 

Pica Senkgai.knsis. --/tm. ii. p. 10. 2. t. 3. f. 2. 

L.\ Pik du Senegal. — Hujf. /V. lint. .>33. — llujf'.par Sunn- 
xliv. p. l»2. 

Senegal Crow. -Lath. Syn. i. p. 394. 31. 

HA HIT AT 


in Scncgala. — 14 pollices longu*. 


W. 
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It ]j;is not a particje of white, and all tlie co- 
lours arc dull ; the head, the neck, the hack, 
and the breast, arc black, with violet reflections; 
the quills of the tail and the great quills of the 
wings are brown. All the rest is blackish,, with-, 
different degrees of intensity. 


II. 

THE JAMAICA MAGPIE 

This bird weighs only six ounces, and is. 
about a third smaller than the common Magpie, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICCS. 

4 i K Act' LA Qrisci l \. Gr. nigro-violncea, cauda rotiui- 
data. — Lath. hid. Orn. i. p. 1!)1. No. 7. 

CrRACC la Quiscula. — Umcl. Syst. i. p. 0D7. 

Pica Jamaicknsis. -Bris. ii. p. 241. 

Me hops Nuliat Ikide Subarcsentea. — Brown. Jam. 
p. 47G. 

Izanatl. — Rail 4 S’////. m. HJG. 21. 

La Pie do la Jamaiock. — Huj )\ par Sunn. xliv. p. 15)4. * 
Blackbird or Maize-thief. — Kahn. Tr. (cd. And.) i. t. 
p. 2D!. 

Pcrplk Grakle. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 15;). — Lath. Syn. 
ii. p. 402. 0 . — Id. Sup. p. DO. 


HABITAT 


ill Mexipo, America calidiure, Jamaica. — 11| pollices longa< 

W. 
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which it resembles in its bill, its feet, and its 
tail* 

The pli mage of the male is black, with pur- 
ple reflections ; that of the female is brown, 
darker on the back and all the upper side of the 
body, and lighter under the belly. • 

They build their nest on the branches of 
trees. They are found in every part of the 
island, but are most numerous at a distance 
from the scene of bustle. After breeding, they 
quit their concealments, and in autumn they 
spread over the settlements in such prodigious 
multitudes, as sometimes to darken the air. 
They fly thus in flocks for miles, and wherever 
they alight, they occasion considerable damage 
to the planters. In winter, their resource is to 
crowd to the barn-doors. Such facts would 
lead us to suppose that they are frugivorous ; 
but they have a strong smell, and their flesh 
is rank and coarse, and seldom eaten. 

It follows from what I have said, that this 
bird differs from our Magpie, not only in its 
mode of feeding, in its size, and in its plumage, 
but is besides distinguished by its being able to 
continue long on wing, by its associating in 
numerous flocks, and by the rankness of its 
flesh. The difference of sex is attended with a 
still greater in the colours. In short, if we add 
that the common Magpie could not traverse the 
immense ocean which separates the two conti- 
nents, and coujd not support the intense cold 
of a northern passage, we may conclude the 
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American Magpies to be analogous to cars, and 
their representatives in the new world, but not 
derived from the same common stock. 

The tesquizana # of Mexico seems to bear a 
great resemblance to this Jamaica Magpie; 
since, according to Fernandez, its tail is very 
long, and its size is inferior to that of the stare; 
its pluma'ge is of a glossy black ; it flies in nu- 
merous flocks, which are destructive to the cul- 
tivated fields where they alight; it breeds in 
the spring, and its flesh is tough and rank. . In 
a word* this bird might be considered as a sort, 
of stare or jackdaw ; but, if we except the plu- 
mage, a jackdaw with a long tail resembles 
much a magpie. 

It is quite different with respect to the isana j* 
of Fernandez, which Urisson confounds with 
the Jamaica Magpie. The bill, indeed, the 
•feet, and the plumage, have the same colours 
in both; but the isana is larger, and. its bill is 
twice as long: besides, it prefers the coldest 
parts of Mexico, and in its instincts, its habits, 
and its cry/ it resembles the stare. It would be 
difficult, I imagine, to trace these characters in 
the Jamaica Magpie of Cates by ; and, if it 
must be referred to the same genus, it ought at 

* I have formed this word by contraction for the Mexican 
Tequixquiacazanatl. Fernandez calls it also Stare of Salt 
Marshes, and the Spaniards, Tarda (thrush). This bird has a 
plaintive song. — Fernandez , Hist . Avium Now Hispanic ?, 
cap. xxxiv. 

t Id. can>. xxxii. Ha calls it Jzanatl : others Yxtlaolzavatf. 
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least A be formed into a separate species. The 
authority of Fernavule::, the o*nly naturalist who 
has had ar^ opportunity of viewing the bird, 'is 
surely of more weight than the artificial classi- 
fication of a system-maker; and that expe- 
rienced observer says, that it bore ’a stronger 
analogy to the stare than to the Magpie. How- 
ever, we may be deceived in a subject of this 
kind, where our information is drawn from im- 
perfect descriptions and inaccurate figures; 1 
shall add, that the isana has a sort of jeering 
note, common to most of the birds’ termed 
American Magpies *. 

* This bird is not routined to Jamaica, but inhabits tin- 
other West-Indm islands, as well as New Spain, Virginia, and 
Labrador. It is a bird of passage, and makes great havoc 
among the wheat, baric \, oats, and rice. W. 


ill. 

Till-: MAGPIE of tiii: ANTILLES** i - . 

Iirisson lifts classed this bird with the roller*, 
for no other nason than I can discover, except 

* CUAUACTI'.ll SPKC I I- I C US, 

Cmivus Camhi:/j:is. C. subtu* albus, .collo 

Cferuleo torque albo, iiroi»y»io Intro, ri:rtriril>us ccorulfi* 
a’bo variis. — l.ath. . ind. 0/a. i. |i. No. tff). 
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that in Aldrovaudus’s figure the nostril? are 
naked, which Brisson reckons one of the cha- 
racters of the roller: but, 1. we cannot with 
certainty infer from a figure, which Brisson him- 
self considers as inaccurate, a property so 
minute that It would escape the notice of a de- 
signer. 2 ! To this we may oppose a remark- 
able character, which could not be overlooked, 
viz. the long quills in the middle of the tail, 
which Brisson considers as belonging exclusively 
to the Magpie. 3. The Magpie of the Antilles 
resembles "ours in its cry, in its confident dis- 
position, in its nestling on trees, in its saunter- 
ing by the margin of streams, and in the 
coarseness of its flesh * : in short, if we must 

CoRvus Caribb jEUS. — Gmel. St/si. i. p. 374. — Daud. Orn. ii. 
p. 242. 

Galgvlus Antillarum. — Brit. ii. p. 80. 0. 

Pica Caudata In me a. — Raii Syn. p. 42. 6. — Will. 
p. 90. 1. 

Pica Antillarum. — Raii Syn. p. 152. 

La Pie des Antilles. — Buff', par Sonn. xliv. p. 201. 
Persian Pie .—Will. ( Angl.) p. 132. vi. parag. 2. 
Caribbean Crow. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 395. 32. 

HABITAT 

in.Caribbm insulis. W. 

t See L'H istoire G6n6rale des Antilles, tom. i. p. 268. — 
Aldrovandus, tom. i. p. 788. 

* Hitt, det Antdlu. The Magpie also walks by the sides 
of water, since it sometimes catches crabs, as we have 
already said. 
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rank it with the most analogous European birds; 
it ought to be placed amonef the Magpies. 

It diffe/s, however, by the excessive length 
of the two middle quills of the tail, which 
stretch six or eight inches beyond the lateral 
ones*; its colours arc also different,' the bill and 
feet being red; the neck blue, with a white 
collar ; the head of the same blue, tinged with 
a white spot, streaked with black, which ex- 
tends from the origin of the upper mandible to 
the junction of the neck ; the back of a tawny 
colour, the rump yellow, the two long quills of 
the tail striped with blue and white, those of 
the wing mixed with green and blue, and the 
under side of the body white. 

Upon comparing Father du Tcrtre's de- 
scription of the Magpie of the Antilles with 
that of Aldrovandus’s long -tailed Magpie of 
India, we cannot doubt but they were formed 
from a bird of the same species, and con- 
sequently it is an American bird, as we are 
assured by Father du Tertre, who saw it atGua- 
daloupc, and not a native of Jajfan, as Aklro- 

* I do not mean the singular property ascribed to it by* 
Aldrovandus, that there are only eight quills in the tail : 
that naturalist counted them only in a coloured figure, a.very 
uncertain method of judging. Father Dutertre, indeed, re- 
peats the same thing ; but most probably be copies Aldro- 
▼andus, with whose ornithology lie was well acquainted, since 
be quotes it in the next page. Besides, he was accustomed 
to make bis descriptions from memory, which requires as- 
sistance: and, lastly, the Magpie of the Antilles is. perhaps 
the only one in which he mentions the number ofobevtrib 
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vandus asserts from a very uncertain tradition*; 
unless we suppose that it hud penetrated towards 
the north, and thus spread through h£th con- 
tinents. 


* *< The emperor of Japan transmitted this most beautiful 
bird, some years since, to his holiness the Pope, as a re 1 
markable present, as I have learned from the Marquis Fac- 
chinetto, who said that it was received by his uncle Innopent 
IX." — Aldrovandus. 


IV. 


THE HOCISANA*+. 

Though Fernandez calls this bird a great 
stare, we may, from his own account, refer it 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Mexicanus. C. totus coeruleo - niger. — Lath. 
Ind. Ora. i. pA84. 

Corvvs Mexicanus. — Gmtl. Sj/st. i. p. 376. 

Pica Mkxicana Majc*. — T in's, ii. p. 43. 4* 
Hoitzanatl. — Rati Syn. p. 102. 

UHociSANA. — Buff, par Sonn. xliv. p. 206. 

Mexican Crow. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 390. 34. 

HABITAT 

in Mexico. ■ W. 

t Ftmendcz, cap. xxxiii. The Mexican name if ffoctizmatl ; 
it is also called Caccattototl. 
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to the genus of Magpies ; for he tells us, that it 
would be exactly like the Common jackdaw, if 
it werd, somewhat smaller, its tail and nails 
shorter, and its plumage of a purer black, and 
not mixed with blpe. But a long tail is the 
property, not of the stare, but of- the Magpie, 
and what discriminates it the most in its ex- 
ternal appearance from the jackdaw. With re- 
gard to the other characters which separate the 
Hocisana from the jackdaw, they are as much 
foreign to the stare as to the Magpie, if not 
more so. 

This bird courts the residence of man ; it is 
as familiar as the Magpie, chatters like it, and 
has a shrill cry; its flesh is black, and very 
well tasted. 


y. 


THE VARDIOLBt*. 

Seba has given this bird the appellation of 
the Bird of Paradise , as he has to almost. a# 
foreign birds with long tails. In this respect 
the Vardiole was entitled to the name, since its 
tail is double the extreme, length of its body. 
But this tail is not formed as in the bird Qji pUr 


* It i* called Waygthto, or Warty*. 
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radise, for its quill feathers are furnished^vith 
vanes through their whole length, besides many 
other differences. 

White is the prevailing colour in this bird : 
we must only except the head and neck, which 
are black, with very bright purple reflections ; 
tfie feet, which are of a light red ; the wings, 
whose quills have black vanes, and the two 
middle ones of the tail, which stretch much be* 
yond the rest, and which are marked with black 
along their shaft, from the base to half of theif 
length. 

The eyes of the Vardiole are lively, and en- 
circled with white ; the base of the upper man- 
dible is shaded with ’little hair-like black fea- 
thers, that meet behind and cover the nostrils ; 
its wings are short, and extend not beyond the 
origin of its tail. So far it resembles the Mag- 
pie; but it differs oft account of the shortness 
of its feet, which are only the half in propor- 
tion, a circumstance attended with other dif- 
ferences in its figure and port 

It is found* iff the island of Papoe, according 
to Seba, whose description is the only original 
one, and comprehends all that is known about 
this bird. 
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VI. 


THE ZANOE * f. 

Fernandez compares this Mexican bird to the 
common Magpie, for its size, for* the length 
of its tail, for the perfection of its senses, for 
its talents for speaking, and for its proneness 
to steal whatever pleases its fancy. He addsf 
that its plumage is entirely black, except on the 
neck and head, where we can perceive a fulv- 
ous tinge. 

* CHARACTER SPECIF1CUS. 

CoHvtJS Zanoe. C. nigricans, cauda lpngissima, capita 
colloqne subfill vis. — hath. Ini. Om. i. p. 164. No. 37* 
Corvus Zanoe. — Gmd. Sytt, i. p. 396. 

Pica Mexican a Minor. — Bru. ii. p. 44. 6. 

Tzanahoei. — Raii Syn. p. 162 . 

Lb Zanoe. — Buff, par Sonn. xliv. p. 209. 

J.ESSER Mexican Crow. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 307. M, 

HABITAT 


in Mexico. 


W, 


t The Mexican name is TtanaAoei, 




Plate 6 3 
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THE JAY * f- 

What we have said with regard to the in- 
stinct of the Magpie, we hold almost entirely 
in* respect to the Jay; it will be su$[cient, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICS*.* 

Cl >Rvus Glandarius. C. teqtrioUW f^snw cceruleis, 
lioeia transrersis albis uigi^pw, corpvte ferrugiiico 
rariegato. — Lath. lad. Om. ». p. 157. NH 18, 

C< irvus Glandarius.— Gxk/. Sj/st. L p. S86.--~Ran Syn. 

p. 41. A. 2 .— Will. p. 88. 1 10. 

O tRRULUS. — Brit. lip. 47. 1. 

ill Gkai. — Buff. M. jfkl, 481.— ftar Sol in. xliv. p. 220. 
•pi. T7. fig. l v '*V • 

J/.Y. — Br. it fro. 79 . — Arct.^Zool. ii. p. 252. E. — 

, Will. (Anjtki p. 130. t. 19.— £a4, Syn. i. p. 384. 10.— 
id. — Bn p. Dtrdt, i. p. 84.! 

habitat 

> 

iwEnfopn passim et in pollices lcggy^ 
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therefore, to notice the characteristic dif- 
ferences. 1 

The principal one is the blue spot, or rather 
mail formed by various sl-ades of blue, with 
which each of its wings is uoconted, and which 
suffices to distinguish it. at iea>t, .from all the 
other European birds. 1 i has also on its fore- 
head a tuft of small fc.ithc s, black, blue, ..and 
white: in general its toitlu-is have all a soft 
and silky fee I, and it can at pleasure raise and 
depress those ou its head. It is a fourth part 
less than the Magpie; its tail is shorter, and its 
wings longer in proportion, but notwithstand- 
ing it can sca^cly fly better*. 

The male is distinguished by the bulk of his 
head and the lustre of his colours f. The old 
ones differ also from the young in their plu- 
mage, and hence the various inconsistent de- 
scriptions 

The Jays are of a petulant disposition ; they 
have keen sensations and brisk movements, 
and in their frequent bursts of rage they hurry 
into danger, and often entangle* their head be- 
tween two branches, and die thus suspended in 
the air §. When they feel Restraint, their vio- 

* Belon. + Olina. 

% Willughby says, that, in the Jay described by Aldro- 
rand us, no transverse spots appear on the tail. Its feS are 
grey, according to Belon ; they are brown, verging on flesh* 
colour, according to Brisson, and our own observations. 

§ Gesner. This instinct makes those battles credible, 
which are said to be fought between armies of Jays and those 

. * iwr • ' 
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lence exceeds bounds ; and hence, in a, cage, 
they entirely los<? their beauty, by the con- 
tinual rumpling, wearing, and br/akinj* of 
their feathers. 

Their ordinary cry is harsh and frequent; 
they are also fond of imitating other birds 
whose notes are not more agreeable, such as the 
kestril, tire tawny owl, &c. * If they perceive 
in the wood a fox or other ravenous animal, 
they give a certain shrill scream, to alarm their 
companions; they quickly assemble, presuming 
tliat they shall he formidable by their numbers, 
or at least V their noise f. This instinct, 
which the Jays have, of summoning their force; 
together with their violent antipathy to the 
brown owl, suggest several ways of ensnaring 
them, and the sport is commonly very success- 
ful J ; for they are more petulant than the 
magpies, and by no means so suspicious or 
crafty ; nor is their natural cry so various, 
though they have great flexibility of throat, 
and have a turn for imitating all the cries and 
sounds of Animals winch they habitually hear, 
and even human discourse. The word Richard 
they can the inosE easily imitate. They have 
also, like the magpie, and all the family 
of the daws, crows, and ravens, the habit of 
b {Hying their superfluous provisions §, and of 
Stealing whatever they can obtain. But they 
cannot always recognise the spot where they 


$ Id. 




t Id. 


} Belon. 
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have buried their treasure, or, like all misers, 
they are more actuated by the fear of encroach- 
ing on thoir stock, than by the desire of using 
it; so that iu the succeeding spring, the acorns 
and nuts that were concealed, perhaps for- 
gotten, germinate in the earth, and their tender 
leaves discover the useless heap, though too 
late, to the frugal sordid hoarders. 

The Jays breed in woods remote from human 
dwellings, preferring the most branchy oaks, 
whose trunks are entwined with ivy * : but they 
are not so artful and cautious as the magpies iu 
building their nests. I have received many of 
these in the month of May ; they were hollow 
hemispheres, formed with small interwoven 
roots, open above, without any soft lining, 
and without any exterior defence. I always 
found them to contain four or five eggs ; others 
say that the number is five or six. They were 
smaller than pigeons’ eggs, grey, with more or 
less of a greenish hue, and with small spots 
faintly marked. 

The young undergo their moulting in July : 
they keep company with their parents till the 
succeeding spring f, when 'they separate, to 
form new pairs. By this time the blue plate on 
their wings, which appears very early, has at- 
tained its highest beauty. 

In the domestic condition, to which they 
■easily conform themselves, they become accus- 


♦ Olant. . 
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tomed to all sorts of food, and live in tjpis way 
eight or ten years *. In the state of' freedom, 
they feed not only on acorns and filberts, but 
on chesnuts, peas, beans, sorbs, gooseberries, 
cherries, raspberries, &c. They also prey on 
the young of other birds, when they can sur- 
prise them in the nest during the absence of the 
parents; and sometimes they venture to attack 
the old ones,,, when they discover them entangled 
in snares ; anil in this case they * advance with 
their usual imprudence, and are often caught 
thcmsel v es •{•. Their flesh, though not delicate, 
is eatable, particularly if it be boiled first, and 
afterwards roasted. 

In Jays, the first phalanx of the outer toe is 
in each foot connected with that of the middle 
toe; the inside of the mouth is black; the 
tongue of the same colour, forked, thin, mem- 
branous, and almost transparent; the gall- 
bladder is oblong ; the stomach not so thick, 
and lined with weaker muscles than the gizzard 
in the grauivorous tribe. Their gullet must be 
very wid£. Tor they swallow acorns, filberts, 
and even chesnuts, entire, like the ring-doves J ; 
I know, however, that they never thus treat the 
flower-cup of a pink, though they are exceed* 
ingly fond of the seed which it contains. I 
Hive often admired their procedure : if a pink 
be thrown to them, they seize it greedily, and 
jf others be offered, they -continue to snatch 


t 01ioa. Frisch. .+ Frisch. British Zoology. { Belon. 
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them till their bill can hold no more. When 
they want to eat these, they lay aside all the 
rest but dae, hold it with the right foot, and 
pluck off the petals one by one, keeping a 
watchful eye all the time, and casting a glance 
on every side : at last, when the seed appears, 
they devour it greedily, and again begin to 
pluck a second flower. 

This bird is found in Sweden, Scotland, 
England, Germany, and Italy; and is, I be- 
lieve, a native of every country in Europe, and 
even of the corresponding climates of Asia. 

Pliny mentions a kind of Jays or magpies 
with five toes, which learned to speak better 
than the rest *. This is not more wonderful than 
that there should exist hens with five toes, 
especially as the Jays become more familiar and 
domestic than hens; and we know well, that 
all animals which live with man, anil feed 
richly, are subject to exuberance of growth. 
The phalanges of the toes might be multipli- 
ed in some individuals beyond the usual num- 
ber ; a deviation which has been asfcribed too 
generally to every species f. 

But another variety, more generally known 
in this species, is the White Jay. It has the 
blue mark on the wings but is distinguished 
from the common Jay by the almost universal 
whiteness of its plumage, which extends even 
to its bill and nails, and by the red colour of 

* Lib. x. 42. f Aldrovandu*. } Gerini. 
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its eyes, a property observed in so maijy other 
white animals, hut we must not imagine that 
this white complexion is entirely jrnre; it is 
often shaded with a yellowish tinge of various 
intensity. In a subject which I examined, the 
coverts of the wings were the whitest ; its feet 
also seemed to be more slender than those of the 
common Jay. [A] 

[A] It weighs between six and seven ounces, its length is 
thirteen inches, breadth twenty and a half. It is esteemed 
one of the most beautiful of the British birds, 
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II. 

THE PERUVIAN JAY* 

\ 

The^lumage of this bird is of singular beauty ; 
it consists of an assemblage of the finest colours, 
sometimes melting with inimitable art, and 
sometimes forming a contrast which heightens 
the effect. The delicate green which prevails 
in the upper part of its body, extends on the 
one side over the six mid-quills of the tail, and 
on the other it advances, passing by insensible 
shades, and receiving, at the same time, a blueish 
tint, to join a sort of white crown on the head. 
The base of the bill is surrounded with a fine 
blue, which appears again behind the eye, and 
in the space below it. A kind of black velvet, 
which covers the throat and all the fore-part of 
the neck, is contrasted at its upper margin with 

•character specificus. 

*■ « 

Corvus Pekuvianus. C. dilute viridis, fronte cacnilea, 
vertice colloque supra albidis, gula jugrloque atris, abdo- 
mine rcctricibusque lateralibus flavis. — lath. Jnd. Orn. i. 
p. 101. No. 30. 

Corvus Pkruvianus— Cmd. Si/ fit, i. p. 373. 

Le Geai du Perou. — Bujf. PI. Enl. 025. — Buff, par Sonn , 
xliv. p. 240. pi. 78. fig. 1. 

Peruvian Jay . — l*ath. Syn. i. p. 391. 27. 


HABITAT 
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the fine blue colour^ and at its lower to thp jon- 
quil yellow which is spread over the bralst, the 
belly, and the three lateral quills on each side 
of the tail. The tail is tapered, and more so 
than the Siberian Jay. 

Nothing is known with regard to the quali- 
ties of this bird, which has never been seen in 
Europe. 


III. 

THE BROWN CANADA JAY, OR 
CINEREOUS CROW*— Lath. 

If it were possible to suppose that the Jay 
could migrate into America, I should be in* 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Canadensis. C. fuscus, fronte flavicante, subtus 
rcctricumque apicibusalbidus. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 160. 
No. 23. 

Corvus Canadensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 376. 

Garrulus Canadensis Fuscus — -Brit. ii. p. 54. 3. t. 4. 

f.2. 

Le Geai Brun de Canada. — Bvff. PI, Enl. 630. — Buff, 
par Sonn. xliv. p. 248. 

Cinereous Crow. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 137.— Phil. Trans. 
Ixii. p. 386. — Lath. Sun. i. p. 389. 23. 

HABITAT 


far America boreali.— 9 poilices loagus. 


W. 
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clineij to suppose that tliif is a variety of our 
European species; for it. has the appearance 
and the' port, and also those soft silky feathers 
which aie conceived to belong peculiarly to the 
Jay. It is distinguished only by its inferior 
size, by the colours of its plumage, and by the 
length and shape of its tail, which is tapered. 
Such slight differences might be ascribed to cli- 
mate; but our Jay is unable to traverse the in- 
tervening ocean. Till, therefore, we receive 
a fuller account of the habits of the Brown 
Jay of Canada, we shall consider ‘it as one 
of the foreign species, the most analogous to 
our Jay. 

The upper side of the body is of a brown co- 
lour ; the under side, and also the crown of the 
head, the throat, and the fore-part of the neck, 
are of a dirty white, which also appears at the 
extremity of the tail and wings. In the indivi- 
dual which I observed, the bill and the legs 
were of a deep brown, the under side of the 
body of a deeper brown, and the lower mandi- 
ble bro„ader than in the figure lastly, the fea- 
thers on the throat, jutting forward, formed a 
sort of barbil # . • 

* It inhabits the northern ami western parts of America, 
breeds early in the spring, and builds its nest with sticks and 
grass in the pines. It lays two, and rarely three eggs, which 
are blue. The young are quite black. They fly in pairs, the 
male and female being precisely alike. They store up ber- 
ries in hollow trees ; yet they are avaricious, and so bold 
as to visit the huts of the natives, and pilfer whatever they 
can snatch, even salted meat. They are seldom seen in the 
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IV. 


THE SIBERIAN JAY* 

The points of analogy between this new spe- 
cies and our Jay consist in a certain family like- 
ness, and that the shape of the bill and feet, 
and the position of the nostrils, are nearly the 
same; and also that the Siberian Jay has, like 
ours, narrow feathers on its head, which it can 
raise at pleasure as a crest. The discriminat- 
ing properties are these : it is smaller, its tail is 
tapered, and the colours of its plumage are very 
different. Its history is totally unknown. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Infaustus. C. cioerascens suberistatus, l'acie 
colloque subtus coerulescenti-albis, uropygio, corpora sub- 
tus rectricibusrjue latcralibus ferrugineo-fulvis. — Lath. Ind. 
Om. i. p. 159. No. 2*2. Var. |3. 

Corvus Sibiricus. — Gmcl. Sytt. i. p. 373. 

Lb Geai de Siberie. — "Buff. PI, EhU6 08 . — Buff, par Sontt. 

xliv. p. 251. pi. 79. fig. 1. 

Sibirian Jay. —Lath. Syn. i. p. 391. 26. 

HABITAT 


W. 


in Sibiria^— 10 pollicet longus. 
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V. 

THE WHITE COIF, OR CAYENNE 
JAY * 

It is nearly of the size of the Common Jay, 
only it is taller, its bill shorter, its tail and 
wings proportionally longer, which gives it a 
sprightlier air. 

There arc also other differences, chiefly in 
the plumage; grey, white, black, and the dif- 
ferent shades of violet, constitute all the variety 
of its colours. The grey appears on the bill, 
the legs, and the nails ; the black on the front, 
the sides of the head, and the throat ; the white 
round the eyes, on the crown of the head, and 
on the nape as far as the origin of the neck, and 

# CHARACTER SPEC I FICUS. 

toRVUS Cayanus. C. subviolaceus subtus candidus, 
jugulo fronteque nigris, cauda aptcc alba. — Lath. lnd. Orn. 
c ’ i. p. 160. No. 24. . 

^Avavvis Cayancs. — (imel. Sint. i. p. 370. 

J ARBULUS Cay an emus. — Brit. ii. p. 52. 2,t. 4. (. 1. 

>k Geai tie Cayenne. — Buff. PI. Enl. im.—Bvf. par 
Sonn. xliv. p. 253. pi. 7(). f. jj. 

Cayenne Jay. — iMh. Syn. i. p. 3»8. 22. 

HA BIT AT 

!■ Cayaoa.— * 13 polliccs lougus. 


W. 
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also over all the lovter part of the bodw? the 
violet lighter en the back and wings, anc^Beeper 
on the tail, which is tipped with white, and 
composed of twelve quills, of which the two 
middle ones are rather longer than those 
towards the side. 

The small black feathers on its front are short, 
and scarcely flexible ; part of them project over 
the nostrils, and the rest are reflected, so as to 
form a sort of ruffled crest. 


VI. 

THE GARLU, OR THE YELLOW- 
BELLIED JAY OF CAYENNE*. 

This also is a native of Cayenne ; but of all 
the Jays it is the one which has the shortest 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Fi.avic. aster. C. vircscente-fuscus, subtus (lavas, 
• vertice striga aurea, supcrciliis gulaque albis. — Lath. Ind. 

Orn. i. p. 182. No. 31. 

Corvus Fla vvs.—Gmel. Syst. i. p. 373. 

Le Gari.u ou Lr Gf.ai Ventre Jaune de Cayenne. 

— Buff. PI. Rnl. 240. — Buff, par Sonn, xliv. p. 255. 
y ELLOW-BKL1.1ED J ay .—lath. Syn. i. p. 302. 28. 

HABITAT 

w Cayana.— 9 poUices lougus. W, 
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wing' x ; we should therefore be the farthest from 
suspeevng that it crossed the Atlantic, espe- 
cially as it can subsist only in warm climates. 
Its feet are short and slender. I can add no- 
thing with respect to its colours, but what the 
sight of the figure will suggest ; and with re- 
spect to its habits, we are totally ignorant. 
We know not even whether, like the other 
Jays, it can erect the crown feathers. It is a 
new species. 


VII. 

THE BLUE JAY OF NORTII- 
AMERICA*. 

This bird is noted for the fine blue colour of 
its plumage, which, with a slight intermixture 


* CHARACTER SPECI Ele'US. 


Corvus Cristatus. C. tectrijibus alarum lincis tran&k 
versis nigris, corpore cceruleo, collari nigro. — Lath. Ina. 
Orn. i. p. 158. No. 10. 

Corvus Cristatus. — Gniel. Sj/st. i. p. 369. — Daud. Om. 
ii. p. 32. 

Garruuus Canadensis Cceruleus. — Bris. ii. p. 54. 2. 
t. 4. f. 2. 


Le Geai Bi.eu du Canada. — £#. PI. Enl. 520. — Bvff. 
par .S' onn. xliv. p. 257. 
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of ^vhite, black, am} purple, is spread orer all 
the upper part of its body, from the cyswn of 
the head to the extremity of the tail. 

Its throat is white, with a tint of red; under 
it is a kind of black gorget, and still lower a 
reddish zone, which melts by degrees into the 
grey and white that predominate in the lower 
part of the "body. The feathers on the crown 
of the head are long, and the bird raises them 
at pleasure like a crest, which is larger and 
more beautiful than in our Jay: this is termi- 
nated on the front by a kind of black fillet, 
which, stretching on both sides over a white 
ground as far as the nape, joins the branches of 
the gorget. This fillet is divided from the 
bottom of the upper mandible by a white 
line formed by the small feathers which cover 
the nostrils. 

The tail is almost as long as the bird itself, 
and consists of twelve quills. 

Catcsby remarks that the American Jay has 
the same petulance in its actions as the Com- 
mon Jay ; that its notes are less disagreeable, 
and that the female is distinguished from the 
male by its dullcl colours. Admitting this, 
Catesby’s figure must represent a female, and 


Blue Jay. — Cat. Car . i. 1 . 15. — Ediv. t. 239. — Arct . ZoolAV 
No. 130. — Lath . Syn. i. p. 3 80. 20. 

HABITAT 

in America septeutrionali.— 11 pollices longiu. W. 
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that of Edwards a male ; but the age of the bird 
must aVro affect the vivacity and perfection *of 
its coloins. 

This Jay is brought from Carolina and Ca- 
nada; and in those countries it must be very 
common, for many are sent to Europe*. 

* It feeds on fruits and berries, of which it generally wastes 
snore than it consumes. It lays, in the month of May, fiv’e or 
m eggs, of dusky olive, with ferruginous spots. It remains 
in the country the whole year. It is well known to sailors 
by the name of Blue Bird, and frequently brought to Britain 
from Virginia and the Carpiinas. 
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THE NUTCRACKER *+. 

This bird is distinguished from the jays and 
magpies by the shape of its bill, which is 

* QHAJfcACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvtjs CaryocATACTBS. C. fuscus albo punctatus, alia 
caudaque nigris, rectricibos Spice albis, intermediis apice 
detritis. — Lath. lad. Or». i, p. 104. No. 39. 

Corvus CaryocATACTBS. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 370. — Rati 
Syu. p. 42. 5. 

Nucifraga. — Brit. ii. p. 09. 1. t. 6. f. 1. 

Le Casse-Noix. — Buff. PI. Bnl. 60. — Bvf. par Sotm. xliv. 
p. 208. pi. 80. fig. 2. 

Nutcracker. — Br. Zool. App. L 1. — Arct. ZtolJb p. 252. 

D Edp. t. 240. — Will. (AnglJ P- 132. t.20.wj^lfe^*. 

i. D. 400. 38. — Id. Sup. p. 82. — Bcw. Birds, i. p. 99k.*,#* 


HABITAT 


in Europa et Asia,boreali, mfeahtoe in Anglia.— 13 pottcca 
longjp. ' W. 

+ This bird was unknown to the Greeks, though Gesrifer has . 

: K«^voxo)«x7i)% from a 
.is called Nuajrapeu Oai- 
frag p^Tand by »mk T’wV® Guttata 

(Stdhe speeded $pe 1 " 

in Ndis i’retstXer, ^ 

nen-heym Jay ), Stein-heytr, 

Turkischer-holstschreyer (the Turkish ForestJbrawler) : in 




Polish, KUsk, Grabuliffa p} Russian, Koppifyz : in French, 
La Pie Griulef. 
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straighter, blunter, and composed of two Un- 
equal prices. Its instinct is also different, for 
it prefers the residence of high mountains, and 
its disposition is not so much tinctured with 
cunning and suspicion. However, it is closely 
related to these two species of birds; and most 
authors, not fettered by their systems, have 
ranged it with the jays and magpies; and even 
with the jackdaws * , which, it is well known, 
bear a great analogy to the magpies ; but it 
is asserted that it chatters more than any of 
these. 

Klein distinguishes two varieties of the Nut- 
cracker ; the one, speckled like the stare, has a 
strong angular bill, a long forked tongue, as in 
all the magpies ; the other is of inferior size, 
and its bill (for he says nothing of the plumage) 
is more slender and rounder, composed of two 
unequal mandibles, the upper part of which is 
the longer, and its tongue divided deeply, very 
short, and almost lost in the throat f. 

According to the sarr?e author, these two 
birds cat hazel-nuts ; but the former breaks 
them, and the latter pierces them : they feed 

* Gesner, Turner, Klein, Willughby, Linnaeus, Frisch. 

+ According to Willughby, the tongue seems not capable 
of reaching farther than the corners of the mouth, while the 
bill is closed ; because in that situation the cavity of the pa- 
late, which usually corresponds to the tongue, is then filled 
by a protuberant ridge of the lower jaw, which here fits this 
cavity. He adds, that the bottom of the palate, and the sides 
of the chaps, are roughened with little points. 
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also on acorns, wiM berries, the kernelsof pine- 
tops, which they pluck dexterously, '.and even 
insects. And lastly, like the jays, the magpies, 
and the jackdaws, they conceal what they can- 
not consume. 

Besides the brilliancy of the plumage, the 
Nutcracker is remarkable for the triangular 
White spots which are spread over its whole 
body, except the head. These spots are smaller 
on the upper part, and broader on the breast ; 
their effect is the greater, as they are contrasted 
with the brown ground. 

These birds are most attached, as I have ob- 
served above, to mountainous situations. They 
are common in Auvergne, Savoy, Lorraine, 
Frauche Comptl, Switzerland, the Bergamasque, 
in Austria in the mountains which age covered 
with forests of pines. They also occur in 
Sweden, though only in the southern parts of 
that country*. The people in Germany call 
them Turkey birds, Italian birds, African birds; 
which language means no more than that they 
are foreign f. 

Though the Nutcrackers are not birds of 
passage, they fly sometimes from the mountains 
to the plains. Frisch says, that flocks of them 
are often observed to accompany other birds 
into different parts of German}', especially 
where there are pine forests. But in 1734, great 

* “ It inhabits Smoland, and rarely occurs elsewhere.” — 
Fauna Sueeica. Gerini remarks that it is never seen in Tuscany. 

f Frisch. 
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flights of them entered France’, particularly Bur- 
gundy, where there are few pines j they were 
so fatigued on their arrival, that they suffered 
themselves to be caught by the hand *. One 
was killed in the month of October that same 
year at Mostyn in Flintshire, which was sup- 
posed to have come from Gcrmanyf. We may 
remark that that year was exceedingly arid and 
hot, which must have dried up most of the 
springs, and have much affected those fruits 
on which the Nutcrackers usually feed. Be- 
sides, as on their arrival they seemed to be fa- 
mished, and were caught by all sorts of baits, 
it is probable that they were constrained to 
abandon their retreats for want of subsistence. 

One of the reasons, it is said, why the Nut- 
crackers do not settle and breed in the inviting 
climates, is the perpetual war waged against 

* A skilful ornithologist of the town of Sarbourg (Dr. 
Lottinger, who is well acquainted with the birds of Lorraine, 
and to whom I am indebted for many facts relating to their in- 
stincts, their habits, and their migrations) informs me, that 
in the same year (1754) flights so numerous orNutcrackers 
passed into Lorraine, that the woods and the fields were filled 
with them. Their stay lasted the whole month of October, 
and hunger had so much enfeebled them, that they were 
knocked down, with sticks. The same observer adds, that 
these birds appeared again in 1763, but in smaller numbers ; 
that their passage is always in autumn, and that six or nine 
years commonly intervene betw een their visits. This must be 
restricted to Lorraine ; for in France, especially in Burgundy, 
the Nutcrackers appear much seldomer. 

i Amazing flocks of them arrived in Holland, in the year 
1793. W. 
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them by the proprietors of the woods, for the 
injuries which they commit on the lar^fe trees, 
by piercing the trunks, like the woodpeckers*. 

Part of them is soon destroyed, and the rest 
is forced to seek an asylum in the desert unpro- 
tected forests. 

Nor is this the only circumstance in which 
they resemble the woodpeckers; they nestle, 
like them, in the holes of trees, which, perhaps, 
they themselves have formed ; for the middle 
quills of the tail are also worn near the end f, 
which shews that they, as well as the wood- 
peckers, clamber upon trees. In short, Nature 
seems to have placed the Nutcrackers between 
the woodpeckers and the jays ; and it is singu- 
lar, that Willughby has given them this precise 
arrangement in his Ornithology, though his 
description suggests no relation between these 
species. 

The iris is of a hazel colour ; the bill, the 
feet, and the nails black ; the nostrils round, 
shaded with whitish feathers, straight, stiff, and 
projecting? the feathers of the wing and tail 
are blackish, without spots, but only terminated 
for the most part \vith white; though there are 
some varieties in the different individuals, and 
in the different descriptions, which seems to 
confirm the opinion of Klein with regard to the 
two races or varieties, which he admits into the 
species of the N utcrackers. 


* Salerue 


t Liunseus. 
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We cannot find, in writers of natural history, 
any details with regard to their laying, their 
incubation, the training of their young, the 
duration of their life, &c. for they haunt inac- 
cessible spots, where they enjoy undisturbed 
safety and felicity*. 

* This bird lays live or six eggs, of a yellowish colour, 
with blackish spots ; it builds its nest in a hollow tree. It 
may be brought up if taken young, but refuses all food, and 
dies, if confined after it has been used to its liberty. It in- 
habits Europe and the north of Asia, but seldom appears in 
Britain. W. 
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THE ROLLERS*. 

If wc regard the European Roller as the type 
of the genus, and rest its distinctive character, 
not upon pne or two superficial qualities, but 
upon the general combination of its properties, 
we shall be obliged to make considerable changes 
in the enumeration given by Brisson. 

On this principle, which appears to be well- 
founded, I reduce, 1. The European Roller and 
the Shaga-Rag of Barbary, mentioned by Dr. 
Shaw, to the same' species. 2. I range together 
the Abyssinian and the Senegal Roller, with 
which Brisson seems not to have been acquaint- 
ed. 3. I class together the Roller of Minda- 
nao ; that of Angola, which Brisson makes his 
twelfth and thirteenth Rollers; and that of 
Goa, which Brisson does not mention. 4. I 
exclude from the genus of Rollers the fifth spe- 
cies of Brisson, or the Chinese Roller, be'eause 
it is a different bird, and is much more like the 
Cayenne G river t, with which I shall class it : I 

* CORACIAS. 

CHARACTER GENER1CUS. 

Rostrum cultratum, apice incurvatum, basi pennis denu- 
datum. 

Lingua cartilaginea, bifida. 

Pedes ambulatorii. 
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blue Canada Jay. Thctjc circumstances, but 
particularly the length of its wings, have induc- 
ed me to assign it a place between the Jays and 
the Rollers. 


of which the first is very short, and the fifth longer than the 
rest, as in the Jay; whereas the wing of the Roller includes 
twenty-three quills, of which the second is the longest. 
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THE GRIVERT, OR CAYENNE 
ROLLE * 

This bint ought not to be separated from the 
preceding, which, it is entirely like, except be- 
cause it is smaller, and the colours of its plu- 
mage different. With regard xo the instincts 
and habits of these birds, we can draw no com- 
parison, though the icsoinMance in their exte- 
rior properties seems to denote a radical con- 
nection. 


* CHARACTER SPEC1FIC0S. 

Cor Ac i as Cayana. C. fusco - viridis, superciliis albis, 
lateribus gulstt vitla nigra, coilo subtiu poctoreque c i lie r as- 
cent i bus, cauda cuneifonni. — Ijith. Ind. Oni, i. p. 172. 
No. 10. 

Cokacias Cayanensis. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 081. 

Lk Grjvkrt, tt ou JLk Rolle de Cayenne. — 7 luff. PI. Enl- 
01(5. — Buff', par Sunn. xliv. p. 285. pi. 81. f. 2. 

Cayenne Roller. — Lath. Sun. i. p. 415. 15. 

HABITAT 

in Cayaua. — 9 pollices louga. W. 


jc 2 
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THE GARRULOUS ROLLER *+. 

The names of Strasburg Jay, Sea Magpie, 
Birch Magpie, and German Parrot ,. which this 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Cor AC I as Garrula. C. coerulea, dorso rubro, reinigibu* 
nigris. — Idiih. lnd, Orn . i. p. 168. No. 1. * 

Cokacias Garrula. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 378. 

Galgulus. — Bris . ii. p. 64. 1. t. 5. f. 2. 

CoRNix CcERULEA Gesneri. — Raii Syn. p. 42. — Will. p. 
85. 

Pica Marina. — Raii Syn. p. 41. — Will . p. 89. 

Garrulus Argentoratensis. — Raii Syn. p. 41. 3. — 
Will. p. 89. t. 20. 

Le Rollier. — Buff. Pi. Enl . 486. — Buff, par Sonn. xliv. p. 
287. pi. 81. fig. 1. 

Gazza Marina. — Zinnan. Uov. p. 68. 1. 10. f. 59. 
Roller.— Br. Zool. App. t. 2. — Edw. 1. 109. — Will. ( Angl .) 
131. t. 20. — Arct. Zool. ii. p. 235. G. — Lath . Syn . r. p. 40ff. 
1. — Id. Sup. p. 85. — Bn v. Birds , i. p. 88. * 

HABITAT. 

in Europa, rarissime in Anglia. W. 

t Gesner was told that the German name Roller was ex- 
pressive of its cry ; Sehwenckfeld says the same of Ruche. 
One of them must be mistaken, and 1 am inclined to think 
that it is Gesner ; for the name Rache, adopted by Schwenck- 
feld, is more analogous witli those given to this bird in differ- 
ent countries, and which are probably derived from its cry. 
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bird lias received in different countiies, have 
been applied at random from popular and super- 
ficial analogies. We need only view the bird, 
or even a good coloured figure of it, to be con- 
vinced that it is not a parrot, though there is a 
mixture of green and blue in its plumage; and 
a closer examination will inform us that it is 
neither a magpie nor a jay, though it chatters 
incessantly like these birds *. Its appearance 
and port aie different ; its bill is not so thick ; 
its legs much shoi ter in pi opoi tion, shoi ter even 
than the mid-toe ; its wings longer, and its tail 
entirely of a diffeient shape, the two outer quills 
projecting more than half an inch (at least in 
some individuals) beyond the six intermediate 
ones, which are all equal in length. It has also 
a kind of wart behind the eye, and the eye itself 
is surrounded with a ring of yellow naked 
skin f. 

The appellation of Strasburg Jay is still more 
absurd ; tor M. I lei maim, pi ofessor of medicine 
and natural history in that city, writes me, 
“ The Boilers are so rare here, that scarcely 
tlfibee; or four stragglers are seen in the course 
plenty ycais.” One of these had been 


I n jflprii lUgc/, Ihfli-Regcl, Gah-Kregel, Hacker : 
in IrolMqtjfratta frjjjf Spatuk-Kimku. It has also 

lieath‘M#gpje, Ball Magpie, Altaond Crow, German Popin- 
jay, Birch Jay). *** 

* Aldrovaudus. f fidwart/s. * 
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sent to Gesner, who, not belc.g acquainted with 
the fact, denominated it the Stt'asburg Jay. 

Besides, it is a bird of passage, and performs 
its migrations regularly once a-year, in the 
months of May and September*; yet it is not 
so common as the magpie or the jay. It is 
found in Sweden |* and in Africa :{; ; but we 
must not suppose it settled in the intermediate 
regions. It is unknowu in many parts of Ger- 
many §, Franco, and Switzerland ||, &c. We 
may therefore conclude that, in its passage, it 
moves tidy in a narrow zone, front Smoland 
anti Scania to Africa. There are even points 
enough gp on to mark nearly its tract through 
Saxony. Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria, Tirol, 
Italy Sicily **, and lastly, the island of Mal- 
ta jt, which is a sort of general rendezvous for 
all the birds that cross the Mediterranean. The 
one described by Edwards was killed on the 
rock of Gibraltar, whence it could wing its 

* Extract of a Letter from the Comn&anr{jcr Godcheu of 
Riville, oh the Migration of Birds, tom. iii. — Mi moires pre- 
sents a t’ Aco.itmw Roi/a/e dcs Sciences, p. 82 . 

i fauna >'.v reica, No. 73. 

t Shaw’s Travels. § Frisch. 

]| “ It was caught with us in the middle of August, 1561, 
and not known .” — Gesner de Avibus. 

f “ I remember to have seen it once at Bologna.” — Id. 

** “ We saw them for sale on the stalls at Messina in Si- 
cily.” — WlLUKSHBY. 

•ft “ We saw them exposed for sale in the market of Mal- 
ta.” — Id. Also Commander Godchea’s letter. 
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lofty * course to tlx! African shore. It is also 
seen sometimes in the vicinity of Strasburg, as 
we have already noticed, and even in Lorraine, 
and in the heart of France j; but these are pro- 
bably young ones, which stray from the main 
body. 

The Roller is more wild than the jay or the 
magpie: it settles in the thickest and the most 
solitary woods; nor, as far as I know, has it 
ever been tamed or taught to speak Its plu- 
mage is beautiful ; it has an assemblage of the 
finest shades of blue and green, mixed with 
white, and heightened by the contrast of dusky 
colours §. But a good figure is superior to any 
description. The young do not assume the de- 
licate azure till the second year; whereas the 
jays are decorated with their most beautiful 
feathers before thev leave the nest. 

The Rollers build, when it is in their power, 
on birches, and it is only when they cannot find 

' Gcsner. 

t Brisson.:— M. Lottiuger informs me, that in Lorraine 
these birds pass more seldom than The Nutcrackers, and in 
smaller numbers. He adds, that they are never seen but in 
autumn, no more than the Nutci ackers ; and that in 1771 
one was wounded in the neighbourhood of Sarrebourg, 
which, notwithstanding, lived thirteen or fourteen days with- 
out sustenance. 

t Schwenckfeld. 

§ Linn-iVus is the only one who says that its back is blood- 
coloured . — Fauna Succica, No. 73. Was the subject tha^ he 
described different from all those described by other natu- 
ralists ? 
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these that they lodge in otner trees *. But in 
countries where food is scarce, as in the island 
of Malta and in Africa, they form their nest, it 
is said, on the ground f. If this he a fact, it 
would follow, that the instincts of animals can 
be modified by situation, climate, &c. 

Klein says, that, contrary to what happens in 
other birds, the young Rollers void their excre- 
ments in the nest ; and this circumstance has 
perhaps given rise to the notion that this bird 
besmears its nest with human ordure, as has 
been alleged of the hoopoe § ; but this is incon- 
sistent with its lonely sylvan haunt. 

These birds arc often seen in company with 
the woodpeckers and crows, in the tilled 
grounds which are in tho vicinity of their fo- 
rests. They pick up the small seeds, roots, and 
worms, which the plough throws to the surface, 

* Frisch. 

t “ A sportsman/* says M. fiodcheu, in a letter which I 
have already quoted, “ assured nm, that in the mouth ot’ 
June he saw one of these birds issuing from a bank of earth, 
where was a hole as lai as the hand ; and that having dug 
the spot in the direction of the hole, which went horizontally, 
he found, at the depth of a foot or thereabouts, a nest made 
of straw and thorns, iq which were two eggs.” This account 
of the sportsman, which would be doubtful if it were single, 
seems confirmed by that of Dr, Slmw, who, speaking of the 
bird known in Africa under the name of Shaga-Rng , says, 
that it makes its nest on the brinks of livers. Notwithstand- 
ing, I am much afraid that there is some mistake, and that 
the King fisher was taken for the Holler, on account of the 
<'c*eirihluiiee of its colours. 

1 Urdu Avium, p. 02. § Schwenckfeld. 
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and even the grain* that is lately sown. When 
this supply fails them, they have recourse to 
wild berries, caterpillars, grasshoppers, and 
even frogs*. Sclnvenckfcld adds, that they 
sometimes devour carrion; but this must be 
during winter, and only in cases of absolute 
want f ; for they are in general regarded as not 
carnivorous, and Schwenckfeld himself remarks 
that they arc very fat in autumn, and then are 
good eating-'];, which can hardly be said of birds 
that feed on garbage. 

The Roller has long narrow nostrils placed 
obliquely on the bill near its base, and open; 
the tongue is black, not forked, but ragged at 
the tip, and terminated towards the root by two 
forked appendices, one on each side ; the pa- 
late is gre en, the gullet yellow, the ventricle of 
a saffron colour, the intestines about a foot 
Ion'-, and the civca twenty-seven lines. The 
wings extend Mvcnty-two inches, each consist- 
ing of twenty quills, or, according to others, of 
twenty-three, the second of which is the longest 
of all. Lastly, it is observed that wherever 
these quills are black on the outside, they are 
blue beneath. 

Aldrovandus, who seems to have been well 
acquainted with these birds, and who lived in a 
Country which they inhabit, asserts that the fe- 

Kirin, Willughby, Schwenckteld, Linmvus. 
t II’ they rake among garbage in summer, it must be for 
jnseets. 

] Frisch compares their flesh to that of the ring-dove. 
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male differs much from the male, its bill being 
thicker, and its head, neck, breast, and belly, of 
a chesnut colour, bordering on. ash-grey, while 
the corresponding parts in th<? male are of the 
colour of the beryl, with different reflections of 
a duller green. I suspect that the two long 
outside quills of the tail, and the warts behind 
the eyes, which appear only in some individu- 
als, are the attributes of the male, as the spur in 
the gallinaceous tribe, the long tail in the pear 
cocks, &c. * f 

* Willughby, Schwenckfeld, Brisson. 

^ The Roller is a very rare bird in Great Britain. 

W. 
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JDr. Shaw mentions, in his Travels, a bird of 
Barbary, called by the Arabs Shaga-Rag , which 
is of the bulk and shape of the jay, but with a 
smaller bill and shorter feet. 

The upper part of the body of this bird is 
brown ; the head, neck, and belly, of a light 
green, and on the .wings, as well as on the tail, 
are spots of a deep blue. Dr. Shaw adds, that 
it makes its nest on the banks of rivers, and 
that its cry is shrill. 

This short description agrees so well with our 
Roller, that we cannot doubt but the Shaga- 
Rag belongs to the same species ; and the re- 
.semblance which the name bears to most of the 
German appellations of the Roller, derived from 
its voice, adds* to the probability *. 

'* Mr. Latham conjectures that the Shaga-Rag is the same 
with the variety of the Abyssinian Roller, afterwards de* 
scribed. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE ROLLER. 

I. 

THE ABYSSINIAN ROLLER* 


This bird is, in its plumage, much like the 
European Roller ; only its colours are more 
lively and brilliant, which must be ascribed to 
the influence of a drier and hotter climate. On 
the other hand, it resembles the Augola Roller, 
by the length of the two side feathers of its tail, 
which project five inches beyond the rest. In 

* CHARACTER SPECIEICUS. 

Coracias Abyssinica. C. rufo-fusca, capite collo cor* 
pore subtus tcctricibiibquc alarum viriilihus, luuncris re- 
migibus priinoribus uropygioque Vyaueis, rcctricibus ex- 
tiuiis lougisbimis. — Lath. hid. Orn , i. p. 1(50. No. 5. 
(Jon .\c i as Abyssinica . — 6W. Syst. i. p. 370. 

Le Rollier ( VAbyssinie . — Buff. Pi. Enl. 020.— Buff. par 
Sunn. xliv. p. 299. pi. 82. fig. 1. 

Abyssinian Roller. — Lath. i. p. 10B. 2. 

HABITAT 

in Abyssinia,— 18 polliccs long H', 
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short, this bird seems to occupy a place between 
the European and Angola Rollers. The point 
of its upper mandible is very hooked. It is en- 
tirely a new species. 


VARIETY OF THE ABYSSINIAN 
ROLLER. 

We may consider the Senegal Roller as a va- 
riety of that of Abyssinia. The chief difference 
between them is, that in the Abyssinian bird 
the orange colour of the back does not extend, 
as in that of Senegal, so far as thd neck and the 
hind part of the head : a difference which would 
not be sufficient to constitute two distinct spe- 
cies; especially as they belong to nearly the 
same climate, as the two lateral quills are dou- 
ble the length of the intermediate ones, as in 
both the wings are shorter than those of the 
European Roller, and lastly, as they are alike 
in the shades, the lustre, and the distribution of 
their colours*. ' 

* This is the Coraciat Senegalensis of Gmelin, the Swalloxe. 
tailed Indian Roller of ifd wards, and the Senegal Roller of 
Latham.— V. i. p. 408. 
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II. 

THE ANGOLA ROLLER* OR THE 
MINDANAO ROLLER+. 

These two Rollers resemble eac,h other, so 
exactly, that it is impossible to separate them. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Coracias CaudatA. C. subfulva, subtus xrerulcscens, 
collo violaceo pallido striato, rectricibus extimis longissK- 
mis. — Lath . In<k Orn . i. p. 169. No. 3. 

Coracias Caudata. — Gmrf. Syst. i. p, 380. 

Galgulus Angolensis. — Bris. ii. p. 72. 3. t. 7. f. 1. 

Le Rollier d’ANGOLA. — Buff. PL Brd. 88. — —Biff. par 
So?m. xUv. p. 303. 

Long-tailed Roller.-— Lath. Syn. i. p. 409. 4. 

HABITAT 

in Angola.— rl5£ pollices longa. W, 

f Coracias Bengalensis. C. subfulva, subtus crjerules- 
cens, collo subtus violaceo, pallido striatd, cauda integra. 
— Lath. Lid. Orn . i. p. 168. No. 2. 

Coracias Bengalensis. — Owe?* Syst. i. p. 380. 
Galgulus Mindanaoensis.— /J w.ii. p. 69. 2. t. 6. f. 1, 
Le Rollier de Mindanao.— Biff. PL Enl. 28f*. — Buff. 

par Sonn. xliv. p. 303. 

Jay from Bengal. — Alb. i. t. 17. 

Bengal Roller.— Lath. Syn. i. p. 410. 5. 

HABITAT 

in Beng4a> ci in Insula Mindanao. — 12 J poUices longa. W. 
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That of Angola ^distinguished from the other 
only by the length of the exterior quills of its 
tail, which is double that of the intermediate 
ones, and by slight variations of colour. . But 
differences 60 minute may be the effect of age, 
of sex, or even of moulting; and the inspection 
of our figures, nay, the descriptions of Brfeson, 
who makes two species of them,, will confirm 
our conjecture of the identity of the two spe- 
cies. They are both nearly of the bulk of the 
European Roller, have the same general shape, 
its bill somewhat hooked, its naked nostrils, its 
short legs, its long toes, its long wings, and 
even the colours of its plumage , , though differ- 
ently distributed : they are always blue, green, 
and broycu, which are sometimes distinct, some- 
times mixed, melted together, forming many 
intermediate shades, and having various reflec- 
tions. The blueish green, or sea-green, is, how- 
ever, spread on the crown of the head; the 
brown, more or less intense, and more or less 
greenish, covers all the fore-part of the body, 
with some tints of violet on the throat ; and the 
blue, the green, ami all the shades which arise 
from their mixtiflre, appear on the rump, the 
tail, the wings, and' the belly; only the Minda- 
nao Roller has under its breast a kind of orange 
tincture, which is not found in that of Angola. 

To this opinion it will be objected, perhaps, 
that the kingdom of Angola is at a great di- 
stance from Bengal, and still farther from the 
Philippines. But is it impossible, or -is it not 
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natural, that these birds -should be spread 
through the different parts of the same conti- 
nent, or the neighbouring islands, which are 
connected with it perhaps by the continuation 
of the same chain, especially in climates so 
nearly alike * ? Besides, we cannot always ex- 
pect* the most scrupulous exactness in those 
who import the productions of foreign coun- 
tries ; and the intercourse of European vessels 
with the various regions of the globe is so ex- 
tensive and multiplied, that a bird found in the 
East Indies, might have been carried to Guinea, 
and afterwards imported as a native of Africa. 
Admitting this, if we ascribe the slight differ- 
ences between the Roller of Mindanao and that 
of Angola to the effect of age, we must reckon 
the latter the older ; or if we impute them to 
the distinction of sex, we must consider it as 
the male : for we know that in the Rollers, the 
fine colours of the feathers do not appear till 
the second year ; and it is a general principle, 
that in all birds, the male, when it differs from 
the female, is distinguished by an .exuberance 
of growth, or a superior richness of plumage. 

* This opinion has been [confirmed : Levaillant has killed a 
Mindanao Roller in Africa. W. 
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VARIETIES OF THE ANGOLA AND 
MINDANAO ROLLERS 

The Royal Cabinet has lately received from 
Goa a new Roller, which is very like that of 
Mindanao. It differs only by its size, and by 
a sort of collar, like wine-lees in colour, which 
grasps only the hind part of the neck, a little 
under the head. It has not, any more than the 
Angola Roller, the orange tincture of the Min- 
danao Roller; but if in this respect it differs 
from the latter, it is so much the more allied to 
the former, which is certainly of the same 
species. 


HI. 

THE ROLLER OF THE INDIES *. 

This Roller, which is the fourth of Brisson', 

, differs' less from the.preceding in the nature of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CogAciAS OrIENtalis. C. viridis, jugulo cceruleo striato, 
rectricibus apice nigris. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 170. No. 6. 
CoRAcias Orientalis. — Otnel. Syst. i. p. 879. 

Oalgulus INDICUS. — Bris. ii.,p. 75. 4. t. 7. f. 2. 

Ls RolLier des Inpes. — Buff. PL Enl. .619. — Buff, far 
Sonn. xliv. p. 309. 

Oriental Roller. — Lath. Syn, i. p. 411. 6. 

VOL. III. L 
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its colours, which are always blue, green, 
brown, &c. than in the order of their distribu- 
tion ; its plumage is more dusky 

: at ^ ie ^ >ase > more hooked, 

lastly, of all the Rollers 
it ha^tbrlongest wings. 

■hf. Sonnerat has lately sent to the Royal Ca- 
binet' a bird, which is almost in every respect 
like the Indian Roller ; only its bill is still 
broader, and for this reason, it has received the 
epithet of large-toad-mouthed: but that appella- 
tion Would better suit the Goat-suckcr. 

HABITAT 

in India oriental!. — IOJ pollices Tonga. W. 


IV. 


THE MADAGASCAR ROLLER* 

\ 

This apedies differs the preceding in 

several properties : its bill is thicker at the base, 
i$$ eyes a huger, its wings and tail longer, 


* CH|.ajfCTE#SPECIFICt7S. 

m dfet pAOASCAiRI RNsis. C. purpureo - fusc^ 

Wm M f itifci fcmque wariUo-rindlbu*, roaigi- 
ribusnigri* extoi caeruleii, reetficltmi ad apices? 
coeruleo-nigricanttbus.— Lath. Jnd. Om. i. p. 1TD. No. 10. 


CORACjHM MaBAGASCARIENSIS.— Omtl. Syst. i. p. 370. 

La Hollies de Madagascar. —tvff. par Sunn. xlif. 

P . rfkWMtfs'/ ' • 
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though the exterior pupils of the latter do not 
project beyond the rest : lastly, the plumage is 
of an uniform purple brown, excepting only 
that the bill is yellow, the largest quills of the 
wings black, the lower belly of a light blue, 
the tail of the same colour, edged at its extre- 
mity with a bar of three shades, viz. purple* 
light blue,* aud dark purple approaching to 
black. It has all the other characters which 
belong to the Rollers ; short feet, the edges of 
the upper mandible scalloped near the point, the 
small feathers which reflect from its base, and 
the naked nostrils, &c. 

La Rolle de Madagascar. — PL Enl . 601. 

Madagascar Roller. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 413. 11. 

HABITAT 

in Madagasqiria. — 10 pollices longa. W. 


V. 


THE MEXICAN ROLLER*. 

This is the Mexican Blackbird of Seba, 
which Brisson makes his eighth Roller. It 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Coraci as MExicana. C. griseo-rufescens,, snbtus alisque 
pallide gruels' damtneo colore variegatis.' — Lath. Ind. On. 
i.p.171. l^q. 11. 

CORApiAi MexICANA. ~ Gmtl . Sjftt, i. p, 991. 

L 2 
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would require the inspection of it to fix its true 
species; for this would be difficult, from the 
^hort notice given by Seba, who is here the ori* 
ginal author. I place it among the Rollers, 
because I know of no reason to exclude it; I 
therefore follow the opinion of Srisson, till 
more perfect information confirm or destroy 
the temporary arrangement. The' colours* are 
different from those which are common in the 
Rollers. The upper part of the body is of a 
dull grey, mixed with a rufous tint, and the 
under of a light grey, with some marks of fire- 
colour. 

Galgulus Mexicanus. — B ra, ii. p. 83. 8. 

Merula Mexicana. — Seba, i. p. 101. t. 64. f. 5. 

Le Rollier du Mexique. — Buff, par Sonn. xjiv. p. 333. 
Mexican Roller. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 413. 12. 

HABITAT 

iu Mexico. W- 


VI. 

THE PARADISE ROLLER* 

I place this bird between the Rollers and the 
Birds of Paradise, as forming the shade which 

* CHARACTER SPECIFXCUS. 

Paradisea Aurea. P. flavo-fulva, capistro gula rfemjjgibus 
re«tricibu$qu« nigria.— XcM, Ind, Out, i. p. 137. No. It. 
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connects these two kinds, because it seerhstO 
have the‘ shape of the former, arid to resetnble 
the latter by its smallness, and the situation of 
the eyes under and Very near the junction of 
the mandibles, and by a sort of natural velvet 
which covers the throat and part of the hea& 
Besides, the two long quills of the tail, which 
sometimes occur in the European* Roller, and 
which are much 'longer in that of Angola, is 
another analogical character that connects thd 
genus of the Roller with that of the Bird of Pa- 
radise. 

The upper part of the body of this bird is of 
a vivid and brilliant orange, the under of a fine 
yellow ; it has no black but under the throat, 
on part of the shoulders, and on the quills of 
the tail. The feathers which cover the hind 
part of the neck are long, narrow, flexible, and 
recline on each side over the lateral parts of the 
neck and breast. 

The feet and legs had been torn from the 
subject described and designed by Edwards, as 
if it had been a real Bird of Paradise ; and this 
circumstance probably led that naturalist to re- 

Oriolus Aureus. — Gmel. Sytt.i. p. 483. 

Icterus Indicus. — Brit. Apj>. p. 37. 31. 

Le Rollier dc Paradis. — Buff. par Sonn. xliv. p. 335. 
Golden Paradise Bird. — Edw. t. 112. — Lath. Syn. ii. 
p. 483. 8. 


HABITAT 

in India.— 8 pollices longa. 


W. 
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fer it to that genus, though it has none of the 
principal characters. The quills of the wings 
wore wanting, though those of the tail were 
complete ; they wore, as I have said, twelve in 
number, and terminated with yellow. Edwards 
suspects that the quills of the wing are also 
black, whether because they are of the same 
colour with those <ff the tail, or that they were 
wanting in the individual which he observe4 » 
for dealers in birds, in drying the specimen^ 
pluck all the feathers which %re of a bad colour, 
to increase the beauty of the plumage. 
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any real and remarkable properties. The namo 
of the Bird of Paradise commonly suggests the 
idea of a bird which has no feet; which dies 
(Constantly, even in its sleep, or at most sus- 
pends itself but for a few moments from the 
branches of trees, by means of the long fila? 
ments of its tail*; which copulates in its flight, 
like certain insects, and lays and hatches in a 
way unexampled in nature J ; which lives only 
On vapours and dews, and which has the cavity 
of its abdomen entirely filled with fat, instead 
of stomach and intestines §, (which -would be 
quite superfluous, since it eats nothing, and 
therefore needs not to digest or to void;) in 
short, which has no existence but motion, no 
element but air, where it is supported as long as 

UABITAT 

in Moluccis, ct reliqnis Novae Guineas vicinis; gregaria. W. 

t In Latin, A vis Indica, Avis Dei, Parvis Pavo, Pavo In- 
dian, Manucodiata, which the Italians have adopted, Manuco- 
diata Rex, Manucodiata Longa, Hippornynucodiata, Hirundo 
Ternatensis : in German, Luft Yogel (Sky-Bird), Parodist 
Vogel : in Portuguese, Passaros de Sul (Sparrow of the Sun), 

* Acosta. 

J To give an air of probability to the relation, the nude, it 
is alleged, has on its back a cavity, where the female deposits 
her eggs, and hatches them by means of a corresponding ca- 
vity iq her abdomen ; and, that the sitter might maiqtain her 
posture, they entwine themselves with their long filaments. 
Others have said, that they nestle in the terrestrial paradise, 
and hence their name. — See Musceum Wormiamm, p. 294. 

' | Aldrovaqdus. 
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it retains breath, as fish are buoyed up in water, 
ami which never touches the ground till after 
death *. 

This monstrous heap of absurdities is only a 
chain of consequences justly drawn from a ra- 
dical error, that the Bird of Paradise has no 
legs, though it is furnished, with even pretty 
large onesf. 

The fact £ is, that the Indian merchants, who 
trade with the feathers of this bird, or the fowl- 
ers who sell them, are accustomed, whether for 
the sake of preserving and transporting the 
specimens with more ease, or perhaps of coun- 
tenancing an error which is favourable to their 
interest, to dry the bird with its feathers, after 

* The people of India say, that they are always found with 
their bills pitched into the ground . — Navigations aux Terres 
Aust rales , tom. ii. p. 232. In fact, their bill must necessarily 
fall foremost. 

t Barrere, who seems on this head to speak only from con- 
jecture, asserts, that the Birds of Paradise have legs so short, 
and so thickly clothed with feathers to the toes, that one 
should suppose tjiem to have none at all. It is thus that, 
trying to explain one mistake, he fells into another. 

. { The inhabitants of the Arou islands believe that these 
birds are hatched with "legs, but apt to lose them, either from 
disease or old age. If this were true, it would at once ex* 
plain and excuse the error. (See the observations of J. Otto 
Ilelbigius, Collect . Acad . partie Etravg. tom. iii. p. 448.) If 
what Olaus Wormius (Mu sceu/n, p, 295) asserts were a fact, 
that each of the toes of this bird has three articulations, this 
singularity would be still greater ; for in almost all birds, the 
number of joints is different in each toe, the hind one having 
two, including that of the nail, and of the fore-toes, the inner 
•living three, the mid-one four, and the outer live, r 
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having previously separated the thighs and ex- 
tracted the entrails. This practice has been so 
long continued, as to have strengthened the 
prejudice to such a degree, that those who first 
asserted the truth were, as usual, regarded as 
unworthy of credit*. 

The fable, that the Bird of Paradise conti- 
nually flies, derived an appearance of probabi- 
lity from the consideration of the quantity of 
feathers with which it is furnished ; for, besides 
those common to other birds, it has many long 
feathers, which rise on each side between the 
wing and the thigh, and which, extending 
much beyond, the true tail, and mingling with 
it, form a sort of false tail, which many ob- 
servers have mistaken. These sybalar fcatjicrs 
are what the naturalists term decomposed; they 
are very light themselves, and form a bunch al- 
most devoid of weight, and aerial ; they will 
therefore increase the apparent bulk of the 
bird *1*, diminish its specific gravity, and thus 
assist iu supporting it in the air. But if the 
wind be contrary, the abundance of plumage 
will rather obstruct its motion ,* accordingly it 
is observed, that the bird of Paradise avoids the 
blustering gales J, and commonly settles in 
countries the least subject to them. 

* “ Antonius Pigafetta falsely ascribes to their legs a palm 
mi length,'' — Aldrovandus, tom. i. p. 807. 

f It is said to appear as large as a pigeon, though it ex- 
ceeds not the bulk of a blackbird. 

t The Arowpj consist of fiv«| islands, and these birds inhabit 
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These feathers are of the number of forty or 
fifty on each side, of unequal lengths; . .the 
greater part spread under the true tail, and 
others lie over it, without concealing it; *for 
their texture is delicately slendbr, and almost 
transparent, which is very difficult to represent 
in a figure. 

'These feathers are highly esteemed in India,' 
and much sought after. ,It is not more than a 
century since they were employed in Europe 
for the same purposes as those of the Ostrich ; 
and, indeed, their lightness and brilliancy make 
them elegant ornaments. Put the priests of 
Asia ascribe to them miraculous virtues, which 
give them a new value in the eyes of the vul- 
gar, and have procured the bird the appellation 
of the Bird of God. 

Next to this, the most remarkable property 
of the Bird of Paradise is those two long fila- 
ments Which take their rise above the true tail, 
and extend more than a foot beyond the false 
tail, formed by the subalar feathers. These, 
indeed, are real filaments only at their middle; 
for at their origin and their termination, they 
are furnished with webs of the ordinary breadth. 
In the females the extremities are narrower, 
which, according to Brisson, is the only dis- 
tinction between it and the male*. 

P9ly the middle ones; they never appear in the qthers, be- 
cause, being naturally weak, they cannot withstand high 
winds. — Helbigius. * 

* The inhabitants of the country say, that the females are 
wxaTer than the males,, according to J, Otto Helbigius. 
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The head and throat are covered with a sort 
of velvet, formed by small erect feathers, which 
are short, stiff, and close ; those of the breast 
and back are longer, but always silky and soft 
to the feel. They are all of different colours, 
which vary according to the position and the 
light in which they are viewed. 

The head is very small in proportion to the 
body; the eyes still smaller, and placed very 
near the opening of the bill. Clusius reckons 
only ten quills in the tail ; but this assertion 
was certainly not founded on the examination 
of a living subject, and it is doubtful whether 
the plumage of a bird brought from so great a 
distance be entire, especially as it is subject to 
an annual moulting, which lasts several months. 
During that time, which happens in the rainy 
season, it lives concealed; but, in the begin- 
ning of August, after hatching, its feathers are 
restored, and in the months of September and 
October, in which calm weather prevails, it 
flies in flocks, like the stares in Europe*. 

This beautiful bird is not much diffused: it 
js almost entirely confined to that part of Asia 
which produces the spiceries, and especially the 
islands of Arou. It is known also in the part of 
New Guinea opposite to these islands ; but the 
name which it there receives, Burung-Atoti, 
seems to indicate its natal soil. 

Since' warm regions of spice? alone are proper, 
for the Bird of Paradise, it probably subsists., on 

. * Helbigius. 
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some aromatic productions*; at least it does 
not live solely on dew. J. Otto Helbigius, 
who travelled into India, tells us, that it feeds 
on red berries, which grow on a very tall tree. 
Linnaeus says, that it subsists oh large butter* 
flies f ; and Bontius, that it sometimes preys on 
small birds. Its ordinary haunt is the woods, 
where it perches on the trees, and the Indians 
watch it in slender huts, which they attach to 
the branches, and shoot it with their arrows of 
reeds It flies like the swallow, whence it 
has been called the Ternate Swallow § ; though 
others, say, that its shape, indeed, resembles the 
swallow, but that it flies higher, and always 
soars in the aerial regions ||. 

Though Marcgrave ranges it among the 
birds of Brazil, there is no reason to suppose 
that it exists in America; at least no European 
vessels have ever imported it from thence. 
Besides, that naturalist does not, as usual, men- 

* Tavernier remarks, that the Paradise Bird is very fond 
of nutmegs, and that it resorts to eat them in the season; 
that it passes in flocks, like those which we observe of the 
thrushes in the time of vintage, and that they are intoxicated 
by the nutmegs, and drop down. — Voyage des lacks, tom* iii. 
p. 369. 

+ Systema Naturae, edit. x. p. 110. 

X Some open the belly with a knife, as soon as they drop, 
and having detached the entrails with a part of the flesh; they 
introduce into the cavity a red-hot iron ; after which they 
dry the bird in the ofeimney, and sell it for a low price to 
the merchants. — Helbigius. 

§ Bontius. 

|| Navig. aux Terres Austr, tom. ii. p. 253* 
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tion tile name .which it receives in tlie language 
.of the Brazilians, and a bird, clothed in such 
delicate swelling plumage, could not traverse 
the wide expanse of ocean which divides the 
equatorial parts of the two continents *. 

The ancients seem to have been totally un- 
acquainted with the Bird of Paradise ; no men- 
tion is ever made of i ts rich decora tio'ns. Belon 
pretends that it was the phoenix of antiquity ; 
but his opinion is founded on the fabulous qua- 
lities of both f. The phoenix, too, Appeared in 
Arabia and Egypt, while the Bird of Paradise 
has remained always attached to the Oriental 
parts of Asia, which were very little known to 
the ancients. 

Clusius mentions, on the authority of some 
mariners, who themselves learned the fact from 

* Valentyn asserts, that the Bird of Paradise does not exist 
in the New World. Its longest voyages are from the islands 
of Arou to New Guinea, and back ‘again. They make the 
returning voyage during the west or dry monsoon ; and the 
first or outward voyage when the east or rainy monsoon cont- 
inences. They always arrive in flocks of thirty or forty, and 
are conducted by a bird of their species, which the islanders 
name the king, and which is of a blvck colour, spotted with 
red. This leader always flies above the flock, ancf is never 
.abandoned by them, as the^ constantly rest when he sets 
them Jthe example. 'This sort of submission is fatal to them 
^vhen. the king alights on ttie ground ; for they cannot ^rise 
..pgain on account of the particular disposition of their fa- 
thers. ^ Vf. 

t It has "a golden brilliancy about its neck ; its mother 
parts are purple," says Pliny, speaking of the phcenip ;« tjien 
he ajjds, " no person ever sayr it feed." — Lib. x. 2. 
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report, that there are two klflds Of thif bird) 
the one large and beautiful, which inhabits the 
islands of Arou ; the other inferior to it in size 
and elegance, .which is settled in the country of 
the Papous, next Gilolo *. Helbigius, who 
heard the same in the islands of Arou,' adds, 
that the Birds of Paradise, of New Guinea, or of 
the Papous, differ from those of Arou, not only 
in point of size, but also in the colours of the 
plumage, which is white and yellowish. I 
should regard these authorities as suspicious, 
and insufficient to found any general conclu- 
sion. The dried specimens indeed, which are 
brought to Europe, present great diversity of 
appearance; in size, in the. number and posi- 
tion of the feathers, in the colours of the 
plumage, &c. But, in such mutilated and im- 
perfect preparations, it is impossible to decide 
what must be ascribed to the effect of age, of 
sex, pf season, of climate, and of other acci- 
dental causes. Besides, the Birds of Paradise 
being very expensive articles of commerce^ 
many other birds, with long tails and an eler 
gaut plumage, have been passed on the credulity 
of the public, ant! the legs and thighs pulled off, 
to conceal the fraud and enhance the pricey 
We have already had an example in the Paradise 
Roller, mentioned by Edwards, on which the 
honours of mutilation had been conferred. *1 

* J. Otto Helbigius speaks of the species which is found in^ 
New Guinea, as not having in its tail the two long filaments 
which appear in that of the species of the Aron islands, 
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have myself seen several parroquets, promerops, 
and other birds, which had been thus treated, 
and many instances are to be found in Aldro- 
vandus and Seba: and it is very common to 
disfigure the real Birds of Paradise, with a view 
to add to their value. I shall therefore take no- 
tice only of two principal species of these birds, 
without venturing to vouch for the accuracy of 
that division till new observations illustrate the 
matter. 
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THE MANUCODE*. 

I adopt this name from the Indian appella* 
tion Manucodiata , which signifies Bird of God>. 
It is usually called the King qf the Birds of 
Paradise ; but this appellation is drawn from 
fabulous accounts. Clusius was informed by 
the mariners, from a tradition which prevailed 
in the East, that each of the two species of the 
Birds of Paradise had its leader, whose imperial 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Paradisea Regia. P. castaneo-purpurea subtus albida, 
fascia pectorali viridi-aurea, rectricibus 2 intermediis fili- 
formibus apice lunato-pennaceis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 194. 
No. 2. 

Paradisea Regia. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 400. 

Manucodiata Minor.— 2?m. ii. p. 136. 2. t. 13. 2. 

Rex Avium Paradisearum. — Rati Syn. p. 22. 10. — Will. 
p. 61. 

Le MANUCODE. — Bttff. PI. Enl. 496. — Buff, par Sotm. xliv; 

* p. 364. pi. 83. fig. 2. * 

Ls Roi des Oiseaux de Paradis. — Som. Voy. p. 156. 
it, 95. 

King of the Greater Birds of Paradise.— Will. fed. 
Angl.J p. 98. t. 77. — Edw.t.lll. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 476. 3. 


HABITAT 

in Aroo, reliquisque oceani indici msulis ; pnecedente minor J 
multo rarior ; 5olitaria,r-6-7 pollice* longa, W. 

VOL. III. M 
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mandates were received with submissive obe» 
dience by a numerous train of subjects : that 
his majesty always flew above the flock, and 
issued orders for inspecting and tasting the 
Springs, where they might drink with safety, 
&c.* This ridiculous fable is what alone con- 
soles Nieremberg for the loss of the multitude 
of vulgar opinious which Clusius' has erased 
from the history of birds; and this, by' the 
way, may serve to fix our idea of that compiler’s 
judgment. 

The King Bird of Paradise greatly resembles 
the re6t. Like them, his head is small, his eyes 
still smaller, placed near the corner of the open- 
ing of the bill ; his feet pretty long and firm ; 
the colours of his plumage glossy ; the two fila- 
ments of his tail nearly similar, except that 
they are shorter, and their extremity, which is 
furnished with webs, forms a curl, by rolling 
into itself, and is ornamented with spangles, 
resembling in miniature those of the peacock f- 
He also has beneath the wing, on eaeh side, a 
bunch of seven or eight feathers, which are 
longer than in most birds, but not so long as- 
those of the Bird of Paradise, and of a different 
shape, for they are edged through their whole 
extent with webs of adhering filaments. The 
Manucode- is- smaller, the bill white and long 

• This may allude to the method by which the people of 
India sometimes take whole flocks of birds, by poisoning the 
fountains to which they resort and driuk. 

>t Collection Academiqne, tom. iii. Part. Etran. p. 448. 
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in proportion ; the wings are also longer, the 
tail shorter, and the nostrils are covered with 
feathers. 

Clusius counted only thirteen quills in each 
wing, and seven or eight in the tail ; but he 
did not consider that in a dried specimen these 
might be incomplete. The same author remarks 
as a singularity, that in some the two filaments 
of the tail cross each other, though this might 
often happen from accident, considering their 
flexibility and their length*. 

* Sonnerat, who observed this species in its native coun- 
try, has given a very accurate description of it.— £«■ kit 
Voy. d la Now. Guirtee, p. 156. pi. 95. The Manucode is a 
solitary bird, not inhabiting the great trees like the Bird of 
Paradise, but going from bush to bush in search of the red 
berries, which compose its principal food. It inhabits the 
Arou islands, but does not appear to hatch there, for the 
natives assert that they never find its nest: they suppose 
that it comes from New Guinea, and that it remains in Arou 
only during the western monsoon. They catch the Manucodes 
with snares made of a plant they call gumunatty, or \yith a 
sort of birdlime, extracted from the bread-fruit tree. 1 W. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT BIRD OF 
PARADISE *+. 

The two tufts (bouquets) which I regard as 
the distinctive character of this bird, appear 
behind the neck, and at its origin. The first 
consists of several narrow feathers ©f a yellow 
colour, marked near the point with a small black 
spot, and which, instead of lying flat as ordi* 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Paradisea Magnifica. P. castaneo-fusca capistro ni- 
gro, cervice cirrhata Hava, collo subtus pectoreque viridi- 
nigris medio niteutibus. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 195. No. 3. 
Paradisea Magnifica. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 401. 

Le Magnifique de la Nouvelle Guine'e. — Sunn. Voy. 
p. 163. t. 98.— PI. Enl. 631. 

Lk Manucode & BougUETg. — Buff, par Sunn, xliv, p. 370.. 
pi. 84.f.l. 

Magnificent Bird of Paradise. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 477. 
3. 1. 19. 


HABITAT 

in Nova G uinea.— 9 pollices longa. W . 

t This bird bears some relation to the Manucodiata-Cirr- 
hata of Aldrovandus. The latter has a similar tuft, formed 
in .the same way of unwebbed feathers, but which appears 
longer, and its bill and tail are piuch longer. 
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nary, stand erect, those near the head at right 
angles, and the succeeding ones with smaller 
inclinations. 

Under the first tuft we perceive a second, 
which is larger, but not ■ so much raised, and 
more reclined: it' is composed of long detached 
filaments, which sprout from very short shafts, 
and of which fifteen or twenty join together, 
forming straw-coloured feathers. These fea- 
thers seem to be cut square at the end, and 
make angles, more or less acute, with the plane 
of the shoulders. 

This second tuft is bounded on the right and 
left by common feathers, variegated with brown 
and orange, and is terminated behind by a 
reddish and shining brown spot, of a triangular 
shape, with the vertex turned towards the tail, 
and the filaments of the feathers loose and de- 
composed, as in the second tuft. 

Another characteristic feature of this bird is 
the two filaments of the tail, which are about 
a foot long and a line broad, and of a blue co- 
lour, changing into a lucid green, and taking 
their origin above the tail. So far they much 
resemble the filaments of the preceding species, 
but are of a different form, for they do not end 
in a point, and are furnished with webs on the 
middle only of the inner side. 

The middle of the neck and breast is marked 
from the throat by a row of very short fea- 
thers, displaying a series of small transverse 
lines, which are alternately of a fine light 
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green, changing into blue, and of a deep duck- 
grten. 

Brown is the prevailing colour on the lower 
belly, the rump, and the tail ; rusty yellow is 
that of the quills, the wings, and of their co- 
verts ; hut the quills have more than one brown 
spot at their extremity, at least this is the case 
in the specimen preserved in the Royal Cabinet ; 
for it may be proper to mention that the long 
quills of the wings, as well as the feet, have 
been removed*. 

This bird is rather larger than the preceding ; 
its bill is similar, and the feathers of the front 
extend over the nostrils, which they partly 
cover : this is inconsistent with the character 
that has been established of these birds by one 
of our most intelligent ornithologists f. 

The feathers of the head are short, straight, 
close, and very soft to the touch. They fonh a 
sort of velvet of a changing colour, as in al- 
most all the Birds of Paradise, and of a brown- 
ish ground. The throat is also covered with 
velvet feathers ; but these are black with golden- 
green reflections. 

* I know not whether the individual observed by Aldro- 
vandtis had the number of wing-quills very complete ; but 
this author says that these quills were of a blackish colour. 

. t The feathers at the base of the bill turned back, and 
leaving the nostrils bare. — Bkisson. 
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THE BLACK MANUCODE OF NEW 
GUINEA, called the SUPERB* 

The predominant colour of the plumage of 
this bird is a rich velvet black, decorated under 
the neck with reflections of deep violet. Its 
head, breast, and the hind part of its neck, arc 
brilliant, with the variable shades of a fine green; 
the rest is entirely black, not even excepting 
the bill. 

I place this bird immediately after the Birds 
of Paradise, though it wants the filaments of 
the tail ; but we may suppose that moulting, or 
some accidental cause, is the reason of this de- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Paradis h a Superb a. P. froute cristata, capite cervicc 
abdomineejue viridibus, gula violacea sericea, cauda me- 
diocri ccerulescenti-aftra. — Lath. lad. Ont.i. p. 10(5. No. 7. 
Paradisea Slperba. — Gwel. Syst. i. J). 402. 

Le Manucode dit le Supeube. — Son. Voy. p. 157. t. 00. — 
Buff. PL Eid. 032. 

Le Manucode Noir, &c. — Buff. parSorm , xlv. p. 5. pi. 74. 

f. 2. 

Superb Paradise Bird. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 470. 5. 


HABITAT 

.in Nova Guinea. — 10 pollices longa. 


vr. 
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feet; for in other respects it resembles these 
birds, not only in its general shape, and in that 
of its bill, but is also related by the identity 
of climate, by the richness of its colours, and 
a .certain superabundance of luxuriancy of fea- 
thers which is peculiar to the Birds of Paradise; 
for there are two small tufts of black feathers 
which cover the nostrils, and two other bunches 
of the same colour, but much longer, and di- 
rected to the opposite extremity. These rise on 
the shoulders, and spreading more or less over 
the back, but always hent backwards, form a 
sort of wings, which extend almost to the ex- 
tremity of the true wings, when' these are closed. 

We must add, that these feathers are of un- 
equal lengths, and that those of the anterior 
surface of the neck and the sides, of the breast 
are very long and narrow *. 

* Valentyn says, that these birds are confined to the nfbst 
northern part of New Guinea, called Serghily . The Indiana 
carry them to Salawat in hollow bamboos, after having smoke- 
dried them, and cut off their wings and feet. They exchange 
$e Manucodes for little hatchets and coarse stufts, W. 
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THE SIFILET, OR MANUCODE 
with Six Filaments *. 


If we adopt the filaments as the specific cha- 
racter of the Manucodes, the present is entitled 
to be ranged at their head; for, instead of two, 
it has six, and of these not one rises -wrT'the 
back', but all of them take their .origin from the 
head, three on each side. TfTey are half a foot 
long, and reflect backwards. They have no 
webs but at their extremity for the space of six 
lines, and these are black and pretty long. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Paradisea Sexsetacea. P. cristata atra, vertice genis 
gulaque violaceo -nigris, jugulo macula cervicis pectoreque 
viridi nitentibus, regione aurium utrinque penuis set|ceis 
tribus longissimis. — Lath . Ind. Om. i. p. 190. No. 9. 
Paradisea Aurk A.—Gmel. Syst . i. p. 402. 

VOiseau Paradis k Gorge Dore'e. — Sonn.Voy . p. 158. 
t. 07. 

Le Manucode k Six Filets. — Buff. PI. Enl. G33. — Buff. 

par Sonn. xlv. p. 9. pi. 85. f. 2. 

G old-breasted Paradise Bird. — Lath. Syn. ii. p.481.G. 


HABITAT 


ip Nova Guinea. 


W. 
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Besides these filaments, this bird has two 
properties which belong to the Bird of Pa- 
radise; luxuriancy of feathers and richness of 
colours. 

The luxuriancy of feathers consists; 1. In a 
sort of tuft composed of stiff narrow feathers, 
and which rises at the base of the upper man- 
dible. 2. In the length of the feathers of the 
belly and of the abdomen, which is four inches 
or more ; one part of these feathers, extending 
directly, conceals the under-side of the tail, 
whi!'* another part, rising obliquely on each side, 
covers the upper surface of the tail as far as the 
third of its length,, and all of them correspond 
to the subalar feathers of the Bird, of Paradise, 
and of the Manucode. 

With regard to the plumage, the most bril.- 
liant colours appear on the neck ; behind, it is 
gold-green and bronze violet; before, topaz- 
gold reflections, which wanton in all the shades 
of green, and derive new lustre from the con- 
trast with the darkness of the contiguous parts; 
for*the head is black, changing into a deep 
violet, and the rest of the body is brown, in- 
clining to black, and with reflections of the 
same deep violet. 

The bill of this bird is nearly the same as 
in the Birds of Paradise; the only differ- 
ence is, that its upper ridge is angular and 
sharp, while in most of the other kinds it is 
rounded. 

Nothing can be said with respect to the feet 
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and the wings, because they were # extirpated 
in the subject from which this description is 
drawn; a practice which, as we have re- 
marked, is usual with the Indian hunters or 
merchants. 
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THE CALYBE'OF NEW GUINEA *f. 

9 

If this bird has not the luxuriant plumage of 
the Paradise tribe, it has at least the rich colours 
and the peculiar softness of texture. 

Its head is covered with a beautiful blue 
changing into green, and exhibiting the 
reflections of. .the beryl. The neck is clothed 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Paradisea Chaiybea. P. coeruleo-viridis, capite sericeo 
nigro toraentoso, dorso uropygio abdominc caudaque cha- 
lybco-nitentibus. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 107. No. 10. 
Paradisea Viridis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 402. 
LECALYBE'de laNouvEi.EE Guine'e. — Buff. PI. Ent, 
634. —Biff, par South xlv. p. 13. , 

L’Oiseau de Paradis Verd .—Sam. Voy. p. iC4. t. 99. 
Beue-ghekn Paradise Bird. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 482. 7. 

HABITAT 

in Nora Guinea. — 10 pollices longa. W. 

t The name Calybr, or Calibete, was given by Daubciiton 
the younger, to express the chief colour of its plumage, 
which is a bronzed steel. To the. same gentleman we owe 
the elements of the descriptions of these four new species. 
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■With a longer shag, but which dazzles with the 
same colours, except that each feather, being 
of a shining black in the middle, of a green 
changing into blue only at the edges, there re- 
sult waving shades, which play still more than 
those of the head. The back, the rump, the 
tail and the belly, arc blue, like polished steel, 
and with very brilliant reflections. 

The small velvet feathers on its forehead 
project forwards as far as the nostrils, which 
are deeper than in the preceding kinds. The 
bill is also longer and thicker, but it is of 
the same shape, and its edges are scalier id in 
the same manner near the pom£ "Six quills 
only arc reckoned in the J^dfmit probably it 
was not entire. 

In the subject on which this description is 
founded, as well as those of the three preceding 
descriptions, a stick was passed through their 
whole length, and projected two or three inches 
out of the bill *. In that simple way, and by 
extirpating the feathers which would spoil the 
effect, the Indians can in an instant form an 
elegant sort of plume with any small bird which 
they meet. But? the specimens are thus de- 
ranged, and their proportions altered. On this 
account it was difficult to discover in the Ca- 
lybd the insertion of the wings ; insomuch that 

* They were brought from India by M. Sonnerat, corre- 
spondent of the king’s cabinet of natural, history. 
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Credulity might have asserted that this bird had 
neither feet nor wings. 

The Caiyb6 differs from the Manucodes more 
than the preceding: for this reason I have ranged 
it in the last place, and bestowed oq it a parti** 
cular name. 
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THE OX-PECKER* 

Brisson is die first who has described thi$. 
little Bird, which Andanson brought from Se- 
negal. It is scarcely larger than the crested 
lark, and its wings extend only fourteen inches. 
Its plumage has nothing remarkable; in general 
a greyish brown prevails on the upper part of 
the body, and greyish yellow on the under. 
The bill is not of an invariable colour^ierttmi^ 
indi viSuals it is entirely brown >krl5thers red at 

* BUPHAGA. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

•Rostrum rectum, subquadrangulare, inandibulis gibbis inte- 
gris, extrorsum gibbiosioribus. 

Pedes ambulatorii. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

‘Buphaga Afbicana* — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 147. fto. *.— 
Gmel. Syst. i. p. 362. 

Buphaga. — Brit. il. p. 437. 1 42. f. 2. 

t.B Pic-BOEUF. — Buff". PI. Eni. 203. — Buff, par Sam. xlr. 
p. 31. pi. 86. f. 1. 

African Beef-eateb.— Lath. Syn. i. p. 960. 1. 1. 12. 

HABITAT 

iM Seaegala. — 8} pollicet longs. W. 
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the point, and yellow at the base ; in all it is 
nearly of a quadrangular shape, and the points 
of the two mandibles are reflected in a contrary 
direction. The tail is tapered in steps, and 
a singular circumstance is observed, that the 
twelve quills, of which it consists, are all 
pointed. Lastly, the first phalanx of the k exte- 
rior toe is closely connected to that of the 
mid-toe. 

This bird is Very fond of certain worms, or 
the larva of insects, which lodge under the 
epidermis in oxen. It alights on the backs of 
animals, and pierces their skin with its 
bill, to extract these worms, and hence its 
name*. 

* Levaillant saw these birds in the Namaquas country, the 
only part of southern Africa where he met with them. W. 
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THE COMMON STARE *+. 

Few birds are so generally known, especially 
In the temperate climates, as the. Stare; for a# 

* STURNUS. 


CHARACTER GENERlQ.tr*, 

Rottnm subulatum, angulatum, dsflfwsam, 

liun : ftandibula superiore Megtt itt*, mx 0 fhix 3 pa-’ 
tentiusculis. 

If area supra margiuatse. 

Linguer emarginata, acuta* 


CHAJUCTUE SPECIMC0S. 


S. rostro flaveaofchtte, cfcrpore nigr<K 


Stvrkvs Vulgaris 
oitente punctis albis. — Lath. Ii 
STURNUS VtJLGARM .—* Gmti 

p. 287. — Id. (ed. Angl.) Pi. . 

—Will. p. %44i t 37. — p.-f^Tl. „ ; 

L’Etour F?. Enikjn^~-£f0t par Satfk xlv, 

-a. AS AA * i 


p. 35. pf. Mi f, t« 
Stabs, or#A|tf v 

*.***> 






iJSnp. p 137**- BtW.*Birdt, 


-Arit- 



t ladnA,^, wkMm^uuBe^or granite, 

*k» spotted sotfa ce of that stone resembling the plumage of 
Ilf. V 
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it is a constant resident of the district where 
it settles *, and as it can be trained in the do- 
mestic state, its habits have been observed, 
whether when subjected to restraint, or. ranging 
without controuL 

The blackbird is that, of all f the feathered 
race, which the Stare resembles the most; their 
.young Can hardly be distinguished f : but after 
their characters are developed, the Stare is 
found to be distinguished by the streaks and 
reflections of its plumage ; by the blunter form 
of its bill, which is broader and net scalloped 
Star tjie point and by the greater flatness 
of its heStJ^c: But another very remarkable 
difference, ancF v v4\ich is derived from a more 

the Stare ; it had also the appellations, Ar^t, B*0o?, 
or simple : in Latin, Sturnus or Sturnellus : in Hebrew, Sarsir 
or Zezir : in Arabic, Alzarazir , Zarater, Azuri : in Italian* 
Starnoy Star no, Stornello : ia Portuguese, Sturnino : in Spa- 
nish, Estornino : in German, Staar, Starn , Spreche, Hinder - 
6 'tarn (Ox Stare) : in Flemish, Spreupe, Sprue : in Polish, 
SzpAk, Spatzek , Szpaczieck 9 Skorzek. 

* In the colder coun trie's, however, such as Sweden and 
Switzerland, it is migratory. “ It descends after the middle 
of summer into the low lands of Scania/' says Limupus, 
Fauna Suecica , p. 70. : “ when they leave our country," says 
Cesner, — de Avifrus, p. 745. 

t Belon. — S o exact is the resemblance between the young 
of these two species, that I once knew a law-suit grounded 
upon it. The appellant produced a well-trained blackbird, 
and demanded the recompeuce stipulated for rearing qnd 
educating it ; but the defendant insisted, that the young" bird 
illicit he had committed in charge was a Stare. 

t Barrere says, that the Stare has a quadrangular bill.* He 
mu*t at least allow that the angle? are very round. .* 
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is solitary in Europe { whereas the species o€th% 

VAa&V&vt^Kt titasON&g wnuawk 

There is another circumstance also 28 which 
these birds are analogous ; they never change 
their residence during the winter. They only 
seek for those spots in the track where they are 
settled that have the best aspect, and are in the 
neighbourhood of springs*; with this differ- 
ence, however, that the blackbirds still continue 
to live solitary; whereas the Stares assemble 
after the breeding season in very numerous 
flocks.: these fly in a peculiar manner, which 
would seem to be directed by assort of tactics. 
It is, the voice of instinct which incessantly 
impels the Stares toward the centre of the bat* 
talion, .while the rapidity of their motions hur- 
ries them beyond it ; a sort . of vortex is thus 
formed, denser .at the middle, and rarer near the 
verge; and the collective body performs an 
uniform circular revolution, . and at the same 
time continues to make a progressive advance. 
This mode of flying has its advantages and its 
inconveniences. The rapacious tribe is discon- 
certed by the whirling of the Stares, alarmed by 
their poisy cries, and deterred by the appearance 
of order. But the danger is increased of falling 
a prey to the arts of man : the bird-catcher fixes 
a packthread besmeared with bird-lime to each 

* This has probably led Aristotle t? say, that the Stare 

conceals itself Well in winter. 

N S'* 
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ftt first of a blackish-brown, uniform, and with 4 
out streaks or reflections. The streaks begin 
to appear after the first moulting, emerging 
about the end of July, on the lower part of 
the body, then on the head, and towards the 
goth of August, are spread oveV the upper 
part of the body. I always mean the young 
Stares, which were hatched in the beginning of 
May. 

I have remarked, that in this first moulting, 
the feathers which surround 'the base of the 
bill, dropped almost all at once, so that this} 
part was bald during the month of July*, as 
it happens constantly in the rook through 
the rest of the y&K I also observed that the 
bill was almost all yellow on the 15th of May j 
this soon changed into a horn colour, and Belon 
assures us, that in time it becomes orange. 

- In the males, the eyes have a larger share of 
brown, or it is more uniform t ; the stTeaks of 
the plumage more distinct’ and yellower ; and 
the dark colour of the feathera, which are not, 
streaked, is brightened by-more vivid reflections^ 
that vary between purple and deep-green. Bed- 
sides, the male is larger; weighing three ounces 
and a . half. Salerne adds,, another distinguished 

* I know not ?hy Pliny, speaking of the Stares, says^ 

But these lose not their feathers;’' : Lib. x. 24. 

’ t I'll* female lias a Iittlespeck m the pupil of the eyes, 
which in the male is entirely Mack.” — Olina. Willugfrby. 
seems: also to allude to this slough on the eye i “ The irides; 

imael, the upper part whiter,” where he mupt prohabhf 
tftean the female, 
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character of the sex is, that the tongue is 
pointed in the male, but forked in the. female* 
It would appear that Linnaeus had seen it pointed 
in spme individuals, and forked in others*. In 
those which came under my examination, it \ya$ 
forked. 

The Stares live on snails, worms, and caterr 
pillars ; especially on those large caterpillars of 
a fine green, with reddish reflections, which ap- 
pear, in the month of June, upon the flowers, 
and chiefly upon the roses. They feed also on 
wheat, buckwheat, millet, panic, hemp-seed, 
elderberries, olives, cherries, raisins, &c.f It 
is pretended that the last is what corrects best 
the natural bitterness of their fldsh, and that 
cherries are ryhat they are the fondest of and 
these afford ap almost infallible bait for w eel- 
nets, which are laid among the reeds, where 
they retire in the evenings ; and in this way a 
hundred may often be caught in one night ; but 

* Lingua Acut&. — Syst, Nat . edit . x. Lingua bifi{|&» — 
Fauna Suecica . * 

t They make great havoc among the vines in the south of 
France, as well as amoqg the figs when ripe ; at which time 
their flesh is very good, as it is also said to be in Barbary 
when they feed oa dates. W. 

J Scliwcnckfeld, Saltrme, $c . — Cardan says, that to sweeteq 
the fle&b of Stares, we need only cut off their head as soon 
as they are killed : Albin directs them to be flayed : others 
allege, that the mountain Stares are better tasted than those 
the plains* But these authors can only mean the yo^ng 
. birds, for the flesh of the.old ones is always hitter and onpa* 
Ratable. 
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this diversion lasts no longer than the season of 
cherries. 

They are fond of following oxen and other 
large cattle as they feed in the meadows, at- 
tracted, ft is said, by the insects which flutter 
round them, or by those, perhaps, which swarm 
;n their dung, or in meadows in general. From 
this habit is derived the German name Kinder 
Staren. They are also accused of feeding on 
the carcases that are exposed on gibbets * ; but 
it is probably in search only of insects. I have 
raised some of these birds, and have ’observed, 
that when bits of raw flesh were offered to 
them, they fixed on the prey with great avidity. 
If they were presented with the flower-cup of 
a pink, containing seed already formed, they 
did not grasp it with their claws, and pluck it 
like the jay, but shook it and struck it against 
the bars in the bottom of the cage, till the 
grains dropped out. I remarked also, that they 
drank nearly like the gallinaceous tribe, and 
took great delight in bathing. It is probable 
that one of those which I raised died of cold, 
in consequence qf bathjng too often during the 
winter. 

These birds live seven or eight years, or even 
longer, in the domestic state. The wild ones 
dan uo t be decoyed by the call, because they re- 
gard not the scream of the owl, But besides 
the contrivance of the limed, threads and the 


* Aldrovandus. 
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weel-nets, which I have already mentioned, a 
method has been fallen on to take entire fami- 
lies, by fixing to the walls and the trees where 
they lodge pots of earthen ware of a convex 
nient form, which the birds often prefer to 
place their nests in *. Many are also caught by 
the gin and draw-net. In some parts of Italy 
it is common to employ tame weazels to drag 
them out of their nests, or rather their holes ; 
for the artifice of man consists in employing 
one enslaved rape to extend his dominion over 
the rest. 

The Stares have the membrana nictinans ; 
their nostrils are half-sheathed by a membrane; 
the legs are of a reddish brown f; the outer 
toe is connected to the mid one as far as the 
phalanx ; the hjnd nail is stronger than the rest ; 
the gizzard is preceded by a dilatation of the 
(esophagus, is a little fleshy, and contains some- 
times small stones. The intestinal tube is 
twenty inches in length, from the one orifice to 
the other; the gall-bladder is of the ordinary 
size ; the cctca very small, and placed nearer the 
anus than is common in birds. 

In dissecting a ‘young Stare, one of those 
which I had raised, I remarked that the con- 
tents of the gizzard and of the intestines were 
entirely black, though it had been fed on bread 

* Olina and Schwenckfeld. 

t I know not why Willughby says that “ the legs are fea- 
thered to the toes.” I never found this in any of the Stares 
Wbieh I examined, 
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and milk only. This circumstance denotes an 
abundance of black bile ; and at the same time 
accounts for the bitterness of the flesh of 
these birds, and the use which has been made 
of their excrements in the preparation of cos- 
metics. 

The Stare can be taught to speak either 
French, German, Latin, Greek?, See. and to 
pronounce phrases of some length. Its pliant 
throat accommodates itself to every inflexion 
and every accent. It can readily articulate the 
letter Rf, and acquires a sort of warbling 
which is much superior to its native songj. 

This bird is spread through an extensive range 
in the ancient continent. It is found in Sweden, 
Germany, France, Italy, the Isle of Malta, the 
Cape of Good Hope §, and every where nearly 
the same ; whereas those American birds which 
have been called Stares, present a great diver- 
sity of appearance ||. 


* u The young Caesars had a Stare ami Nightingales docile 
in the Greek and Latin languages, and which fnade continual 
progress, and assiduously prattled new phrases of considerable 
length.” — Pliny, lib. x. 42. 
t Scaligcr. 

J Stumus pisitat ore , i&itat, pisntrat : It was thus that the 
Latins expressed the notes of the Stare, — See the Author of 
f Philomela . 

Kolben. 

|| Pennant has given a short but satisfactory account of the 
manners of the Stare, of which the following is the substance. 
—The Stare breeds in hollow trees, eaves of houses, towers 4 
ruins, cliffs, and often in high rocks over the sea. It lays foof 
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or five eggs of a pale greenish ash colour, and makes its nest 
of straw, small fibres of roots, &c. In winter Stares collect 
}n great flocks ; myriads of them assemble in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, and do great damage to the fenmen, by roosting 
on the reeds and breaking them down by their weight. They 
feed ot^worms and insects ; and, it is said, they will get into 
pigeon-houses for the sake of sucking the eggs. They are 
very docile, and may be taught to speak. — BnV. ZooL i, 
300 . W, 
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VARIETIES OF THE STARE. 

Though the Stares retain uniformly the ori- 
ginal impression, they are not entirely exempted 
from the tendency to variety in nature ; but the 
varieties which occur are always superficial, and 
often confined to individuals. The following 
have been noticed by authors : 

I. The WHITE STARE of Aldrovandus * 
with flesh-coloured legs and a reddish yellow 
bill, as in the comnjon kind after they have 
grown old. Aldrovandus says, that it was taken 
along with the ordinary Stares ; and Rzaczynski 
informs us, that in a certain part of Poland f it 
was usual to see a Black and a White Stare rising 
from the same nest. Willughby also speaks of 
two White Stares which were observed in Cum- 
berland. 

II. TheBLACK AND WHITE STARE.— To 
this variety I refer; 1. The White-beaded Stare 
of Aldrovandus \ : in this bird, the head, the 
bill, the neck, the whole of the under part of the 
body, the coverts of the wings, and the two ex- 

Sturnus Vulgaris, var. 1 . — Linn, and Gmel . Sturnus 
Albus. — Bris. The White Starling. — Will. 

t Near Coronovia. 

X Sturnus Vulgaris, var. 3. — Lim. and Gmcl , Sturnus 
Leucocephajqs. — Bris. 
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terior quills of the tail, were white ; the other 
quills of the tail, and all those of the wings, 
were as in the ordinary Stare ; the white of the 
head was set off by two small black spots placed 
above the eyes, and the white of the under part 
of the body was variegated with' blueish spots. 
2. The Pied Stare of Schwenckfeld, in which 
tiie top of the Bead, the half of the bill next 
the base, the neck, the quills of the wing, and 
those of the tail, were black, and all the rest 
white. 3 . The Black-headed Stare, seen by 
Willughby, the rest of the body entirely 
white *. 

III. The GREY CINEREOUS STARE of 
Aldrovandus f. This author is the only person 
who has seen one of that colour, which is no- 
thing but black melted with white. It is easy 
to conceive how these varieties might be multi- 
plied from the different distribution of the black 
and white, and from the numerous shades of 
grey, which result from the different propor^ 
tions in which the two original colours enter 
into the mixture. 

* Stumus Vulgaris, *rar. 2. — Linn . and Gmcl. Stumus 
Leucomelas. — Bris. The Black and White Starling, — Will. 

t Sturnus Vulgaris, var. 4 , — Linn . and GmcL Sturuus 
Cinereus. — Bris, 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 


WHICH ARE RELATED TO*THE STARE. 


i. 

THE CAPE STARE, OR TllE PIED 
STARE*. 

This African birdNesembtes in its general 
shape the Common Stare, and the black arid 
white colours of its plumage arc distributed as 
in the- Magpie. 

Were it not that its bill is thicker arid longer 

* CHARACTER SPECIFIC'S. 

• 

SturnusCapensis. S.jaigricans, capitis Iatenbus subtusque 
albus. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 322. 

Sturnus CAPENSIS.— Crmel. Si/ st ; i. p. 802. — Aris. ii. 
p. 446, 2. t. 41. f. 3. 

1/Etourneau Pi:: du Cap de B. Esp.-— Buff. Pi. Enl. 280* 
— Buff, par Sonn. xlv. p. 61. 

Cape Stare. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 5* 

HABITAT 

W. 


ad Caput Borne Spei. 
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than in the European Stare, we might regard it 
as merely a variety, especially as our Stare is to 
be met with at the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
this variety would coincide with the one already 
mentioned, in which the black and white ate 
distributed in large spots. The most remark- 
able character in this bird is a very large white 
ppot, of a round shape, placed on each side of 
the head, and which stretches forward to the 
base of the bill, and inclosing the eye shoots 
into a sort of appendix, variegated with black, 
that descends along its neck. 

This bird is the same with Edwards’s black 
and white Indian Starling, PI. 187.; with 
Albin’s Contra of Bengal, vol. iii. PI. 31.; with 
Brisson’s Cape of Good' Hope Stare; vol. ii. 
p. 448 ; and even with his ninth tropic bird. 
He acknowledges this, and rectifies it, p. 54 
of the Supplement ; and, considering the chaos 
of incomplete description, and of mutilated 
figures, which disgraces Natural History, he 
is certainly excusable. To avoid confusion, 
therefore, it is of the utmost importance to 
collate the different names which have been 
bestowed on a bi?d by different authors, and at 
different times. 
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II; 

THE LOUISIANA STARE, OR THE 
STOURNE*. 

I have applied the name of Stoume, which iS» 
formed from the Latin Sturnus, to an American 
bird, which, though considerably different, is 
allied to our Stare. The under part of its body 
is grey, variegated with brown, and the upper 
is yellow. The most characteristic marks of 
this bird, in respect to colour, are, 1. A black- 
ish plate intermixed with grey at the lower part 
of the neck, and risirlg distinctly out of the 
yellow ground. 2. Three white bars on its 
head, which rise from the base of the upper 
mandible, and extend as far as the occiput ; the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sturnus Ludovicianus. S. grisco furcoque maculatus, 
subtus flavus, linea capitis supcrciliisque albis, gula nigra. 
— Lath . Ind.Otn . i. p. 323. 

Stuknus Ludovicianus.— Gtwc/. Sfyst. i. p. 802. — Bris. if. 
p. 449. 4. t. 42. f. 1, 

L’Et« urneau de la Louisiane. — Buff. Pl.Enl. 256. — 
Bitj ; . par Sonit. xlv. p. 65. 

Louisiane Stake.— Arct. Zool. ii. No. 193.— Lath. Syn. iii. 
6. 3. 

HABITAT 

in America.— 9J pollices longjtis. 


W. 
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one rests on the top of the head, .while the two 
others, which are parallel to it, stretch on each 
side over the eyes. In general this bird resem- 
bles the European Stare, by the proportions of 
its wings and tail, and ‘ also by the dispersion 
of these colours in small spots : its head is like- 
wise flat, but its bid is longer. 

A correspondent of the Cabinet informs us, 
that Louisiana is much incommoded by clouds 
of' these Stares ; which would show that their 
manner of flying resembles that of the European 
sort. But we are not very certain if he means 
the species of this article. 


III. 

THE TOLCANA*!- 

The short account which Fernandez has given 
pf this bird is not only incomplete, but care- 

* CHARACTER SPEC1E1CUS. 

StVRNVS Junceti, S. niger capite fusco . — Lath. IntL 
Om. i. p. 826. No, 14. 

Stvsnvs Ouscurcs. — Gmel. Sy*t. i. p. 804. 
Tolocatbanatl, seu Sturnus Junceti. — •Raii Sy». 
p. 168. 23. 

Stvrnvs Nova: Hispanic. — Briu, ii. p. 448. 3. 

VOL. HI. P 
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lessly drawn up ; for though he says that the 
Tolcana is, in size and figure, like the Stare, he 
afterwards adds that it is rather smaller. Yet 
he is the only original author from whom we 
can obtain information with regard to this bird, 
and -on his evidence Brisson has ranged it 
among the Stares, It appears to me, however, 
that these two authors adopt very different cha- 
racters of the Stare: Brisson, for instance, 
makes it the distinguishing feature of the 
genus, that the bill is straight, blunt, and con- 
vex ; and Fernandez, speaking of a bird of the 
Tzanatl or Stare kind, mentions, that i.t is 
short, thick, and rather hooked; and in another 
place he refers the same bird, named Cacalotototl, 
to the genus - of the Raven (which is called 
Cacalotl in the Mexican language), and to that 
of the Stare *. The arrangement of the Tolcam 

Le Tolcana. — Buf. par Sonn, xlv. p. 71.* 

Brown-headed Stare.—- Lath. Syn. iii, p, 11. 12, 

HABITAT 

in N. Hispania. W. 

t Fornied from the Mexican name Tolocatzanatl, which 
signifies Reed Stare. . 

* ” Cacalotototl, or Raven Bird, seems to belong to the 
genus Tzanatl of the Stares.” 

This bird has, according to Fernandez, a black plumage 
inclining to blue, the bill entirely black, the iris orange, the 
tail long, the flesh bad to eat, and no song. It loves temper* 
ate and warm countries. From this short statement, it is 
difficult to decide whether the bird in question be a Raven or 
a Stare. 
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is therefore not determined; I have retained 
its Mexican name, without venturing to pro* 
nounce whether it is a Stare or not. 

This bird is, like the European Stares, fond 
of places abounding in rushes and aquatic 
plants. Its head is brown, and the rest of its 
plumage black. It has no song, or even cry. 
In that it partakes of the qualities of many other 
American birds, which are more remarkable for 
the richness of their plumage than the sweet- 
pess of their warble. 


IV. 

THE CACASTOL* f% 

I here range this bird on the very suspicious 
authority of Fernandea, and the analogy which 

* character specificus. 

# 

Stubnus Mexicanus. S. coeruleus nigro variegatus, 
iridibus luteis. — Lath. Ind . Or**, i. p. 326. No. 15. 
Stubnus Mexicanus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 804. 
Caxaxtototl. — Raii Syn . p. 167. 16. 

Le Cacastol. — Blip, par Sonn. xlv. p. 75. 

Cotinga Mexicana. — Bris. ii. p. 347. 4. 

Mexican Stake.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 1?. 13. 


HABITAT 
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its name bears in the Mexican language to that 
of the Stare ; nor am I acquainted with any 
European bird to which I can refer it. Brisson, 
who conceives it to be R Cottinga, has been 
obliged, in order to support his preconceptions, 
to reject from the description of Fernandez, al- 
ready too short, the words which indicate the 
lengthened and pointed shape of its bill ; this 
Shape being really related more closely to the 
Stare than to the Cottinga. Besides, the Ca- 
castol is nearly of the bulk of the Stare ; and, 
like that bird, it has a small head, *and is in- 
different food ; it likewise inhabits the temper- 
ate and warm regions. It is indeed a bad 
singer, hut we have seen that the native notes 
of the European Stare are not very captivating; 
and, if it were carried into America, we may 
presume that its imitation of the harsh music 
of the forest would soon destroy every harmo- 
nious modulation. 

f The Mexican name is Caxcaxtototl : it is also called Hvei- 
tzanatL Tzanati in the Mexican language corresponds to wur 
Stare.* 
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V. 

THE PIMALOT* 

The broad bill of this bird might lead us to 
suspect that it is not a Stare; but if what Fer- 
nandez says be true, that its habits and in- 
stincts are the same with those of the other 
Stales, we cannot hesitate to infer that it is of 
an analogous species ; especially as it generally 
haunts the coasts of the South Sea, lodging 
probably, like the European sort, among the 
aquatic plants. — The Pimalot is rather larger. 

* .This word is formed from the Mexican name Pitzmalotl. 


VI. 

THE STARE OF TERRA MAGEL- 
LAN ICA, OR, THE WHITE RAY * 

I have given this last name to a bird, brought 
by M. Bougainville, on account of the white 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICU3. 

Stushus Militaeis. S. griseus, pectore gulaque san- 
gwincis. — Lath, Ind'. Qqi. i. p. 323. No. 4. 
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ray which, rising on each side near the junction 
of the mandibles, bends under the eye and 
stretches along the neck. This white ray is the 
more remarkable, as it is environed by a deep 
brown ; the dark colours prevail on the upper 
part of the body, only the wings and their co- 
verts are edged with yellow. The tail is of ?. 
full black, forked, and extending not far be- 
yond, the wings, which are very long. The 
under side of the body, including the throat, 
is of a fine crimson red, sprinkled with black 
on the sides ; the anterior part of the wing is 
also of crimson, and not spotted ; and the same 
colour appears round the eyes, and in the space 
lying between these and the bill, which, 
though blunt as in the Stares, and less pointed 
than that of the Troupiales, may be regarded 
as nearest the shape of the latter. If we con- 
sider also that the White Ray resembles much 
the appearance of the Troupiales, we may 
esteem it as intermediate between these two 
kinds *. 

Sturnus Militaris. — GmcL Syst. i. p. 803. 
L'Etournkau des 'Ferres Magi^llaniques. — Ruff. PL 

Enl. 113. — Hvff. par Sonn. xlv. p. 78. 

Magellanic Stare. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 7. 

HABITAT 

in terra Magellanica.— 8 j pollices longus. W, 

* This species inhabits the Falkland Islands,* and the 
Straits of Magellan. It is generally seen on the ground, 
feeding upon the. insects which it £ads there. . Jff. ° 
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These birds, as X have just observed, are 
nearly related to the European Stares, and often 
the vulgar and the naturalists have confounded 
them. We may regard them as representing the 
Stares in the New World ; their habits are the 
same, except in the mode of building their 
nests. 

The American continent is the native region 
of these birds, and of aH'others that have been 
classed with them ; such as the Cassics, the 
Baltimores, the Bonanas, & c. ; and though some 
are said to belong to the Old World, these have 
really been brought from the New World; for 
instance, probably, the Troupiale of Senegal, 
called the Cape-More f, the Bonana of the Cape 

* ORIOLUS. 

CHARACTER GENERICU& 

Rostrum conicum, convexum, acutissupum, rectum, man- 
dihula superiore paulo longiore, obsolete emarginata. 
Lingua bifida, acuta. 

Pedes ambulatorii. 

®t Oriolus Textor. — Gittel. The Weaver Oriole.— Lath. 
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of Good Hope, and all the pretended Troupialeis 
of Madras *. 

I shall exclude from the genus of the Troti- 
piales, 1. The four species brought from Madras, 
and which Brisson has borrowed from Ray; 
because the law of climate will nojt admit the 
supposition, and the descriptions are not deci- 
sive, and the figures so ill executed, 'that they 
might as well be taken for magpies, jays, black- 
birds, loriots, and gobe-mouches, & c. 

A skilful ornithologist (Mr. Edwards) is of 
opinion, that the yellow jay and the chop jay 
of Petiver, which Brisson has made his sixth 
and his fourth Troupiale, are only the male apd 
female loriot; and that the variegated jay of 
Madras of the same Petiver, which is the fifth 
Troupiale of Brisson, is his yellow Indian 
Stare ; and lastly, that the crested Troupiale 
of Madras, which is Brisson’s seventh species, 
is the same bird with the crested gobc-mouche 
of the Gape of Good Hope of the same 
Brisson f. 

2. I shall exclude the Bengal Troupiale, 
which is Brisson’s ninth species, since that au- 
thor has himself perceived that it is his second 
of the Stare. 


• LevaiHant asstfres us that he found three different spe- 
cies irf¥r<wpiafes in the interior of Africa. W. 

+ He adds, that the two long quills of the tail were want- 
ing in these two individuals. They must either have not yet 
grown, or have dropped by moulting or some other accident. 
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3. I shall exclude the forked-tail Troupiale, 
which is the sixth of Brisson, and the Thrush 
of Seba. All that the latter says is, that it is 
much larger than the thrush ; that its plumage * 
is black, its bill yellow, the under surface of its 
tail white, .the upper and its back shaded by a 
light tint of blue ; that its tail is long, broad, 
Und forked ; and lastly, that, excepting the dif- 
ference in the shape of its tail, and in its bulk, 
it is much like the European thrush. But in 
all this, I can perceive nothing that relates to a 
Troupiale ; and the figure given by Seba, and 
which Brisson reckons a very bad one, no more 
resembles a Troupiale than it does a Thrush. 

4. I shall exclude the Blue Bonana of Ma- 
dras, because, on tlie <fne hand, it is incon- 
sistent with the law of the climate, and on the 
other, the figure and description of Ray have 
nothing which would characterise the Bonana, 
not even the plumage. According to that 
author, its head, tail, and wings are blue, but 
the tail of a brighter tinge ; the rest of the plu- 
mage black of cinereous, except the bill and 
the feet, which are rusty. 

5. Lastly, I shall exclude the India Troupiale, 
not only on account of the difference of climate, 
but for other stronger reasons, which before in- 
duced me to place it between the Rollers and the 
Birds of Paradise. 

Though we have ranged along with the 
Troupiales, the Cassics, the Baltimores, and 
the Bonanas, these, as they have received se- 
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parate namte's, are distinguished by differences 
that are sufficiently important to form small 
subordinate genera. I am able, from the com- 
parison of a number of these birds, to assert 
that the Cassics have the strongest bill, next 
to them the Troupiales, and then the Bonanas. 
With respect to the Baltimores, th§ir bill 
not only smaller than in the rest, but it is 
straighter, and of a peculiar shape. They seem 
also to have different instincts ; I therefore re- 
tain their proper names, and treat of each 
separately. 

The common characters which Brisson as- 
cribes to them are the naked nostrils, and the 
elongated conical form of the bill. I have al- 
ready observed that the upper inaudible extends 
over the cranium, or that the tuft, instead of 
making a point, makes a considerable re-entrant- 
angle;’ a circumstance which sometimes occurs 
in other species, but is most remarkable in the 
present. 
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The troupiale* f. 

The most obvious features in the exterior 
appearance of this bird are its long-pointed bill, 

*' CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Icterus. O. fulvus, capite jugulo dorso remi- 
gibusque nigris, macula alarum alba. — Lath. Ind. Ora. i. 
p. 176. No. *1. 

Oriolus Icterus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 384. 

Pica Luteo-nigra Varia^— Sloan. Jam. p. 301. t. 250. 4. 

— Raii Syn. p. 181. 10i u 
Guira-TANGEIMA. — Rail Syn. p. 45. 6. — Will. p. 97. 
t. 23. — Id. ( Angl .) p. 141. 

Le Troupiale. — Buff. PL Enl. 632. — Buff, par Sonn. xlv. 
p. 117. pi. 80. f. 3. 

Yellow and Black Pye. — Cates. Car. App. t. 5. 
Banana-bird from Jamaica. — Alb. ii. t. 40. — Brawn. 
Jam. p. 447. 

Icteric Oriole.— L aM. Syn. ii. p. 424. 6, 

JJABITAT 

in America calidiore, insulisque Antillis. — pollices longus. 

W. 

t Brisson gave this bird the Latin name Icterus, . from its 
yellow colour ; for the same reason Scopoli termed it Xan- 
thornus, or fellow bird; other authors have called it Pica,' 
Cissa, Picas, .and Tardus. The saVages of Brazil name it 
Quira-tangfima ; those of Guiana Yapou ; the French colo. 

. uists Culyaune, or yellow-bottom. 
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the narrow feathers of its neck, and the great 
variety of its plumage : not only three colours 
enter into it, an orange*yellow, black, and 
white, but these colours seem to multiply by 
their artful distribution. The black is spread 
over the head, the anterior part of the neck, the 
middle of the back, the tail, and the wings ; the' 
orange yellow occupies the intervals, and all 
the under part of the body ; it appears also in 
the iris*, and on the anterior part of the wings; 
the black which prevails through the rest is in- 
terrupted by two oblong white spots, of which 
the one is placed at the coverts of the wings, 
the other on their middle quills. 

The feet and nails are sometimes black, some- 
times of a leaden colour. The bill seems to 
have no constant colour, for it has been ob- 
served to be in some white grey f, in others 
brown, cinereous above, and blue below and 
lastly, in others black above, and brown be- 
low §. 

This bird is nine or ten inches long from the 
point of the bill to the end of the tail ; and, ac- 
cording to Marcgrave, its wings extend 
fourteen inches, and its head is very small. It 
is dispersed through the region lying between 
Carolina and Brazil, and though the Caribbean 


* Albin adds, that the eye is encircled by a broad bar of 
blue ; but lie is the only person who has made this remark ; 
it was probably an accidenttd variety, 
t Brisson. | Albin. § Sloane and Maregrave. 
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islands # . It is of the bulk of a blackbird ; it 
hops like the magpie, and has many of its 
gestures, according to Sloane. It has even, ac- 
cording to Marcgrave, the same cries; but 
Albin asserts that in all its actions ic resembles 
the stare ; and adds, that sometimes four or five 
N unite to attack a larger bird, which, after they 
'have killed, they devour orderly, each main- 
taining his rank. Sloane, an author worthy of 
credit, says, that the Troupiales live on in- 
sects. Yet there is no absolute contradiction ; 
for every* animal which feeds on the smallest 
reptile is rapacious, and would feed on larger 
animals if it could do it with safety. 

These birds must be of a very social disposi- 
tion, since love, which divides so many other 
societies, seems on the contrary to knit theirs 
more closely together. They do not separate 
to accomplish in retirement and secrecy the 
views of nature ; a great many pairs arc seen 
on the same tree, which is almost always lofty 
and sequestered, constructing their nests, lay- 
ing their eggs, hatching and cherishing their in- 
fant brood. 

These nests are of a cylindrical form, sus- 
pended from the extremity of high branbhes, 

* The real Troupiale, or the Guira - tangrima of Marc* 
grave, is not found in French Guinea, though Barrfcre has 
placed it among the birds of that country. Sonnini says 
that he never saw it in that part of South America, nor did 
it ever occur to Mauduyt among the numerous birds sent 
him from Cayenne. W, 
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and waving freely in the air ; so that the young 
are continually rocked. But some who believe 
that the birds act from deliberation, assert that 
the parents hang their nest to avoid the attack 
of certain land animals, and especially serpents. 

The Troupialc is also reckoned yfcry docile, 
and. easily subjected to domestic slavery ; which 
propensity almost always attends a socijtf 
temper *. 

* Mauduyt kept oqe of these birds, which was so tame as 
to descend from its perch when called by the female who 
attended it, and follow her into the garden, without showing 
any disposition to escape. It once settled on the roof of the 
house, but flew into the garden again immediately, upon 
being called by the same female. It was as playful as a 
puppy, and Mauduyt was always obliged to shut it up, when 
he wanted to put an end to its gambols. It turned on its 
back and played with its bill and feet, like a dog which 
gently bites its master, and pushes away his hands with its 
paws. This Troupiale was fed with bread soaked in milk, 
but it accommodated itself to any food .— Ency eloped. Method; 
(Ornithol.) W. 
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THEfACOLCHI OF SEBA*f. 


% Seba, having found this name in Fernandez, 
has, according to his way, applied it arbitrarily 
to a bird entirely different from the one 
meant by that author, at least with regard to 
its plumage ; and he has again ascribed to the 
same bird what Fernandez has said of the true 
Acolchi, which the Spaniards call Tordo, or 
Stare. 

This false Acolchi of Seba has a long yellow 
bill ; its head is all black, and also its throat ; 
the tail and wings are blackish, and these are 
ornamented with small feathers of a golden co- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Qrioi.us Nov* H[ispani*. O. luteus, capite gula aliis 
rectricibusqiie nigris, tectricibus alarum majoribus apice 
luteis. — Lath. Ind. Orn, i. p. 176. No. 8. 

Oriolus Nov* HisFani*. — Gniet. Syst. i. p. 385. 
Icteris Mexicanus. — Rns. ii. p. 88. 2. 

L' Acolchi de Seba. — Buff, par Sonn. xlv. p. 125^ 

Mexican Oriole. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 425. 7. 

j 

HABITAT 

in Mexico. W. 


f Contracted for Acokhichu 
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lour, which have a fine effect on the dark 
ground, 

Seba reckons his Acolchi an American bird, 
and I know not for what reason Brisson, who 
quotes no authority but Seba, subjoins that it 
is most common in Mexico. It is clrtain that 
the word Acolchi is Mexican; but we are not 
warranted to conclude the same thing of th 6 
bird on which Seba bestows it. 
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THE RING -TAILED ORIOLE* 


Fernandez gives the 'name of Oziniscan to 
two birds which bear no resemblance; and 
Seba has taken the freedom to apply the same 
name to a third entirely different from either, 
except in size, which is that of the pigeon. 

The third Oziniscan is the King-tail (. Arc-en- 
Queue) of this article. I give it tliis*name on 
account of a black arch or crescent with its con- 
cavity turned towards the head, which appears 
distinctly on the tail when spread, and the 
more remarkable, as this is of a fine yellow co- 
lour, which is also that of the bill and of the 

CHARACTER SPECIFICXJS. 

Orxolus Annulatus. O. flavus, capite colloque nigris, 
remigibus nigris luteo .marginatis, cauda nigricante an 
nulata. — hath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 177. No. 9. 

Oriolus Annulatus. — Gmel. Sj/st. i. p. 385. 

Ictbrus Cauda Annulata. — B ra. ii. p. 89. 3. 
L'Arc-EN-qUEUK. — Buff, par Sonn. xlv. p. 125. 
Ring-tailed Oriole.' — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 425. 8. 

HABITAT 

in America. 

VOi. ill, P 


W. 
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whole body ; the head and neck are black, and 
the wings of the same colour, with a slight 
tint of yellow. 

Seba adds, that he received many of these 
birds from America, where they are looked 
upon as. ravenous. Perhaps their habits are the 
same with those of our Troupiales ; the figure 
which Seba gives has a bill somewhat hooked 
hear; the point. 
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THE JAPACANI *f. 

Sloane considers his Little Yellow and Broom 
Fly-catcher as the same with the Japacani of 
Marcgrave ; but besides the differences of the 
plumage, *the Japacani is eight times larger, 
each dimension being double ; for Sloane’s bird 
is only four inches long, and seven over the 
wings, while Marcgrave’s is of the bulk of the 
Bempthre, which is equal to that of the stare, 
whose extreme length is seven inches, and its 
alar extent fourteen. It would be difficult to 

* CHARACTER SPECIFIC!^ 

Oriolus Japacani. O. fusco nigroque subtus ad bo flayo- 
que varius, lineis transversis nigricantibus, capite cauda- 
que nigricantibus. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 177. No. 11. 
Oriolus Japacani. — Qmel. Syst. i. p. 385. 

Lb Japacani. — Buff, par Sunn. xlr. p. 137. 

Japacani. — Raii Syn. p. 84. 12. — Will. p. 173. Id. ( Aug .) 
240. — Lath. Syn, ii. p. 428. 10. 


HABITAT 

in Brasilia. — 8 polices longus. W. 

t This is the Brazilian name, according to Marcgrave. 
P 2 
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refer to the same species two birds, especially 
two wild birds, so widely different. 

The Japacani has a' long pointed blaek bill, a 
little curved ; its head is blackish, its iris o£ a 
gold colour; the hind part of its neck, its back, 
its .wings, and its rump, are variegated with 
blade and light ‘brown; its tail is blackish 
below, and marked with white above; its 
breast, its belly, its -legs, are' variegated With 
yellow and white,- with blackish transverSa 
lines; its feet brown, its nails black and 
pointed*. 

Sloane’s little bird f has a round bill, almost 
straight, and half an inch long ; the head and 
back are of a light brown, with some black 
spots; the tail eighteen inches long, and of a 
brown colour, as also the wings, which have a 
little white at their tips. The orbits, the throaty 
the sides of the neck, the coverts of the tail, 
yellow; t\e breast of the same colour, but with 
brown matV.s ; the belly white ; the legs brown, 
about fifteen lines long, and yellow in the toes. 

This bird is common in St. Jago, Once the 
capital of Jamaica; it lodges generally in tire 
bushes. Its stomach is very muscular, and 
lined with a thin, loose, insensible membrane. 
Sloane found nothing in the gizzard of the 

* Marcgrave. 

t Oriolus Brasilianus. — Qmel. lctnttt Brauliensu.— 

Brits. Muscicapa e fusco at luteo varia.«t»S/«wr. The Bra* 
ziliao Oriol m—lath. 
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individual which he dissected, but he observed 
that the intestines made a great number of 
circumvolutions. 

The same author mentions a variety, which 
.differs only because it has less yellow in its 
plumage* 

This bird may be reckoned a Troupiale, on 
account of the form of its bill ; but it is cer* 
tainly different from the Japacani. 
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THE XOCHITOL AND .THE 
COSTOTOL* 

Brisson makes the Xochitol of Fernandez, the 
tenth species of his Troupiale of New Spain, 
and which the Spanish naturalist considers as 
only the adult Costotol. But he takes notice of 
two Costotols, which are pretty much alike; 
but if they differ in some degree, we must 
refer what Fernandez says here to the Costotol 
of chrp. xxviii. 

If we compare the description of the Xochitol 
of chap, cxxii. to that of chap xxviii. we shall 
meet with contradictions which it will be dif- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

6riolus Costototl. O. niger, pectore abdomine crisso 
caudaque fulvis nigro variegatis, tectricibus alarum sublua 
albo nigroque variis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 177. No. 12, 
Oriolus Costototl. — Gmel. SysL i. p. 385. 
Xochitototl. — Rail Syn, i. p. 167. 11. 

Coztototl. — Raii Syn. p. 90 4. (junior.) 

Icterus Novje Hispanije. — Bris. ii. p. 95. 10. 

Xochitol et Costotol. — Buff. par Sonn. xlv. p. 131. 

New Spain Oriole. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 427. 11. 

HABITAT 


in Nova Hispania. 


W. 
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ficult to reconcile; for is it possible that the 
Costotol, which when so much grown as to be 
able to sing is only of the size of a caiiarybirth 
should afterwards acquire the bulk of a State ? 
that when young it has the sweet warble of the 
Goldfinch, but after it is adult, arid received 
the name of the Xocliitol, it should have the 
disagreeable chatter of the magpie? But wide 
differences also occur in the plumage; in the 
Costotol, the head and the under pkrt of the 
body are yellow, while in the Xochitol they 
are black : in the former, the wings are yellow 
tipped with black ; in the latter, they areVa- 
riegated with black and white above, and cine-’ 
reous below, without a single yellow feather. 

But all these contradictions will vanish, i£' 
instead of the Xochitol of chap, cxxii. we sub* 
stitute the Xochitol or flowery bird of dhap.‘ 
cxxiv. The size is nearly the same, being that* 
of the Sparrow; its warble is pleasant, like that 
of the Costotol, the yellow of which is 'mingled 
with other colours that variegate the plumage 
of the former : they are bo tit an agreeable food. 
Xochitol resembles^ in two circumstances the 
Troupiales ; it lives upon insects and seeds, and 
hangs its nest from the ends of small branches. 
The only difference which can be remarked be- 
tween the Xochitol of chap. cxxv. and the 
Costotol, is, that the latter is found in warm 
countries only, while the former inhabits all 
climates without ^distinction. But is it not 
likely that Xochitols go to breed in warm 
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cpun tries, where their young, or'the Costotols, 
remain till they are grown up, or are Xochitofs, 
apd able to accompany their parents into 
colder climates ? In the Costotol, the plumage 
if yellow,- as I have said, and the tips of the 
wings black; and in the Xoc^itol of chap, 
pxxv. the plumage is variegated with pale yel- 
low,' brown, white: and blackish. 

' ' Brisson has indeed made the latter his. first 
carouge ; but as it suspends its nest like the 
Troupiaies, we have a decisive reason to range 
it with these ; except we reckon as another 
Troupiale the Xochitol of chap, cxxii. of Fer- 
nandez, which is of the size of a stare; its 
breast, belly, and tail, of a saffron colour, va J'i" 
egated with a little bl&k ; its wings variegated 
with black apd white below and 'cinereous 
above; its head, and the rest of its body, 
black it has tbe chatter of the Magpie, and its 
flesh is^ood eating # . 

* This Sonth American, bird is very rare in tbe neighbour- 
hood of Cayenne. There is one specimen in the collection 
at Paris, and Datidin had another in bis cabinet. W. 
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Fernandez considered this bird as a wood-? 
pecker, on account of its long. and. pointed- 
bill; but this character belongs also to the Trou- 
piales, nor can I perceive in the description of 
Fernandez any other discriminating qualities 
of the woodpeckers. I shall therefore leave it 
among the troupiales, where Brisson has 
placed it. 

It is of the bulk of & stare ; it lives in the 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Oriolus Cinereus. O. flavo nigroquc varius, dorsd 
feraoribus abdomineque cinereis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 178. 
No. 13, 

Qbiolus Cinereus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 388. 

Icterus Cinereus. — Bra. ii. p. 96, 11. 

Ococolin. — Raii Spit, p. 163- 
Tocomn. — Buff, par Sfifiit, xlv. p. 136. 

(GrRET ORJOJ.E,— Lath. Syn. ii. p, 427. 12. 

HABITAT 

jq nempribus nova: Hispanists. W. 

f Its trae name is Ococolin ; but as I had appropriated 
it to another bird, ljhave here changed it, by prefixing the 
letter T of Troupial*. 
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woods, and nestles on trees. Its plumage is 
beautifully variegated with yellow and black, 
excepting the back, the belly, and the feel, 
which are cinereous. 

The Tocolin is destitute of song, but its 
flesh is good; it inhabits Mexico. 



THE COMMANDER* 


Tins' is the true Acolchi of Fernandez. It 
is called the Commander f , on account of a fine 
red mark on the anterior part of its wings, 
whioh in some measure resembles the badge of 
the order of knighthood. The effect is here 
the more striking, as it is thrown upon a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Phceniceus. O. niger, alarum tectiicibus fulvis. 

Lath. Ind. Om. L p. 178. No. 14. 

Oriolus Phceniceus.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 388. 

Icterus Pterophcenickus.— But. ii. p. 97. 12. 
Pterophceniceus Indiarum.— Wilt. p. 302. 

Le CoMMANDEUR. — Buff. parSonn. xlv. p. 138. 

Le Troupiale k Ailes Rouges. — PI. Eat. 402. 
Acolchichi. — Rail Syu. p. 166. 6. 

Scarlet - flatheked Indian Bird. — Will. (Angl.) 
p. 391, 

Red-winged Starling. — Cates, i. t. 13. — Alb. i. t. 38. 

— Du Pratz. ii. 91. — Kahn. Tr. t. p. 291. 

Red-winged Oriole. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 140.— Lath, 
Syn. ii. p. 428. 13. 


HABITAT 


in America septentrionali, gregibus numerosissimis. 
t In Spanish, Commcndadoza. 
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ground of shining glossy black ; for that is the 
general colour not only of its plumage, but of 
its bill, feet, and nails. There are, howevd!’, 
some slight exceptions ; the iris is white, and 
the base of the bill is encircled by a narrow 
ring of red ; the bill also inclines sometimes to 
brown rather than black, according to Albin. 
But the real colour of the mark on the wings 
is not a pure red, according to Fernandez, but 
is tarnished with a rufous tint, which increases 
and becomes at last the predominant colour. 
These sometimes separate, the red occupying 
the anterior and the more elevated part of the 
spot ; yellow, the posterior and lower. But is 
this true with regard to all the individuals, or 
has not that been ascribed to the whole species 
which is applicable only to the females ? We 
are certain that in these the spot on the wings 
is not of so bright a red ; besides that distinc- 
tion# the black of their plumage is mixed with 
grey, and they are smaller. 

The red-wing is nearly of the size and shape 
of the - stare ; its extreme length ifc eight or 
nine inches, and its alar extent thirteen or 
fourteen ; it weighs three ounces and a half. 

These birds inhabit the cold as well as the 
warm countries; they are found in Virginia, - 
Carolina, Louisiana, Mexico, &c. They are 
peculiar to the New World, though one was 
killed in the environs of London ; but this had 
doubtless escaped from its cage. They can be 
easily tamed, and taught to speak; and they 
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am fond of ringing and playing, whether they 
he confined, or allowed to run through the 
tibuse ; for they are very familiar and lively. 

The one killed near London was opened; in 
its stomach was found caterpillars, beetles, 
and maggots. But in America they feed on 
wheat, maize, &c. and are very destructive, 
tfhey fly in numerous flocks, and, like the 
stares of Europe, joining other birds equally 
destructive, as the Jamaica magpies, they pour 
their famished squadrons on the standing crops 
and sown fields; but the havoc which they 
commit is by far greatest in the warm regions, 
and near the sea-coast 

Whtfr the planters fire on these combined 
flocks, birds fall of different kinds, and before 
the piece can be again charged, another flight 
arrives. 

Catesby informs us, that in Carolina and 
Virginia they always breed among the rushes ; 
they interweave the points 'of these so as to 
form a sort of roof or shed, under which, they 
build theL nest, and at so proper a height that 
it can never be reached by the highest floods. 
This constructioh is very different fropa that 
of our first Troupiale, and shews a different , 
instinct, and therefore proves that it is a distinct 
species. 

. Fernandez pretends that they nestle oh the 
trees near the plantations : has this species dif- 
ferent customs accommodated to the' different 
countries where it is found ? 



fill . Tii* cdifMAtfiyfcit. 


The Red-ivirigs appeal* ih Lotiislanii^iri'tbe 
#ihter only; but they are theft s<V nrimeroris’ that 
three hundred have been sonfCtihidi caughfiu "a 
single draw of the net. For this purpose is 
used a long and very narrow net of silk, in two 
parts, like that for larks. 11 When theyiritend 
to spread it,” says' Le Page Dupratfc, * theft- 
clear a place near the wood, arid make a kill'd of 
path, which is smooth and beaten, on which 
they strew a train of rice 'or other grain, arid 


retire to conceal themselves behind a bush 
where the drag-cord is brought. When " the 
flocks of red-wings pass over the spot, the^ 
quickly descry the bait, light, and are caught 
in an instant. It is necessary to'dispatcn them, 
it being impossible to collect so many alive/* 5 
But they are destroyed chiefly as being per- 
nicious birds, for though they sometimes grow 
very fat, their flesh .is always indifferent eat- 
ing ; another point of resemblance to the stares 
of Europe. i ’ 

I have seen at AbbC Aubri’s a. variety of this 
species,* in which the head and the upper part 
of the neck was of a light fulvous colour. The 
rest of its plumage was the same as usual. This 


first variety seems to shew that the bird re- 
presented in the Planches Enlumintes, No. 34$, 
by the name of Cayenne Carouge, is a second, 
which differs from the first in wanting* the red 


spots on the wings only; for the rest oT its 
plumage is exactly the same ; the size is nearly 
alike, and the same proportions take place ; arid 
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the difference between the climates is not so 
great, but that we may suppose a bird could be 
Equally reconciled to both. 

' We need only compare No. 402, and Fig. 2, 
No. 236, of the Planches Enluminies, to be 
convinced that the bird engraved in the latter 
under the name of Cayenne Troupiak, is only 
a second variety of the species of No. 402, 
under the name of Red-winged Troupiales of 
Zmisiana, which if the subject of the present 
article. It is nearly the same in size, shapes 
and in the kind and distribution of the colours ; 
except that, in No. 236, the red tinges not only 
the anterior part of the wings, but is spread 
over the throat, the origin of the neck, a por- 
tion of the belly, and even the iris. 

If we next compare this bird, No. 236, with 
the one represented, No. 536, under the name 
of Guiana Troupiale, we shall perceive that the 
latter is a variety of the former, arising from 
the difference of age or sex. All the colours 
are fainter; the red feathers are edged with 
white, and the black or blackish with light 
grey ; so that the figure of each feather is dis- 
tinctly marked, alid the bird looks as if it were 
covered with scales. But the distribution of 
the colours is the same, the bulk the same, the 
climate the same, See. It is impossible to dis- 
cover so many relations subsisting between 
birds of different species. 

I am informed that these frequent the Savan- 
nas, in the island of Cayenne, and commonly 
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lodge in the bushes, and that some people give 
them the name of Cardinal*. 

* III North America it is sometimes called the Swamp 
Blackbird . They appear in New - York about April, jand 
retire in October to the South. In ftoine Of thScfblojiies a 
premium of three -pence the dozen was offered •for destroying 
them ; and several farmers had the precaution to steep their 
In^mn corn in a decoction of white hellebore before? they 
sowed it. Their nest is snspended amopg the bushesan^ 
reeds in sequestered swamps; it is strong, covered externally 
with plastered broad grass, and lined thickly with bent. The 
eggs are white, with scattered black stteaks. 
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ME BLACK TROCPIALE*. 


The dark colmir of this bird has procured It 
the names of Crow, Blackbird, and BaW.^ 
But this is not so deep nor so uniform as has 
beCft alleged ; the plumage in certain positions 
is of a black, changing with greenish Reflex* 
ions, especially on the head, the upper part of 
the body, the tail, ahd the wings. 

It is of the size of a blackbird, being tbit 
inches loiig, and fifteen* or sixteen across the 
wings, which when closed reach to the middle 
of the tail; this is four inches and a half in 

* CHARACTER SPECIJFICUS. 

Qriolus Niger. O. nigro-virescens, remigibus rectrici- 
busque lateralihus intus subtusque nigris. — Lath . Ind. 
Om . i. p. 185. No! 39. 

Oriolus Niger. — Gmd. Syst, L p. 393, 

Icterus Niger. — Bris.fi. p. 103. 15. 1. 10. f. 1 . 

Lk Troupiale Noir. — Buff. PI. Ent. 534. — Buff, par Sonn. 
xlv. p. 149. 

JIlack Oriole. — Arct. Zool. ii. No, 144. — Lath. Syn. ii, 
5 . 445,37. 


HABITAT 


in.Amerkft septeotriopali, — 10 pollices longos. — Gregarhis. 
VOL. III. Q 
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length, tapered, and consisting of twelve 
quills. The bill is more than an inch, and the 
mid-toe is longer than the leg, or rather the 
tarsus. 

This bird is settled in St. Domingo, and is 
very common in some parts of Jamaica, par- 
ticularly between Spanish-town and Passage- 
fort. Its stomach is muscular, and generally 
contains caterpillars and other insects * 

* It inhabits also the whole extent of North America. 
They arrive at Hudson’s Bay in June, and sing sweetly till 
their incubation, during which they only make a sort of 
chucking. They build their nests with grass and moss, on 
trees at the height of eight feet. Their eggs are five in num- 
ber, dusky, and spotted with black. After hatching, they 
resume their warble ; and f ollect in vast flocks to retire in 
September. 



THE LITTLE BLACK TROUPIALE*. 


I have seen another black Troupiale from 
America, but much smaller, and even inferior 
to the red-wing thrush in size : it was six 
or seven inches long, and its tail, which was 
square, only two inches and a half] and extend- 
ed an inch beyond the wings. 

The plumage was entirely black, but more 
glossy and floating, witlj blueish reflexions on 
the head and the contiguous parts. It is said 
that this bird can be easily tamed, and taught to 
live familiarly in the house. 

The bird of No. 60f>, Planches Enlumhiies, 
is probably the female of this ; for it is entirely 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Minor. O. nigcr nitidus, capite ccerulescente. 

— Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 485. No. 40. 

Oriolus Minor. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 394. 

Le Petit Troupiale Noir. — Buff', par Smn. xlv. p. 168. 
Le Troupiale de la Caroline.— PI. Enl. 60(>. i. (Fcm.) 
Lesser Black Oriole. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 144. sub 
finem .--Lath. Syn . ii. p. 446. 38. 


HABITAT 

Q 2 


in America septentrional!. 


W. 
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pf 4 black or blackish colour, except the head 
and the tail, which are of a lighter tint, as 
is commonly the case in females, We also, 
perceive the bluei^h reflexions winch were re- 
marked in the plumage of the male j but these 
appear not on tne feathers of the hut on 
$ose of the tail and the wings.. 

$s T o naturalist has, l apprehend, taken notice 

pf this species, 
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TliE BLACK -CAPPED TROD* 
PIALE*. 

This bird appears to be entirely the safae 
Species with Brisson’s BroWn Troupiale of 
New Spain. To form an idea of its plumage* 
imagine a bird of a fin’e yellow, with a black 
cap and mantle; The tail is of the satne colour* 
and spotless ; but the black on the wings is 
somewhat interrupted by the white which bor- 
ders the coverts, and again appears on the tips 
of the quills. Its bill of a light grey, with 
an orange tinge, and the legs are chesnut. — It 
is found in Mexico, and in the island of 
Cayennes 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

©RtoLus MeXICANUs. O. nigricans-, subtus capite<{ue 
luteus. — Loth. Ind. Ortt. i. p. 179. No. 18. 

©RIOLES Mexicanus ,—Gmel. tyst. I. p. 389. 

Icterus Fuscus Nova Hispania. — Brk. il. p. 106. 17. 
Le Troupiale it Calotte Noire. — Baf. PI. Enl. 638. 

— 'Buff, par Som. xlv. p. 166. 

Black*crowned Oriole.— Lath. Syn. ii. p. 431, 17 

HABITAT 


w, 


in Mexico, Cayana.— Bj poll ices longui. 
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THE SPOTTED TROUPIALE OF 
CAYENNE*. 


The spots which occur in this small Trou- 
piale are owing to this circumstance, that 
almost all the feathers, which are brown or 
blackish in the middle, arc edged with yellow, 
more or less inclined to orange on the wings, 
the tail, and the lower part of the body. The 
throat is of a pure white ; a streak of the same 
colour which passes close under the eye 
stretches back between two parallel black 
streaks, one of which accompanies the white 
above, and the other bends round the eye be- 
low; the iris is of a bright orange, almost red: 
- — All these give a lively appearance to the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Ouiolus Melancholicus. O. fu;co-nigmans, corporis 
superioris pennis margine flavis, inf'erioris alarum eaudse- 
que fulvis, fascia oculorum gulaque albis. — Lath. Ind. 

■ Orn. i. p. 184. No. 33. Var. /?. 

Lr Troupiale Tachete' de Cayenne.— Huff, par Sonn. 
xlv. p. 158. — Ditjf. PL Enl. 448. f. 12.— Lath. Syn. ii. 
p. 442. 31. A. 

3COM BURGER. — Ellw. t. 85. 

HABITAT 


in Cayana. 


W. 
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male ; for though the iris is orange also in the 
female, its plumage is of a tarnished yellow, 
which mingling with a pale white, produces an 
unpleasant uniformity. 

The 'bill is thick and pointed, as in the 
Troupiales, and cinereous ; the legs are flesh- 
coloured. Its proportion may be conceived 
from the figure. 

The spotted Carouge of Brisson, which in 
many respects resembles the Troupiale of this 
article, differs from it in several important cir- 
cumstances. It is not half the size, its hind 
nail is longer, its iris is hazel, its bill flesh- 
coloured, its throat, and the sides of its neck, 
black ; and lastly, the belly, the legs, above 
and below the tail, are without a single spot. 

Edwards hesitated to which of two species he 
should refer it ; to the thrush, or to the or- 
tolan. Klein decides very readily, that it be- 
longs to neither, but to the chaffinch ; yet not- 
withstanding his decision, the shape of its bill, 
and the identity of the climate, determine me 
to adopt the opinion of Brisson, who makes it 
a Carouge, 
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T0E OEIVE TEOUPULE OP 
CAYENNE*/ 


This bird is only six or seven inches long. 
It owes its name to the olive colour which 
prevails on the hind part of its neck, its back, 
its tail, its belly, and the coverts of its wings. 
But this colour is not uniform ; it' is darker on 
the neck, the back, and the adjacent coverts of 
the wings, and somewhat less so on the tail; 
it is much lighter under the tail, and also on a 
great part of the coverts of the wings, which 
are farthest from the back; with this dif- 
ference between the large and the small sort, 
that the latter have no mixture of colour, 
while the former are variegated with brown. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 

Oriolus Olivaceus. O. olivaceus, caplte gula jugu- 
loque fuscis nitidis, pectorc flavesceute. — Lath . Ind . Orru i. 
p. 186. No. 41. i 

Oriolus Olivaceus.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 394. 

Le Troupiale Olive de Cayenne. — huff. Pl. Enl 006. 

f. 2. — Buff \ par Sonn . xlv. p. 101. 

Cayenne Olive Oriole.— Lath. Syn. ii. p. 447. 39. 

HABITAT 

in Cayana, — 0 pollices longus. 


W. 
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The head, the throat, the fore-part of the neck 
and the breast, are of a glossy brown, deeper- 
under the throat, and inclining to orange on 
the breast, and running into the olive colour of 
the lower part of the body. The bill and legs 
are black; the wing-quills, and the large co- 
verts nearest the outer edge, are of the same 
colour, but bordered with white. 

The shape of its bill is the same as that of 
the other Troupiales ; its tail is long, and its 
wings when closed do not reach the third of the 
length *. 

Daudin had a Troupiale from Cayenne, nearly similar 
to the qne just described : it differed only in the olive tint 
which was more generally spread oyer the plumage; in 
having a whitish-grey throat, thrown feet, and the down at 
the base of the feathers* which indicates a young bird* 
Sonnini thinks it ought to be considered as the young of the 
olive Troupiale. W. 
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THE WEAVER ORIOLE* 


The two birds figured No. 375 and 376, 
PL Enl. were brought by the captain of a ship 
who had collected forty birds from different 
countries, Senegal, Madagascar, &c. and who 
had called them Senegal chaffinches. They 
have been termed Senegal Troupiales but that 
appellation seems very improper ; for the cli- 
mate is different from that of the Troupiales, 
and the Weaver is widely distinguished by the 
proportions of its bill,' tail, and wings, and 
the manner in which it builds its nest. It is 

* CHARACTER SPKCIFICUS. 

Oriolus Tkxtor. O. fulvo-luteus, capite fusco-aurtto, 
remigibn-. rcetricibusque nigris, margine fulvis. — Lath. Ind. 
Orn. i. p. 1U0. No. 22. 

Oriolus Textor.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 390. 

Lk Cap-more t — £>»//. par Sunn. xlv. p. 165. 

Le Troupjale du Senegal. — PL, Enl. 375. (mas.) — Id. 
376. (femina.) 

Weaver Oriole. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 435. 21. 

HABITAT 


in Sencgala. W. 

t The name Cap-more is contracted fQ> Capuchon-moraort, 
which denotes its cowl of a dusky golden gloss. 
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perhaps the African representative of the Ame- 
rican species. The two which we. have men- 
tioned belonging to a lady of high rank, who 
allowed them to be designed at her house, and 
has obligingly communicated some particulars 
that occurred with regard to the Avay in which 
they conducted themselves. This is the only 
source of information which wc have. 

The eldest had a kind of cowl, which appear- 
ed of a brown-gold gloss in the sun ; this cowl 
disappeared in the moulting during the autumn, 
leaving the head of a yellow colour; but it 
again returned in the spring, and was con- 
stantly renewed the succeeding years. The 
chief colour of the rest of the body was yellow, 
more or less inclined to orange; this was the 
predominant colour on the back, and on the 
lower part of the body ; it bordered the coverts 
of the wings, their quills, and those of the tail, 
which were all of a blackish ground. 

The young one had no cowl till the end of 
the second year, and did not even change its 
colours before that time; which occasioned its 
being mistaken for a female, and designed as 
such, No. 376. This mistake was excusable, 
since the distinction of sexes is not apparent 
during infancy, and one of the principal cha- 
racters of the females is that of preserving long 
the marks of youth. 

Before the change which took place in the 
colours of its plumage, the yellow was of a 
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lighter tint than in the old one; it spread OVit 
the throat, the neck, the breast, and bordered, 
as in the other, all the quills of the tail and of 
the wings. The back was of an olive-brown, 
which extended beyond the neck as far as the 
head. In both the iris was orange the bill of 
a horn coloiir, thicker and shorter than in the 
Troupiale, and the legs reddish. 

These two birds lived in the same cage, and 
at first upon good terms with each other ; the 
young one sat generally on the highest bar, 
holding its bill close to the other, which it an- 
swered, by clapping its wings, and with a sub- 
missive air; 

They were observed in the spring to inter* 
Weave chickweed in the grating of their cage ; 
this was therefore conceived as an indication of 
their desire to nestle. They were supplied 
with small rushes, and they buil£ a nest so Ca- 
pacious as to conceal one of them entirely. The 
following year they renewed their labour ; but 
the young one being new clothed in the plum- 
age of its sex, was driven off by the other, and 
obligedi to conduct its work alone in another 
corner of the cage. But it was still persecuted, 
fend, notwithstanding its submissive behaviour, 
it was often so roughly treated as to be left in- 
sensible. They were separated, and each was 
intent on building ; but the labours of one day 
were often destroyed in the succeeding : — a nest 
is not the production of an in$vidual< 
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They had both a singular kind of song, 
somewhat shrill, but very sprightly. The old 
ope died suddenly, and the young one was cut 
off by epileptic fits, Their size was rather in- 
ferior to that of our first Troupiale j and their 
wings and tail were rIso proportiopably 

shorter. 
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THE WHISTLER * 

I see no reason why Brisson has reckoned 
this bird a Baltimore, for both in die shape of 
its bill and in the proportions of its tarsus it 
seems more related to the Troupiales. But I 
leave the matter undecided, placing it between 
the Troupiales and Baltimores, and applying the 
vulgar name which it receives in St. Domingo, 
on account of its shrill notes. 

This bird is in general brown above, except 
the rump and the smaK coverts of the wings, 
which are of a greenish yellow, as also in the 
whole under-part of the body ; but this colour 
is dusky below the throat, and variegated with 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Viridis. O. fusco olivaceus, subtus uropygio- 
que viridi-olivaceus, remigibus fuscis extus’olivaccis, in- 
tus albicantibus. — Lath. Ind. Orn . i. p. 184. No. 35. 
Orioltjs Viridis. — Gmcl. Syat. i. p* 395. 

Icterus Minor Viridis. — Bris. ii. p. 113. 21. t. 10. f. 2. 
LeTroupiale de St. Domingue, Siffleur.— Buff, PL 
EnL 236. f. 1. 

Le Siffleur. — Buff, par Sunn . xlv. p. 170. 

Whistler Oriole.— 7^. Synn. ii. p. 443. 34. 


HABITAT 


W. 


in S. Dominici insula.— 7 polliccs longus. 
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rusty on the neck and breast; the great coverts 
and the quills of the wings, as well as the 
twelve of the tail, are edged with yellow. But 
to form an accurate idea of the plumage of the 
Whistler, we must imagine an olive tint of 
various intensity spread over all the colours 
without exception. To characterise the pre- 
dominant colour of the plumage of this bird, 
therefore, we ought to take olive and not 
green, as Brisson has done. 

The Whistler is of the size of a chaffinch; 
it is about seven inches long, and ten or twelve 
inches across the wings ; the tail, which is un- 
equally tapered, is three inches in length, and 
the bill nine or ten lines. 
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THE BALTIMORE * 


This bird owes its name to some resemblance, 
that is perceived between the nature and distri- 
bution of the colours of its plumage, and the 
arms of Lord Baltimore f. It is a small bird of 
the size of a house'sparrow, and weighing little 
more than an ounce ; its length is six or seven 
inches, its alar extent eleven or twelve, its tail 
composed of twelve quills, and two or three 
inches long, stretching .more than a half beyond 
the wings when closed. A sort of cowl of a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Baltimore. O* nigricans, subtus fasciaque 
alarum fulvus. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 180. No* 20. 
Oriolus Baltimore. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 389. 

Icterus Minor. — Bris. ii. p* 109. 19. V. 12./. 1. 

Le Baltimore. — Buff. PL Enl. 506. f. 1. — Buff, far 
Sonn. xlv. p. 131. 

Baltimore Bird.— Arct. Zooh ii. p. 14JL t.12.— Cates. Car . 
i. t\ 48. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 432. 19. 

HABITAT 

in America septentrionali. — 7 pollices longus. — Migratoria. 

W. 

i Lord Baltimore was a Roman-catholic nobleman, who 
obtained the grant of Maryland, which fye planned. I*. 
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fine black covers the head, and descends before 
upon the throat, and behind as far as the shoul- 
ders : the great coverts and the quills of the 
wings are also black, like those of the tail; but 
the former are edged with white, and the latter 
tipped with orange, which is the broader the 
farther they are from the mid-ones, in which it 
is wanting. The rest Of the plumage is of a 
beautiful orange; and lastly, the bill and legs 
are of a lead colour. 

In the female, which I examined in the 
royal cabinet, all the fore-part was of a fine 
black, as in the male, the tail of the same co- 
lour, the great coverts and the wing-'quills 
blackish, the whole without any mixture of 
other colour; and what was so beautiful an 
orange in the male, was only a dirty red in the 
female. 

I have already said, that the bill of the Balti- 
mores was not only proportionably shorter and 
straighter than in the carouges, the troupiales, 
and the cassiques, but of a peculiar shape : it is 
a p} r ramid of five sides, two belonging to the 
upper mandible, and three to the Jower. I shall 
add, that its leg, or rather its tarsus, is more 
slender than in the carouges and troupiales. 

The Baltimores disappear in the winter, at 
least in Virginia and Maryland, where Catesby 
observed them. They are also found in Canada, 
but Catesby met with none in Carolina. 

They build their nests on large trees, such as 
vol, tir, R 
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the polars, the tulip-trees*, &c. They fix it 
to the end of a thick branch, and commonly 
support it by two small shoots which enter its 
sides ; in which circumstance the nests of the 
Baltimores seem to resemble those of the lo- 
riots f f 

* The tulip -tree, Liriodendron-Tulipifera, Linn, is pe» 
culiar to America, and so called because its flower-cup re- 
sembles a tulip io size aqd shape, and has somewhat of the 
same tints. T. 

f The nest is curiously woven of tough filaments of plants, 
intermixed with wool, and lined with hair. It is pear-shaped, 
open at top, with a hole in the side, by which tfie young are 
fed and void their excrements. In some parts of r North 
America it 13 called, op account of its brilliancy, the fiery 
hang-neat. 
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THE BASTARD BALTIMORE *f. 

This bird was no doubt so called because the 
colours of its plumage are not so lively as in the 
Baltimore, and fbr this reason it may be con- 
sidered as a degraded race. In fact, - when we 
compare these birds, and find an exact corre- 
spondence in every thing, except in the co- 
lours, and not even in the distribution of these, 
but only in the different tints which they as- 
sume, we cannot hesitate to infer that the 
Bastard Baltimore is a variety of a more ge- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Spurius. O. niger, subtus fulvus, fascia alarum 
alba, — Lath . Ind. Om. i. p. 180. No. 21. 

Oriolus Spurius . — GmeL Syst . i. p. 389. 

Icterus Minor Spurius. — Bris. ii. p. 111. 20. 1. 10. f. 3. 
Le Baltimore Batard. — Buff, ; PL EnL 506. 2. — Buff. 

par Sonn . xlv. p. 180, No. 21. 

Bastard Baltimore. — Arct. ZooL ii. No. 143.— Caf. Car. 
i. t. 49.~Lath. Syn . ii. p. 433. 20. 

HABITAT 

in America septentrionali. W. 

t Sonnini says this is not a distinct species* but the female 
of the preceding article. W. 

B SI 
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nerous race, degenerated by the - influence of 
climate, or some other accidental cause. The 
black on the head is somewhat mottled, that of 
the throat pure; that part of the. hood which 
falls behind is of an olive grey, which becomes 
darker as it approaches the back. Whatever in 
the preceding was bright orange, is in the pre- 
sent yellow, bordering on orange, and more 
vivid on the breast and the coverts of the tail 
than on any other place. The wings are brown, 
but their great coverts and their quills are of q 
difty white, Of the twelve tail quills, the two 
central ones are blackish near their middle, 
olive at their origin, and yellow at their -ex- 
tremity ; the next one on either side shews the 
two first colours mixed, confusedly ; and in the 
four following quills, the last two colours are 
melted together. In a word, the true Baltimore 
bears the same relation to the bastard one in 
respect to the colours of the plumage, that the 
latter bears to its female ; in which the upper 
part of the body is of a dusky white,, and the 
Under of a yellowish white # . 

* In the state of New-York it usually arqyes iq May ; 
attaches its nest to an apple-tree, and lays five eggs. 
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THE YELLOW CASSIQUE of Brazil, 
or, the YAPOU * 

When we compare the Cassiques with the 
tfoupiales, the carouges, and the baltimoies, 
all which have many common properties, we 
perceive that they are larger, that their bill is 
stronger, and their legs proportionably shorter; 
not to mention the difference in the general 
appearance which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Persicus. O. niger, dorso postico macula 
tectricum alarum basique rectricum luteis. — Lath . Ind. 
Om . i. p. 173 .'No. 1. 

Oriolus Persicus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 388. 

Cassicus Luteus.' — Bris. ii. p. 100. 14. t. 9. f.l. 

Pica Persica Aldr. — Raii Syn . p. 42. 4. — Will. p. 90. 

Le Cassique Jaune. — Buff. PI. Enl. 184,— Buff, par 
Sonn. xlv. p. 188. 

Black and Yellow Oriole f.—Lath. Syn. ii. p. 418. 1; 
Habitat 

in America meridionals W. 

t In Latin it has also been called Pica, Picus Minor , Cissa, 
Nigra, &c. ; in Italian, Gazza, or Zalla di Terra Nuova; in 
English* The Black and White Daw of Brazil , 
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Several authors have given figures and de- 
scriptions of the Yellow Cassiq,ue under dif- 
ferent names, and scarcely two of these ex- 
actly correspond. — But before we proceed to 
consider the varieties in detail, it will be pro- 
per to separate a bird, the characters of which 
seem to be widely distant from those of the 
Yellow Cassique of Brazil : it is the Persian 
magpie of Aldrovandus. That naturalist de- 
scribes it merely from a drawing, which had 
been sent from Venice. He reckons it to be Of 
the size of our Magpie. Its predominant co- 
lour is not black, but only duskish ( subfuscum ); 
its bill is very thick, somewhat short (brevius- 
culum), and whitish; its eyes white, and its 
nails small; whereas die Yapou is scarcely 
larger than a blackbird, and the dark part of 
its plumage is jet black; its bill is pretty long, 
of the colour of sulphur, its iris is like sapphire, 
and its nails of considerable strength, according 
to Edwards, and even very strong and hooked, 
according to Belon. We cannot doubt that birds 
so distinct belong to different species ; especi- 
ally if Aldrovandus’s information be true, that 
his bird is a native of Persia/ for we are certain 
that the Yapou is American. 

The principal colours of the Yapou are con- 
stantly black and yellow, but the distribution 
is not uniformly the same, and varies in dif- 
ferent individuals. — The one, for instance, 
which we have caused to be designed is entirely 
black, except the bill aud the iris, as we have 
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said, and the great coverts of the wings neatest 
the body, which are yellow, as also all the 
hind^part of the body, both above and below, 
from the thighs inclusively as fat as the middle 
of the tail, and even beyond it.— In another, 
which was .brought from Cayenne and lodged 
in the royal cabinet, and which is larger than 
the preceding, there is less yellow on the wings, 
and none at all on the lower part of the thigh, 
and the legs appear proportionably stronger: — 
it is probable a male. — In the black and white 
pye of Edwards, which is evidently the same 
bird with ours, there is on four or five of the 
yellow coverts of the wings a black spot near 
their extremity; and besides this, the black 
has purple reflexions, • and the bird is rather 
larger. — In the Yapou or Jupujuba of Marc- 
grave, the tail is mottled with black and white 
only below; for its upper surface is entirely 
black, except the outmost feather on each side, 
which is yellow half its length. 

It follows, therefore, that the colours of the 
plumage are by no means fixed and invariable 
in this species, which inclines me to believe, with 
Marcgrave *, that the bird which Brisson calls 
the Red Cassique , is only a variety of the same. 
I shall' afterwards state my reasons f. 

* I saw some entirely black, having the back of a blood 
colour. — M arcgrave. 

t The Yapou is easily tamed, and becomes as familiar as 
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the troupiale. ' Its* voice is clear and loucj, and it readily imi- 
tates different sounds. Flocks of them collect together in 
their native woods, and, when perched in the trees, they 
appear, by the various noises which they make, to be mock- 
ing the persons who are near them. They feed on insects 
and seeds of different kinds. They suspend their nests from 
the ends of the highest branches, and generally near the 
water. W. 
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VARIETIES OF THE YAPOU 

I. 

THE RED CASSIQUE of Brazil, or the 
JUPUBA*. 

This is one of the names which Marcgrave 
gives to the Yapou, and which I apply to the 
Red Cassique of Brisson, because it resembles 
that bird in the essential points ; the same pro- 
portions, the same size, the same aspect, the 
same bill, the same legs, and the same deep 
black diffused through most of its plumage. It 
is true, that the lower part of the back is red 
instead of yellow, and the under surface of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus HjEMorrhous. O. niger, uropygio crissoqqe 
coccineis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 174. No. 2. 

Oriolus H.®morrhous.— Gmei. Syst. i. p. 387. 

Cassicus Ruber. — Bris. ii. p. 98. 13. t. 8. f. 2. 

Le Cassique Rouge. — Buff. PL Enl. 482. 

V ariete' de IT apou.— Buff, par Sonn. xlv. p. 199. 

' Red-bumped Oriole.— Lath. Syn. ii. p.,420. 2, 

HABITAT 


in Brasilia, Cayana. — 11 pollices longus. 


W. 
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body and of the tail entirely black ; but this 
cannot be considered as a material distinction 
in a bird, whose plumage, we have already ob- 
served, is subject to considerable variations. 
Besides, yellow and red are contiguous colours, 
and apt to melt into orange; a circumstance 
which may be occasioned by difference of age, 
of sex, of climate, or of season. 

These birds are about twelve inches long, and 
seventeen across the wings : the tail is forked 
and blueish; the two mandibles are equally 
arched downwards ; the first phalanx of the 
outer toe in each foot seems to grow into the 
mid-toe ; the tail consists of twelve quills, and 
the under surface is white both below the black 
and the yellow part of the plumage. 

They construct their nests with grass, inter- 
woven with horse-hair and hogs’ bristles, or 
with vegetable productions which supply their 
place, and they imitate the form of a cucurbit 
fitted to its alembic. The nests are brown on 
the outside, and about eighteen inches deep, 
though the interior cavity is only a foot ; the 
upper part is thick and prominent for the space 
of half a foot; and here they are suspended 
from the extremities of small branches. Some- 
times four hundred of these nests have been 
seen at once hanging in a single tree, of the, 
kind which the Brazilians call Uti ; and as the 
Yapous hatch thrice a year, the multiplication 
must be prodigious. This instinct of nestling 
in society on the same tree, marks some analogy 
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II. 

THE GREEN CASSIQUE of Cayenne * 

I shall not here be obliged to compare or dis- 
cuss the relations of other authors ; for none has 
taken notice of this bird. Nor can I produce 
any information respecting its dispositions and 
instincts. It is larger than the preceding ; its 
bill is thicker at the base, and longer; and its 
legs, though still as short, would appear to be 
stronger. It has been very properly named the 
Green Cassique, for all the fore- part both above 
and below, and even the coverts of the wings, 
are of that colour; the hind part is chesnut; the 
wing-quills are black, and those of the tail partly 
black, partly yellow ; the legs are entirely black, 
and the bill is all red. 

* CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

Oriolus Crist atus. O. capite cristato, corpore antice 
viridi postice castaneo, reraigibus rectricibusque 2 interme- 
diis nigris, lateralibus flavis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 175. 
No. 3. Var. y. 

, Lb Cassique Vert de Cayenne. — Buff, par Sonn. xlv. 
p. 203. — PI. Enl. 32 8 .—Lath. Si/n. ii. p, 422. 3. B. 

HABITAT 

ia Cayaua. — 14 pollices longus. 


W. 
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The length of this Cassique is fourteen inches, 
and its alar extent eighteen or nineteen. 


III. 

THE CRESTED CASSIQUE of 
Cayenne *. 


This is also a new species, and the largest with 
which we are acquainted. Its bill is proportion- 
ably longer and firmer than in the others, but 
its wings are shorter. Its extreme length is 
eighteen inches, its tail five, and its bill two. 
It is also distinguished 'from the preceding by 
small feathers, which it bristles at pleasure on. 
the top of its head, and which form a sort of 
moveable crest. All the fore-part of this Cas- 
sique, both above and below, including the 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Crist atus. O. ater cristatus, dorso infimo uro- 
pygio crissoque castaneis, rectricibus lateraiibus flavis. — • 
Lath. Ind x Orn. i. p. 174. No. 3. 

Oriolus Crist atus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 387. 

Le Cassique Huppe' de Cayenne. — Buff. PI. Enl. 344. 

— Bvff. far Bonn. xlv. p. 206. pi. 87. f. 2. 

Crested Oriole. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 421. 3. 

HABITAT. 

W. 


in America australi. — 18 pollices longus. 
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wings and the legs, is black, and the whole of 
the rest of a deep chesnut. In the tail, which 
is tapered, the two middle quills are black, like 
those of the wings, but all the lateral ones are 
yellow, and the bill is of the sam^olour. 

I have seen in the Royal Cabinet a specimen 
which was rather of an inferior size, and in 
which the tail was entirely yellow ; but I am 
not certain whether the two mid-quills were 
plucked, for it hud only eight quills in all. 


IV, 

THE CASSIQU£ of Louisiana* 

. White, and changing violet, sometimes mixed 
together, sometimes separated, arc all the co- 

* CHARACTER SPECIF 1CUS. 

Oriolus Lkucocephalus. O. nigro alboque varius, car 
pite collo abdomine uropygioque albis, cauda cuneiforrai. 
— Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 176. No. 4. 

Oriolus Ludovjcianus. — GW. Syst. i. p, 387, 
Le'Cassique de la Louisiank. — Buff. PI. Enl. Q46 . — Buff, 
par Soim. xlv. p. 209. 

White-headed Oriole.— lath. Syn. ii. p. 422. 4. — Arct. 
Zool. ii. No. 147. 

HABITAT 

jo Amerjea septentrionali* Louisiaua. — 10 pollices longus. 

W. 
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lours of this bird. Its head is white, and also 
its tail, belly, and rump ; the feathers of the 
wings and of the tail are of a waving violet, and 
eged with white : the rest of the plilmage is 
dyed with admixture of these colours. 

It is anew species, lately brought from Loui- 
siana. We may add, that it is the smallest of 
the Cassiques known ; its whole length is only 
ten inches, and its wings when closed reach 
only to the middle of the tail, which is some- 
what tapered. 
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THE CAROUGE*. 

In general the Bonanas are smaller, and have 
a slenderer bill in proportion, than the Troupi- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Bonana. O. fulvus, capite pej^oreque casta* 
neis, dorse remigibus rectricibusque nigris. — Lath, Ind ■ 
Orn. i. p. 181. No. 23. 

Oriolus Bonana.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 390, 

XANTHORNUsf. — Brw. ii. p. 7JL&* 22. t. 12. f.2. 

Icterus Mi?tor Nidum Suspendens. — Sloan. Jam . 
p. 299. 16. t. 257. 1 .—Id. 300. 17. t. 258. 3.— Rail Syn. 
p. 184. 27. 

Icterus Bonana. — Daud. Orn. ii. p. 332. 

Xochitototl Altera.— Raii Syn. p. 167. 12. 

Le Carouge. — Buff. PL Enl. 535. f. 1. — Buff, par Bonn. 
xlv. p. 211. pi. 87. fig. 1. 

Bonana Bird, — Brown. Jam . p. 477. — Lath. Syn. if. 
p. 436. 22. 


HABITAT 

in America meridionali et Antiliis. — 7 pollices longus. W* 

f Brisson regards it as the same with the Xochitol Altera 
of Fernandez, already noticed. But its plumage is different, 
and though it inhabits the sajpe country, it builds its nest 
differently. 
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ales. The subject of this article has its plumage 
painted with three colours, applied in large bo- 
dies. — These are, 1. Reddish-brown, which is 
spread over all the fore- part of the bird, on the 
head, the neck, and the breast S. A velvet 
black on the back, the feathers of the tail, those 
of the wings, and their great coverts, and even 
on the bill and the legs. 3. Deep orange on the 
small coverts of the wings, the rump, %nd the 
coverts of the tail. All these colours arc more 
obscure in the female. 

The length of the Bonana is seven inches, 
that of its bill six lines, that of its tail above 
three inches ; its wings, when spread, measure 
eleven inches, and when closed extend to the 
middle of the tail, or beyond it. This bird was 
brought from Martin ico ; that of Cayenne 
(fig. 1, No. 607, PL Enl .) is smaller, and the 
sort of cowl which covers its head, neck, &c. is 
black, sprinkled with some small white spots on 
the sides of the neck, and little reddish streaks 
on the back ; and lastly, the great coverts and 
the middle feathers of the wingd are edged with 
white. But these differences are, I conceive, 
too inconsiderable to prevent our supposing the 
Cayenne Bonana a variety of that of Martin ico. 
They construct a curious kind of nest, resem- 
bling the quarter of a hollow globe ; and sew it 
under the leaf of a Bonana, which shelters the 
nest, and forms a part of it ; the rest consists of 
the fibres of the leaves. 
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In what has been said, it would be difficult 
to recognise the Spanish nightingale of Sloane*; 
for that bird is in every respect smaller than' the 
Bonana, being only six English inches in length, 
and nine across the wings ; its plumage is dif- 
ferent, and it constructs its nest in another 
mode. It is a sort of bag, suspended from the 
extremity of small branches by a thread which 
they spiff out of a substance that they extract 
from a parasite plant, called old man's beard, 
which many have mistaken for horse-hair. In 
Sloane’s bird the base of the bill was whitish, 
and encircled by a black ring ; the crown of the 
head, the neck, the back, and the tail, were of 
a light brown, or rather reddish grey; the 
wings of a deeper brown,* variegated with some 
white feathers, the lower part of the tail marked 
in its middle with a black line ; the sides of the 
neck, the breast, and the belly, of the colour of 
a dead leaf. 

Sloane mentions a variety, either from age or 
sex, which differs from the preceding, only 
because its back has more of the yellow tint, 
the breast and belly of a brighter yellow, 
and there is a greater share of black under 
the bill. 

These birds haunt the woods, and have an 
agreeable song. They feed on insects and 
worms, for fragments of these are found in their 

* Called also the IVatchp Picket and American Hang-nest. 
It is the Oriolus Hidipendulus of Gmelin, and the Hang-nest 
Oriole of Latham. 

VOL. lit. 
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gizzard or stomach, which is not muscular. 
Their liver is divided into a great number of 
lobes, and of a blackish colour. 

I have seen a variety of the St. Domingo Ca- 
rouges, or the Yellow Bottoms of Cayenne, 
which I proceed to consider : it resembled much 
the female Bonana of Martinico, except that its 
head and neck were blacker. This confirms 
my idea, that most of these species are related, 
and that, notwithstanding our constant endea- 
vour to reduce their number, we have still 
carried the subdivisions too far ; especially with 
regard to foreign birds, with which we are so 
imperfectly acquainted. 
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THE- LESSER BONANA* 

The male and female of this species are repre- 
sented No. 5, fig. 1, and fig. 2, PI. Enl. They 
have a jargon nearly like that of our loriot, and 
shrill like that of our magpie. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Xanthorus. O. luteus, gula remigibus rectri- 
cibusque nigris. — Lath . Ind. Orn . i. p. 181. No. 20. 
Oriolus Xanthorus. — Gmel. Syst . i. p. 391. 
XANTHORNUSMEXICANUSf. — Bris. ii. p. 118. 23. t.ll. f.2. 
Ayoquantototl. — Raii Syn. p. 171*— M. ii. p. 102* 
t. 90. 5. 

Le Cakougb du Mexique . — PL Enl . ft. £ 1. 

Le Petit Cul-jaune de Cayenne. — Buff* par Sonn . xlr. 

p. 217. 

Lesser BonaNa Bjlrd; — Edw. t. 243.— Lath. Syn . ii. 
p.438.25. 


HABITAT 

in Jamaica et Mexico.— 7J pollices longus. W. 

+ Brisson supposes it to be the same with the Ayoquantototl 
of Fernandez, which indeed is of the same size, and its plum* 
age coniposed of black, yellow, and white. But Fernandez 
says nothing of the distrilnition of these colours, nor furnishes 
any property characteristic of the species. 

s 2 
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They suspend their nests, which are of a 
purse shape, from the extremity of small 
branches, like the troupiales ; but I am informed 
they choose the branches that are long and 
naked, and select the trees that are stunted and 
ill-formed, and lean over the counse of a river. 
It is also said that these nests are subdivided 
into compartments for the separate families, 
which has not been observed in the troupiales. 

These birds are exceedingly crafty, and diffi- 
cult to ensnare. They are nearly of the size of 
a lark ; their length eight inches, their alar ex- 
tent twelve or thirteen, the tail three or four 
inches, and tapered, stretching more than half 
beyond the closed wings. The principal colours 
of those represented* No. 5, are yellow and 
black. In fig. 1, the black is spread over the 
throat, the bill, and the space between that and 
the eye, the great coverts and the quills of the 
wings, and of the tail, and the legs; all the rest 
is yellow. But we must observe, that the mid- 
dle quills and the great coverts- of the wings are 
edged with white, and the latter sometimes en- 
tirely white. In fig. 2, a . part of the small co- 
verts of the wings, the thighs, and the belly, 
as far as the tail, are yellow, and the rest all 
black *. 

* With respect to the manners of this bird, Sonnini was 
informed that it generally lives on the fruit of the palm-tree^ 
but when this food fails, it eats rice, millet, and insects. 
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We may consider, as varieties of this species,' 

1. The Yellow-headed American Carouge, or 
Bonana, of Brisson. The crown of its head, 
the small coverts of its tail, those of the wings, 
and the lower part of the thigh, are yellow, the 
rest of the body entirely black or blackish : it 
is about eight inches long, twelve inches across 
the wings, the tail consisting of layers, contain- 
ing twelve quills, each four inches long*. 

2. The Bonana, or Carouge, of the island of St. 
Thomas, whose plumage is also black, except a 
little yellow spot on the small coverts of the 
wings : it has twelve quills in the tail, which is 
tapered, as in the Lesser Bonana, but somewhat 
longer. Edwards has designed one of the same 
species, PI. 322, which*has a remarkable de- 
pression at the base of the upper mandible f. 

3. The Jamac of Marcgrave, which ditiers 
very little from it with respect to size, and of 
which the colours are the same, and distributed 

They fly by couples in May and June, but nevertheless col- 
lect every night iu numerous flocks to roost in the palm- 
trees. They are naturally ferocious, have a loud voice, 
and when one of them is approached, it immediately alarms 
those which are in the trees. It is the most beautiful bird in 
St. Domingo, and, from the brilliancy of its colours, is there 
called the Golden Slave . W. 

* Oriolus Chrysocephalus — Linn, and Gmel. Xanthomas 
Icteroccphalus Americanus. — Bris. The Golden-headed 
Oriole. — Lath. 

t Oriolus Cayanensis. — Linn, and Gmel. Xanthornus Cay- 
anensis. — Bris. The Yellow-winged Pye. — Edtu. The Yel- 
low-winged Oriole. — Lath. 
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nearly in the same way as in fig. 1, except that 
the head is black, that the white on the wings 
is collected in a single spot, and that a black 
line extends across the back from the one wing 
to the other* 

* Ofiolus Janaici. — Gmfl. Th« Brazilian Oriol?. — j fca/A, 

'• M. 
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THE YELLOW-HEADED ORIOLE*. 


This is a Cayenne Bonanas, which has a 
black plumage, and a sort of cap that covers the 
head and part of the neck, but descends lower 
before than behind. A black streak, which 
stretches from the nostrils to the eyes, and turns 
round the bill, has been omitted in the figure. 
The subject represented PI. 343, appears to be 
considerably larger than another which I have 
seen in the Royal Cabinet. Must this be 
ascribed to the difference of age, of sex, of cli- 
mate, or to the defect oft the preparation ? But 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

t 

Orioles IcfEROCEPHALUs. O. qiger, capitc colloque 
luteis. — Lath • Ind. Orn . i. p. 183. No. 32. 

Qriolus IcTEROCEPHALUS.— Gmel . Syst . i . p. 392. 
Xanthornus Icterockphalus Cayanensis. — Bris. ii. 
p. 124. 27. 1. 12. f. 4. 

Les Coiffes Jaunes. — Buff, par Sonn . xlv. p. 224. 

Le Carougr de Cayenne, — PI. Enl. 343. 
Yellow-headed Starling. — Edw . t.323. 

* Oriole. — Lath . Syn. ii. p. 441. 30. 


HABITAT 

ia Cayana. — 7 polices longus. 


W. 
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from that variety Brisson has drawn his descrip- 
tion: its size is equal to that of the brambling; 
it is about seven inches long, and eleven across 
the wings * 

* Sonnini saw^ast flocks of these birds iq the savannas of 
Guinea; their eggs are oval, white, and studded with oblong 
spots of a blood-red colour. W. 
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THE OLIVE C AROUGE'&f Louisiana * 

This bird is represented, PI. Enl. No. 607, 
fig. $J, under the name of the Carouge (Bon ana) 
of the Cape of Good Hope. I had ]jng sus- 
pected that this bird, though brought from the 
Cape to Europe, was really not a native of 
Africa; and the point is decided by the late 
arrival (October, 1773) of a Bonana from 
Louisiana, which is evidently of the same spe- 
cies, and differs in nothing but in the colour 
of the throat, which in the latter is black, and 
orange in the former. I am convinced that we 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Capensis. O. fusco-olivaceus, subtus luteus. — 
Lath . Ind . OrnA , p. 184. No. 36. 

Oriolus Capensis. — Gmeh Syst . i. p. 392. 

Xanthornus Capitis Bon je Spei. — Bris . ii. p. 128. 30. 
Le Carouge du Cap de B. Esperance. — PL EriL 
607. f. 2. 

Le Carouge Oliye de la Louisiane. — Buff , par Sonn . 
xlv. p. 226. 

Olive Oriole. — Arct . ZooL ii. No. 149. — Lath . Syn. ii. 
p. 444. 35. 


HABITAT 


in Louisiana, et ad caput B. Spei. — 7 pollices longus. W. 
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ought to entertain the same opinion of all 
the pretended bonanas and troupiales of the 
ancient continent ; and that we shall discover, 
sooner or later, that they are either of a dif- 
ferent speciesjpor have derived their origin 
from America. 

The Olive Bonana of Louisiana has much of 
the olive tinge in its plumage, especially on the 
upper part of the body ; but this colour is not 
uniform; it is tinctured with grey on the crown 
of the head, and tVi th brown behind ,the neck, 
on the back, the shoulders, the wings, and the 
tail ; with a light-brown on the rump and the 
origin of the tail, and with yellow on the 
flanks and the thighs ; and the large coverts and 
quills of the wings, whose fundamental colour 
is brown, are edged with yellow. All the, 
uuder-part of the body is yellow, except the 
throat, which is orange ; the bill and the legs 
are of a cinereous brown. 

This bird is nearly of the size of a house- 
sparrow ; its length six or seven ’inches, its alar 
extent ten or eleven inches. The bill is near an 
inch long, and the tail more than two ; it is 
square, and consists of twelve quills. The first 
quill is the shortest of the wing, and the third 
and fourth the longest. 
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THE KINK 

Thjs new species, brought very lately from 
China, appears to resemble so much the bonana 
on the one hand, and the blackbird on the other, 
that it may be regarded as the intermediate 
shade. I'he sides of its bill are compressed as 
in the blackbird, but not scalloped like those of 
the bonana ; and Daubenton the younger has 
properly given it a distinct name, as being really 
different from these two species, though it con- 
nects the common chain. 

The Kink is smaller than our blackbird : its 
head, its neck, origin of its back, and its breast, 
are of ash-grey, and this colour acquires a deeper 

* CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

Okiolus Sinensis. O. albus, capite collo dorso anteriore 
pectoreque grisco-cinereis, remigibus clialybeis, n-ctricibas 
albo chalybeoque dimidiatis. — Lath. lad. Ora, i. p. 186. 
No. 44. 

Oriolus Sinensis. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 304. 

Lk Kink. — Pl. Ehl: 617. — Buff, par Sonn. xlv. p. 220. 
pi. 88. fig. 2. 

Kink Oriole. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 448. 42. 

HABITAT 

it) Sina. — 6| pollices Ioogas. W, 
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hue as it approaches the back ; the rest of the 
body, both above and below, is white, as also 
the coverts of the wings, whose quills are of a 
polished steel colour, glistening with reflections 
that play between greenish and violet. The tail 
is shibrt, tapered, and parted by this same steel 
colour and white ; so that on the two mid- 
quills, the white is only a small spot at their ex- 
tremity ; this white spot extends higher on the 
following quills, the farther they remove from 
the middle, and the steel colour retiring, is at 
last reduced on the two exterior quills to a 
small spot near their origin. 
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THE LORIOT*f. 

Ix has been said, that the young of this bird 
are excluded by degrees, and in detached parts, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Galbula. O. luteus, Ions artubusque nigris, 
lectricibus exterionbus postice flavis, — Lath. Ind. Om, L 
p. 186. No. 45. 

Oriolus Galbula. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 382. — Pk&. Trans , 
xxiii. No. 285. p. 1397. 41. * 

Cokacias Oriolus. — Faun, Sues. No. 95. — Scop. Ann. 1. 
No. 45. — Faun. Arab. p. 7. 

Galbula . — Rail Syn. p. 68. 5. — Will. p. 147. t. 36. 38. 
Oriolus. — Bits ii. p. 320. 58. 

Le Loriot. — Buff PI. EhI. 26. (Mas.) — Btfff.par Sonn. i&r. 

p. 231 pi. 88. f. 1. 

WlTWALL. — Will. ( Anpl.) p. 198. 

Yellow-bird from Bengal. — Alb. iii. 1. 19. 

Golden ThrusiL — Edw. 1. 185. ■ 

Golden Oriole.— Br. Zool. App. p. 4. t. 4.-~XdM. Syn. 2. 
p. 449. 48. — Id. Sup. p. 89. 

HABITAT 

m Enropa, Africa, Asia, xarius ife Anglia.*^^|»c(llksjl kagoa 

uW.. 

t In Greek, Ktagior, from its greenish yellow colour ; the 
female K \vpn, according to jElian ; iu modern Ggeek, 
Zv*«pay»(, or fig-eater : in Latin it fifes also the aafps Chlotton 
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and that the first object of the parents is to col- 
lect and combine the scattered limbs, and, by 
virtue of a certain herb, to form them into 'an 
animated whole. The difficulty of this marvel- 
lous re-union hardly exceeds, perhaps, that of 
properly separating the ancient names which 
the moderns have confusedly applied to this 
species, retaining those which really belong to 
it, and referring the others to those kinds which 
the ancients intended them to denote. I shall 
Tiere observe only that, though this bird is dis- 
persed through a wide extent, there are certain 
countries which it seems to avoid. It is not 
found in Sweden, in England *, in the Bugey 
mountains, nor in the heights of Nantua, though 
it appears in Switzerland regularly twice a-year. 
Belon says that he never saw it in Greece ; and 
how can we suppose that Aristotle knew this 
bird, without being acquainted with the sin- 
gular construction of its nest, or if he knew 

and Chloris , besides Chloreus , Oriolua ; Merula Aurea % Turdua 
Aureus , Luteus, Lutea , Luteolus, Ales Luridus, Ficus nidutn sus - 
pendens. Avis Icterus , Gatgulus : and Pliny applies these four 
names, Galbulus , Galbula , Viren, Vineo : in Italian, Oriolo, 
Regalbulo, Gualbedro , Galbero , Reigalbero , Garbclla , Rigeyo , 
Melziozallo , Becqvafigo , Brusola: in Spanish, Oropendula , 
Oroyendola : in German, Bierholdt , Bierolf \ Brondcr-Berofft , 
Byrolt , Tyrolt, Kirscholdt , Gerofft, Kersenrife, Go) damsel, 
Goldmeric, Gutmerle, Olimerle, Gelbhng , Widdewal, IVitwal : 
in Swiss, IVittewalch. The name Oriole is derived from the 
Latin Aureolus , or Golden. 

• Pennant notices the bird in his Appendix. One of them 
taring been shot in South Wales* W. 
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it, that he should have omitted to take notice 
of it*? 

Pliny speaks of the Chlorion f, from the ac- 
count of Aristotle ; but is not always attentive 
to compare the information which he borrows 
from the Greeks, with what he draws from 
other sources. He has mentioned the Loriot by 
four different terms without acquainting us 
whether it is the same bird with the Chlorion . 

The Loriot is a roving bird, continually 
changing its abode; it lives with us only dur- 


♦Bdon, says Sonnini, saw Loriots in Greece, and Aristotle 
was acquainted with them. These birds, to my knowledge, 
continues Sonnini, visit many countries of Greece about the 
month of September, when the fig^ are ripe, of which they are 
very fond. They arrive at the same period in the rich plains 
of Lower Egypt and Barbary. They return to Europe in 
the spring, but very thin. W. 

f Hist. Nat. lib. x. 29. 

I “ Picorum aliquis suspendit in surculo (nidum) primis in 
ramis, cyathi modo.” Lib. x. 33. “ Jam publicum quidem 

omnium est ( Galgulos ) tabulata ramoium sustinendo nido 
provide eligere, camer&quc ab imbri aut fronde protegere 
dens&.” — From this: similarity in the construction of the nest, 
we may conclude that the Picus and Galgvlus are the same 
With the Loriot. That the Galgulus is still the same with the 
Avis Icterus and the Ales Lurid its appears from the two fol- 
lowing passages: “ Axis Icterus vocatur a colore, qua si 
spectetur, sanari id malum (regium) tradunt, et avem mori ; 
hanc puto Latiue vocari Galgulum.” Lib. xxx. 11. “ Icterias 
(lapis) aliti Lurido similis, ideo existimatur salubris contra 
xegios raorbos.” Lib. xxxvii. 10. Besides, in Book x. 25. 
t*liuy says of the Galgulus , that " it retires as soon as 
it has reared its young,” which agrees exactly with the. 
Golden Oriole. 
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ing the season of love. It obeyis the prim&ry'' 
impulses with ardour and fidelity. The union 
is- formed on the arrival, about the middle of 
the spring. The pair build their nest on lofty 
trees, but often at no considerable height ; they 
form it with singular industry, an,d in a way 
very different from that of the blackbird, 
though they have been referred to the same 
genus. They commonly fas ten to the fork of a 
small branch long straws or hemp-stalks ; some 
of which, extending directly across, form the 
margin of the nest; others penetrate through 
its texture ; vvhile others, bending under it, give 
solidity to the structure. The nest is thus pro- 
vided with an exterior cover, and the inner bed, 
prepared for receiving the egg:;, is a matting of 
the small stems of dog-grass, the bcardsof which 
are so much concealed that the nest has often 
been supposed to be lined with the roots of 
plants. The interstices between the outer and 
inner case are filled with moss, lichens, and 
other such substances, which compact the 
whole. After the nest is constructed, the female 
drops in it four or five eggs, the ground colour 
of which is a dirty white, and sprinkled with 
small distinct spots of brown, approaching to 
hlack, most numerous on the small end. She sits 
closely three weeks, and not only retains long 
her affection * to her young, but defends them 
against their enemies, and even against man. 


* Belon. 
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with more intrepidity than could be expecte4 
from so. small a bird. The parents have been 
ieen to dart resolutely upon the plunderers, of 
their Wood \ and what is still more remarkable, 
a mothdr, taken with her nest, continued to 
hatch in the cage, and expired on her eggs. 

After the young are reared, the family pre- 
pares for its journey. This commonly happens 
in the end of August, or the beginning pf Sep- 
tember. They never assemble in numerous 
flocks, nor do the families remain united, for 
seldom are more than two or three found toge? 
then Though they fly rather heavily, flapping 
their wings like the blackbird, they probably 
winter in Africa: for on the one hand, the Che- 
valier des Mazy, Commander of the Order of 
Malta, assures me, that they pass that island in 
the month of September, and repass it in the 
spring: and on the other, Thevenot says 
that they migrate into Egypt in the month of 
May, and return iri September*. He adds, 
that in May they &re very fat, and their flesh 
good eating. Aldrovandus is surprised that in 
trance they are never brought to our tables? 

The Loriot is about as large as the blackbird ; 
in length nine or ten inches, its alar extent 
sixteen, its tail three and a half long, and its bill 
fourteen lines. The male is of a flne yellow 
over all the body, the neck, and head, except $ 

* Voyage du Levant, tom, i. p, 

von. hi. ar 
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black streak which stretches from the eye to the 
corner of the aperture of the hill. The wings 
are black, except a few yellow spots, which ter- 
minate most of the great quills, and some of 
the coverts: the tail is divided by yellow and 
black, so that the black prevails on the part 
which appears of the two mid-quills, and the 
yellow gradually extends over the lateral quills, 
beginning at the tips of those which arc next 
the two middle ones. But the plumage is very 
different in the two sexes. Almost all that 
was of a pure black in the male, rs,'in the fe- 
male, of a brown, with a greenish tinge ; and 
what was of a beautiful yellow in the former, is 
in the latter olive and pale brown -olive on the 
head, and the upper part of the body dirty white, 
variegated with brown streaks under the body, 
white at the tips of most of the wing-quills, and 
pale yellow at the extremity of their coverts ; 
and there is no pure yellow, except at the end 
of the tail and on the lower coverts. I lvavc 
besides observed in a female, . a small space be- 
hind the ear, without feathers, and of a light 
slate colour. 

The young males resemble the females with 
respect to plumage, and the more so the ten- 
derer their age. At first they arc still more 
speckled than the female, and even on the upper 
part of the body ; but in the month of August 
the yellow begins to appear under the body. 
Their cry is different also from that of the old- 
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ones ; they scream yo, yo, yo, succeeded some- 
.times with a sort of mewing like that of a cat*. 
But they have also a sort of whistling, espe- 
cially before rain f ; if this be not really the 
same with the mewing. 

Their iris js red, the bill reddish brown, the 
inside of the bill reddish, the edges of the lower 
mandible somewhat arched lengthwise, the 
tongue forked, and, as it were, jagged at the 
tip, the gizzard muscular, terminating in a bag 
formed by the dilatation of the oesophagus, the 
gall-bladder green, the caeca very small and 
short, and the first phalanx of the outer toe 
glued to that of the middle toe. 

When they arrive in the spring, they feed on 
caterpillars :{;, worms, insects, whatever in short 
they can catch; but they are fondest of cherries, 
figs §, the berries of the service-tree, peas, &c. 

* Gesner says, that they pronounce Oriot , or Loriot ; 
Belon, that they seem to say compere loriot ; and others hive 
fancied that they articulated iousot bonnes me rises, &c. 

+ Gesuer. 

t From the quantity of caterpillars which these birds 
destroy, they must be of singular service to the rural inhabi- 
tants. When they have young ones to feed, they are not 
content with bringing them one at a time, but fill their bill 
with ten or twelve, and in this mstpner visit a number of trees 
returning every day till all the caterpillars are destroyed. 
The arrival ofthe Loriots in spring is, according to a popular 
opinion, a sign that white frosts are no longer to be feared, 

W. 

§ Hence they have been called Euxopayoi, and Becqfigos . 
Perhaps the figs improve the quality of their flesh.; they do 
so in the case of blackbirds. 

T SS 
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A couple' of these birds could in one day com- 
pletely plunder a rich cherry-tree ; for they peck 
the cherries one after another, and only eat the 
ripe part. 

The Loriots are not easy to breed or tame. 
They can be caught by the call, placing limed 
twigs where they drink, and by varioussorts 
of nets. 

These birds have sometimes spread from one 
end of the continent to another, without suffer- 
ing any alteration in their external form, or in 
their plumage/; for Loriots have been seen in 
Bengal, and even in China, which were pre- 
cisely like ours. But others have been brought 
from nearly the same countries, which had some 
differences in their colours, and which may be 
regarded, for the most part, as varieties of cli- 
mate, till accurate observations, of their in- 
stincts, their habits, and manner of life, throw 
light on our conjectures. 
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I. 

THE COULAVAN* 

This bird is brought from Cochin-China : it 
is perhaps rather larger than our Loriot, its bill 
is also proportionably stronger ; the colours of 
the plumage are precisely the same, and every 
where distributed in a similar manner, except on 
the coverts of the wings, which are entirely 
yellow, and on the head, where there is a sort of 
black horse-shoe, of which the convex part 
bounds the occiput, and its branches, passing 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Galbula. O. luteus, artubus nigris apice fateis, 
fascia capitis nigra. — Lath. Xnd. On i. i. p. 188. No. 45. 
Var. S. 

Orjolus Chin bn sis. — Gmtl, Syst. i. p. 383. 

— Cochin. sinensis. — Brit. ii. p. 826. S0.tS3.tlt 

Le Coulavan. — PI. EnL 670. — Buff, par Sam. x)t. p. 245. 
Coulavan.— Lath. Syn. ii. p. 452. 43. C. 


ip Cochinuna. 


HABITAT 
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below the eye, terminate in the corners of 
the opening of the bill. This is the most re- 
markable distinction of the Cojilavan, and yet 
there is in the Loriot a black spot between the 
eye and the bill which appears to be the rudi- 
ment of the horse-shoe. 

I have seen some specimens of the Coulavan, 
in which the upper part of the body was of a 
brown yellow. In all, the bill is yellowish, and 
the legs black *. 

* This bird is not confined to Cochin-China, hut, according 
to Sonnetat, is found in several parts of India W . 


y. 

THE CHINESE LORIOT* 

It is somewhat less than ours, but is of the 
same shape, proportions, and colours, though 


* character specificus. 

Oriqlds Galbula. 0. luteus, capite apioibusque rec- 
tricum intermediarum nigris. — hath. Ltd. Oftt. y. p. 187. 
No. 45. Var. 0. 

Oriolus Melanocrphalus. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 383. 

- Bengalensis. — p. 329. 61. 

Lb Loriot de la Chin®. — PI. Enl. 79 Buff, par Sonn f 

xlv. p. S47. ' 

Place-headed Indian Icterus.— Edw . t. 77 .— Lath , 
Syn. i. p. 4Q 1. 43. A. 


ip Maderaspataop, 


HABITAT 


W. 
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these are differently disposed. The head, the 
throat, and the fore-part of the neck, are en- 
tirely black *, and in the tail there is no black, 
but a broad stripe, which crosses the two inter- 
mediate quills near their extremity, and two 
spots placed very near the tips of the two fol- 
lowing quills. Most of the coverts of the wings 
are yellow, the others are parted with black 
and yellow ; the largest quills are black where 
they are seen when the wings are closed, and 
the others are edged or tipt with yellow ; all the 
rest of the plumage is of the finest yellow. 

The female is different f ; for the front or 
the space between the eye and the bill is of a 
viyid yellow, the throat and the fore-pajt of the 
neck of a light yellowish cast, with brown 
speckles; the rest of the under-part of the body 
is of a deeper yellow, the upper of a shining 
yellow, all the wings variegated with brown 
and yellow, the tail also yellow, except the 
two mid-quills, which are brown, marked with 
a yellowish spangle, and tipt with yellow. M.‘ 

* The sort of black piece that covers the throat and the 
fore-side of the neck is in Edwards’s figure a scallop on~each 
near its middle. 

t Oriolus Galbula, var. 1. — Gmcl. Icterus Maderaspata* 
nus Noevius. — Bris. The Mottled Jay. — Rey. The Yellow 
Starling from Bengal. — Alb . The Yellow Indian Starling,-* 
fdxv. 
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THE INDIAN LORIQT*. 

It has more yellow than any of the Loriots, 
for it is entirely of that colour, except, 1. A 
horse-shoe, which bends round the crown of 
the headi and terminates on each side in the 
corners of the bill. 2. Some longitudinal spots 
on the coverts of the wings. 3. A belt which 
crosses the tail near the middle ; the whole of 
*n azure colour, but the bill and legs are of a 
glowing bright red. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Galbula. O. luteus, fascia capitis transversal] 

■ coerulea, rectricibus luteus fescia ccerulea.— Latk. Ind. On; 

i. p. 188. No. 45. Var. s. 

Oriolus Indicus.— Bris. ii. p. 328. 60. 

Chloris Indicus. — Aldr. Av. i. t p. 862. — Joitut. Av. t.41. 
J.E Lobiot des Indks. — Buff, par Sotm. xlv. p. 250 .—Lath, 
fyn. ii. p. 452. 4$. D. 


HABITAT 
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IV. 

THE STRIPED-HEADED ORIOLE *. 

This bird has been regarded by some as a 
blackbird, by others as a Loriot : its true place 
seems to be between the Loriots and the black- 
birds, and since its proportions are different 
from those of either of these two species, I 
would consider it as an intermediate or related 
species, rather than as a mere variety. 

The radiated Loriot is not so large as a black- 
bird, and of a more slender shape : its bill, tail, 
and legs, are shorter, but its toes longer; its 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus R adiatus. O. luteo-rubescens, capite colloqne 
' subtus nigricantibus albo punctatis, tectricibus alarum re» 
migibusque nigris ifcargine albis. — Lath, Ind. Orn. i. p. 188. 
No. 46. 

Oriolus Radiatus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 384. 

■ — Capite Striato — Bris. ii. p. 332. 62. 

Merc l a Bicolor Aldr. — Raii Syn. p, 67. 11 .—Will. 

p. 144. 1. Id. ( Angl.) p. 193. 

Le Loriot Raye'e. — Buff, par Sonn. xlv. p. 251. 
$tripkd-heA0ED Oriole. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 453. 44. 

/ • xnf 
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head is brown, delicately radiated with white ; 
its wing-quills are also brown, and edged with 
white; all the body is of a beautiful orange, 
deeper on the upper part than on the lower ; the 
bill and the nails are nearly of the same colour, 
and the legs are yellow. 
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THE THRUSHES*. 

Th e family of the Thrushes is certainly much 
related to that of the blackbirds f ; but it would 
be improper, as several naturalists have done, 
to confound them together. The common peo- 
ple appear to have acted more wisely, who have 
applied different names to objects which are 
really distinct. Those are termed Thrushes, 
whose plumage is speckled J, or marked with 
little strokes, disposed with a kind of regula- 
rity ; on the contrary, those are blackbirds 
whose plumage is uniform, or varied with large 
spots. We readily adopt this distinction, and. 


* TURDUS. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Rostrum rectiusculum, apice de flexo, emarginato, 

Wares ovatae, nudae, vel membrpnula semitectae. 
faux ciliata. 

Lingua laeero emarginata. 

f " Merulae et turdi arnica: sunt aves," says Pliny. There 
seems little doubt that the Blackbirds an.d Thrushes consort, 
since they are commonly caught in the same snares. 

t The word grioeli is used in the original, and is formed 
UpdoUbtedly from grive, the term for a Thrush. 
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reserving the blackbirds for a separate article, 
we shall treat of the Thrushes in the present. 
We shall distinguish four principal species, in 
our own climate, and to them we shall refer, as 
usual, their varieties, and the foreign species 
most analogous. 

The first species is the Throstle , PL Enl. No. 
406; and I consider as varieties, the White- 
beaded Thrush of Aldrovandus, the Crested, 
Thrush of Schwenckfeld ; and as foreign analo- 
gous species, the Guiana Thrush, PI. Enl. No. 
398, fig. 1, and the Little American Thrush, 
mentioned by Catesby. 

The second species is the Missel, PI. Enl. No. 
489, which is the turdus viscivorus of the an- 
cients, and to which I, shall refer the White 
Missel as a variety. 

The third species is the Fieldfare, PI. Enl. 
No. 490; it is the turdus pilarus of the ancients. 
The varieties, the Spotted Fieldfare of Klein, 
and the White-headed Fieldfare of Brisson. X 
reckon as the analogous foreign kinds, the Ca- 
rolina Fieldfare, of Catesby, which 'Brisson 
makes his eighth species of Thrushes, and the 
Canada Fieldfare of Catesby, which Brisson 
makes his ninth species. 

The fourth species is the Red Wing, PL Enl. 
No. 51, which is the turdus iliacus of the. 
ancients. 

Lastly, I shall subjoin some foreign Thrushes, 
which are too little known to be referred to 
their proper Bpecies : such are the Green Bar* 
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bary Thrush of Doctor Shaw, and the Chines 4 
Hoami of Brisson, which I shall admit into the 
Thrushes, upon the authority of that naturalist; 
though it appears to me to differ from them in 
its plumage and in its shape. 

Of the four principal species belonging to our 
climate, the first two, which are the Throstle 
and the Missel, resemble each other. Both ap- 
pear to be less subject to the necessity of mi- 
gration, since they often breed in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and in short in those countries 
where they pass the winter. Both sing delight- 
fully, and they are of the small number of 
birds whose warble is composed of a succession 
of notes; and they both seem to be of an un- 
social disposition, for, according to some ob- 
servers, they perform their journeys alone. 
Frisch traces other analogies also between the 
colours of their plumage and the order of their 
distribution, &c. 

The two other species, viz. the Fieldfare and 
the Red-wing^ are also analogous in some cir- 
cumstances. They travel in numerous flocks, 
are more transitory, and seldom nestle in our 
climates ; for which reason they sing very sel- 
dom *, and their song is unknown not only 
to many naturalists, but even to most sports- 
men. It is rather a sort of chirping, and when 
a score meet on a poplar, they chatter all at 

* FrISch. — " ita summer (says Turner), the Turdus Pilaris 
is seldom or nev6r seen with us (in England) ; in winter no 
birds arc more numerous." 
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once, making a very loud noise, which is far 
from being melodious. 

Both sexes of the Thrush are nearly of the 
same size, and equally liable to change their 
plumage from one season to another *. In all 
of them the first phalanx of the outer toe is 
joined to that of the mid-toe, the edges of the 
bill scalloped near the tip. None of them sub- 
sist on seeds; whether because it suits not 
their appetite, or that their bill and stomach are 
too weak to break and digest them. Berries 
are their chief food, and hence they, have re- 
ceived the epitnet of baccivorous. They also eat 
insects, worms, &c. and it is in quest of these 
that they come abroad after rain, rove in the 
fields, and scrape the ground, especially the 
Missels and the Fieldfares. They make the 
same search in winter in places of a warm aspect 
where the ground is thawed. 

Their flesh is a delicate food, especially that 
of the first and fourth species, which are the 
Throstle and the Red-wing: but the ancient. 
.Romans held it in still higher estimation than 
we, and kept these birds the whole year in a 
sort of voleries, which deserve to be described t. 

Each volery contained many thousand 
Thrushes and Blackbirds, not to mention other 
birds excellent for eating, such as ortolans, 

* “ They have one colour in winter, another in summer.” 
— AltlSTOTI.E. 

t “ Inter aves turdus . . . Inter quadrnpedes gloria prims 
lepus.”— Martial. 
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Quails, &c. So numerous were those voleries 
in the vicinity of Rome, and in the territory of 
the Sabines, that the dung of the Thrushes was 
employed to manure the lands, and, what is re- 
markable, to fatten oxen and hogs *. 

These Thrushes had less liberty in their vo- 
leries than our field pigeons in their dovecotes ; 
for they were never suffered to go abroad, and 
they laid no eggs : but as they were supplied 
with abundance of choice food, they fattened to 
the great profit of the proprietor The vo- 
leries were a kind of vaulted courts, the inside 
furnished- with a number of roosts. The door 
was very low, the windows were few, and 
placed in such a manner as to prevent the pri- 
soners from seeing the fields, the woods, the 
birds fluttering at liberty, or whatever might 
awaken their sensibility, and disturb the calm 
so conducive to corpulence. A little glimmer- 
ing was sufficient to direct them to their food,' 
which consisted of millet, and a sort of paste 
made with bruised figs and flour. They had 
also given, them the berries of thelentisk, of the 
myrtle, of the ivy, and whatever in -short would 
improve the delicacy and flavour of their flesh. 
They were supplied with a little stream of 

• Varro, De re Ruitici. — Lib. i. 31. 
t Each fat Thrush, except at the time of migration, sold 
for three denarii, equal to about two shilling* sterling. And 
on the occasion of a triumph or public festival, this sort of 
trade yielded a profit of twelve hundred per cent . — Set Cal- 
lumtlla d< re Kus tied, lib. viii. 10. — aud Varro, lib. iii. 5. 
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water, which ran in a gutter through the voleryy 
^Twenty days before they were intended for 
killing, their allowance was augmented; nay, 
so far was the attention carried, that they 
gently removed into a little anti-chamber the 
Thrushes which were plump and in good order, 
to enjoy inore quiet; and frequently,' to heighten 
the illusion, they hung boughs and verdure 
imitating the natural scenery ; £0 that the birds 
might fancy themselves in the midst of the 
woods. In short, they treated their slaves well,’ 
because they knew their interest. SuCh as were 
newly caught, were put in small separate vole- 
ries along with others that' had been accustomed 
to confinement ; and every Contrivance, every 
Soothing art was employed to habituate them 
somewhat to bondage; yet these were birds' 
never completely tamed. 

We can at present perceive some traces of 
the ancient practice, improved indeed by, the 
skill of the moderns. It is common in certain' 
provinces of France to hang pots' in the tops 
of trees which are haunted by the Thrushes ;* 
and these birds, finding convenient sheltered 
nCsts, seldom fail to lay their eggs in them, to' 
hatch and rear their young *. This plan contri- 
. butes doubly to the multiplication of thespecies } 
for it both preserves the brood, and, by saving 
the time spent in building nests, it enables 


* Belon. 
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them to make two hatches in the year* When 
they find no pots, they construct their nests in 
tjrees, or even bushes, and with great art ; they 
cover the outside with moss, straw, dried leaves, 
&c. but they line the inside with a hard case 
formed of mud, compacted with straws and 
small roots. In this respect they differ from 
the pies and blackbirds, which lay their eggs 
on a soft mattress. These nests are hollow he- 
mispheres about four inches in diameter. The 
colour of the eggs varies in the different 
species between blue and green, with some 
dull spots that are most frequent on the large 
end. Every species has also its peculiar song; 
and sometimes they have even been taught 
to speak f. But this • roust be understood 
chiefly of the Throstle and the Missel, in 
which the organs of voice seem to be the most 
perfect. 

- It is said that the Thrushes swallow the ber- 
ries entire of the juniper, the misletoe, the 
ivy, &c. £, and void them so little altered, that 
when they fall in a proper soil, they germinate 
and produce. But Aldrovandus affirms that, 
having made these birds swallow the grapes of 

* It appears even that they sometimes have three hatches ; 
for Sateroe found, in the month of September, a Thrush's nest . 
in a vine containing three eggs not • yet hatched, which 
appeared to be Of the third hatch. 

•+ “ Agrippina, the wife of Claudius Caesar, lad a Thrush 
which imitated human speech.'’ — Pliny, lib. x. 42. 
t Linnaeus. 
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tha wild pine and the berries of the jnislctoe, he 
cpuld.never discover in their e^crementa any 
of these that retained its form. • 

The Thrushes have a ventricle more or less 
muscular, no craw, nor even a dilatation of the 
(Esophagus which may supply its .place, and 
scarcely any ccecum ; but all of them have a gall- 
bladder, have the end of the tongue parted into 
two or three threads, and have eighteen quills 
in each wing, and twelve in the tail. 

These birds are sad and melancholy, and, as 
the natural consequence of that disposition, they 
are the more enamoured of liberty. They sel- 
dom play or even fight together ; still less will 
they bend to domestic slavery. But their love 
of freedom is not equalled by their resources 
for preservation. Their oblique and tortuous 
flight is almost their only protection against the 
shot of the sportsman, or the talons of the bird 
of prey *. If they reach a close branchy tree, 
they remain still through fear, and can hardly 
be beat out f. Thousands of them are caught 
in snares ; but the Throstle and the. Red-wing 
are the two species which can the most easily 
be caught by the noose, and almost the only 
ones that can be taken by the call. 

- * Skilful sportsmen assure me that Thrushes are difficult 
to shoot, even more so than snipes. 

f This is, perhaps, the reason that the; are said to lie 
deaf : Kufel$ft( deafer than a TAivsh; was a proverb in 
Greece. But all the fowlers assure me that the Thrush has 
a very quick ear. . 
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These nooses ere nothing but two or three 
horse-hairs twisted together, and forming r a 
running knot. They are placed round the juni- 
pers or service-trees in the neighbourhood of a 
fountain or a mere, and when the place is well 
chosen, and the springs properly set, several 
hundred Thrushes have been caught in a day in 
the space of a hundred acres. 

It is ascertained from observations made in 
different countries, that when the Thrushes ap- 
pear in Europe about the beginning of the au- 
tumn, they arrive from the countries of the north 
in company with those numerous flocks of birds 
which, on the approach of winter, traverse the 
Baltic sea, and leave Lapland, Siberia, Livonia, 
Poland, and Prussia, /or more temperate cli- 
mates. So abundant are the Thrushes then on 
the southern shore of the Baltic, that, according 
to the computation of Klein, the single city of 
Dantzic consumes every year ninety thousand 
pairs. It is equally certain that the survivors 
which emigrate again after the rigors of winter, 
direct their course towards the north. But the 
different species arrive not all of them at the 
same time. In Burgundy, the Throstle appears 
the first about the end of September, next the 
Bed-wing, and last of all, the Fieldfare and the 
Missel ; but the latter species is much less nu- 
merous than the three others, which might be 
expected, since it is more dispersed. 

We must not suppose that all the species of 
Thrushes pass constantly in the same number; 
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sometimes they are very few, because the season 
has either been unfavourable to their multipli- 
cation, or to their migration * ; at other times 
they are extremely numerous ; and a very intel- 
ligent observer f has informed me, that he saw 
prodigious clouds of Thrushes,- chiefly Red- 
wings and Fieldfares, alight in the month of 
March at Brie, and cover an extent of seven or 
eight leagues. This appearance, which was 
unexampled, lasted near a month, and it was 
remarked that the cold had continued very long 
that winter 

The ancients said that the Thrushes came 
every year into Italy from beyond seas about 
the autumnal equinox, and that they returned 
about the vernal equinox, and that in both 
passages § they assembled and rested in the islets 
of Pontia, Palmaria, and Pandataria, which are 
nigh the Italian coasts. They repose too in the 
island of Malta, where they arrive in October 
and November; the north-west wind brings 
some flocks, the south or south-west sometimes 
beats them back. But they do not always ar- 
rive with certain winds, and their appearance 

* I am assured that some years the Red-wings are very rare 
in Provence; and this is the case also in the northern 
countries. 

t Hebert. 

| Letters of M. Ie Commandeur Godeheu de Riville 
ton. i. pp. 81. 92. Mem. Etran. 

J V+rro,. De re Ruttka, lib, iii. 6. These islets lie south 
of the city of Rome, somewhat to the east : that of Rm40mria 

is ut roresemt known bv ftlhe name Eentotene. 
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depends oftener on the state of the aif than oil 
its motion; for if, in calm weather; the sky 
suddenly darkens with the preludes of a storm, 
the ground is then covered with Thrushes. 

Nor does the island of Malta appear to limit 
the migration of the Thrushes • towards the 
south : for they are found in the interior parts 
of the African continent, from whence they 
annually pass, it is said, into Spain 4 . 

Those which remain in Europe spend the 
summer in the mountain forests : and on the 
approach of winter they remove from the heart 
of the woods where the fruits and insects begin 
to fail, and settle on the skirts of the adjacent 
plains. It is, no doubt, during this flitting 
that in the beginning of November so great a 
number are caught in the forest of Compeigne: 
It is uncommon, saysBelon, to find the different 
species in numbers at the same time, and in the 
same place. 

In all of them the edges of the upper man- 

* “ Being in Spain in 1707," says the translator of Ed- 
wards, “ in the kingdom of Valencia, on the sea-coast, I saw 
in October great flocks of birds that came in a direct coarse 
from Africa. Some were killed, and found to be Thrashes, 
but so dry and lean that they had neither substance nor 
taste. The people of the country told me that every year at 
the same seasou such flocks arrive, but that most of them 
proceed much farther." Admitting the fact, I still doubt 
whether these Thrushes really come from Africa ; for this 
would be contrary to their usual route, and the tendency of 
their flight on their arrival is nq -proof of the direction of 
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dible are scallopped near the point} the inside 
<?f the bill is yellow, its base has some blaok 
hairs or bristles projecting forwards, the first 
phalanx of the outer toe is joined to that of the 
middle toe, the upper-part of the body is of a 
deeper brown, and the under lighter and 
speckled : las ly, in all, or iii most of them, the 
tail is nearly a third of the total length of the 
bird, which varies in the different species be- 
tween eight and eleven inches, and is only two- 
thirds of the alar extent ; the wings when closed 
reach as far as the middle of the tail, and the 
weight of the bird is between two ounces and 
a half and four and a half. 

. Klein asserts, he is well informed that 
Thrushes are found also in the northern parts 
of India, but which differ from ours in not 
migrating. 
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This species, in the French language, gives 
name to the whole genus. I have therefore 
ranged it in the first place, though in point of 
size it occupies only the third. It is very com- 
mon in some parts of Burgundy, and called by 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS.' 

Turdus Musicus. T. supra griseo-fuscus, subtus albo- 
rufescens maculis nigricantibus varius, reiuigibus basi inte- 
riore ferrugineis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 327. No. 2. 
Turdus Musicus. — Gmel. Syst . i. p. 809. — Raii Syn . p. 84. 

A. 2. — Will. p. 138. t. 37. 

Turdus Minor.— £w. ji. p. 205. 2. 

La fcrRlVE. — « Biiffi \ PI. Enl. 40C. — Bujf.par Sonn. xlv. p. 273. 
pi. 89. f. 2. 

Throstle, Mavis, or Song Thrush.— Will. (Angl.) 
p. 188. — 8r. Zoot. i. No. 107. — Arct. Zool. ii. p. 342. C.— 
Lath. Syn. iii. p. 18. 2. — Id. Sup. p. 139. — Bew. Birds , i. 
p. 104.* 

HABITAT 

in Europae sylvis. — 9 pollices longus. W. 

t In Greek, Kix** or • in Latin, Turdus : in Ita- 

lian, Tordo Mezzano : in Spanish, Zorzal : in German, Drossel , 
or Drosttl (hence the English name): and in Brandenburg, 
Zippe : in Poland, Drozd: in Smoland, Klera : and inOstird* 
gothia, Klatdra k 
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the country people The Little Thrush *, or Lit- 
tle Red-wing t- It commonly arrives every 
year about the time of vintage, probably at- 
tracted by the maturity of the grapes ; and 
hence undoubtedly it has received the name of 
Vine Thrush. It disappears during the frosts, 
and again makes a transient visit in the months 
of March or April, before its migration in May. 
On the departure of the flock, they always leave 
a few stragglers behind, which are either unable 
to follow the main body, or, yielding to the 
mild influence of spring, stop and breed in the 
forests that occur in their route £. This is the 
reason why some Throstles constantly remain 
in our woods, where they build their nest on 
the wild apple and pear c trees, and wen in juni- 
pers and in the bushes, as has been observed in 
Silesia § and in England ||. Sometimes they fix 
it in the trunk of a thick tree ten or twelve feet 
high, and prefer, for the materials, wood rotten 
and worm-eaten. 

They generally pair about the end of winter, 
and form lasting unions. They make two 
hatches in the year, and sometimes a third, 

* Grivette \ + Mauvkttr \ 

t Dr. Lottinger assures me, that they arrive in the months 
of March and April in the mountains of Lorraine, aud that 
they return in September and October, Hence it would fol- 
low that in those mountains, or rather in forests that cover 
them, they pass the summer, and from these retreats visit ua 
in autumn. But must we apply this local remark of Lottin* 
gear's to the whole species) Observations alone will decide. 

5 Frisch. {j British Zoology, 
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when their former have not succeeded. The 
first lay consists of five or six eggs, of a deep 
blue with black spots, most frequent at the large 
end ; and in the subsequent hatches the number 
regularly diminishes. It is difficult in this spe- 
cies to separate the males from tfie females; 
their size being the same in both sexes, and the 
colours of their plumage, as I have said, subject 
to vary. Aldrovandus saw, and caused to be 
delineated, three of these birds, caught in differ- 
ent seasons ; all which differed in the colours 
of their bill, of their legs, and of their feathers : 
in one of them the streaks on the breast were 
hardly perceptible. Frisch asserts, however, 
that the old males have a white ray above the 
eyes, and Linnaeus makes these white eyelids 
one of the characters of the species. Almost all 
the other naturalists agree, that the young males 
can hardly be distinguished but by their early 
inclination to chaUnt : for the Throstle sings 
delightfully, especially in the spring*, whose 
return it announces ; and as it breeds several 
times in the year, it enjoys a succession of the 
vernal pleasures, and may be said to warble 
three-fourths of the year. It sits whole hours 
on the top of a tall tree, straining its delicate 
throat. Its warbling consists of several different 
couplets, like that of the Missel, but still more 
varied and more charming; which has obtained 


* Oa its first arrival, about the end of winter, it-has only a 
feeble whistle, day and night, like the ortolans. . 
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foe it in many countries the denomination of the 
Singing Thrush. The song is undoubtedly in- 
tended to.- attract the female ; .for even the 
imperfect imitation of it will produce that 
effect. 

Each brqod follows separately their parents; 
sometimes several of these chancing to meet in 
the same wood, would induce us to think that 
they associate in numerous flocks*; but their 
union is fortuitous and momentary ; the fami- 
lies soon separate, and even the individuals dis- 
perse after they are able to provide singly their 
subsistence t- 

These birds are found in Italy, France, Lor- 
raine, England, Scotland, Sweden, where they 
haunt the forests which abound with maples %. 
They migrate from Sweden into Poland fifteen 
days before and after the festival of St. Michael, 
when the weather is warm and calm. 

Though the Throstle- is quick-sighted, and 
very alert to avoid its declared enemies, and to 
escape from manifest dangers, it has at bottom 
but little cunning, and is quite unguarded 
against concealed stratagems : it is easily 
caught either by the call or the gin, though less 
so than the Red-wing. In some parts of Po? 

* Frisch.— Dr. Lottinger also says, that though they do not 
migrate in troops, many are found together or pretty nigh 
each other. 

1 1 am assured, however, that they like the company of 
die calendar larks. 

J Linnaeus .: — Fauna Suecica . 
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land, such numbers are taken that small barks 
are loaded with them for exportation*. It is a 
bird that delights in woods, and in such places 
the snares may be laid with success. It seldom 
is met with in the plains, and even when it visits 
the vines it constantly retires into the neigh* 
bouring copses in the evening, and during the 
heat of the day ; so that to succeed in catching 
the Throstle, we ought to choose the proper 
time — its departure In the morning, and its re- 
turn in the evening, or the mid-day, when the 
sun’s rays are most oppressive. Sometimes 
they are intoxicated with eating ripe- grapes, 
and then they fall an easy prey. 

Willughby informs us, that this species breeds 
in England, and reside# there the whole year; 
and he adds, that its flesh is excellent, but par- 
takes of the quality of its food. Our Throstle 
subsists in autumn on chesnuts, beech-mast, 
grapes, figs, ivy-berries, juniper-berries, the fruit 
of the service-tree, and such like aliments. We 
are not so certain what it lives upon in the 
spring. In that season it commonly appears on 
the ground in the woods, in wet places, and 
among the bushes which skirt the flooded mea- 
dows, where it may be supposed to search for 
earth-worms, snails, &c. If an intense vernal 
frost happens, the Throstles, instead of flying 
to . milder climates, retire to the springs, and. 
languish and pine ; and a continuance of this 


* Jtzac?io»ki, 
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severe weather will destroy- many of them. 
This would seem to show, that cold is not the 
sole cause of their migrations, but that they have 
a certain circuit to describe annually in a given 
time. It is said that pomegranates prove a 
poison to them. In Bugey, the nests of the 
Throstles are much sought after, or rather their 
young, which are dressed into delicate dishes. 

I should suppose that this species was un- 
known to the ancients ; for Aristotle reckons 
onlv three kinds * which are all different from 

1/ J 

the present, and of which we shall treat in the 
following articles. . Nor can we imagine that 
Pliny meant this when he speaks of a new spe- 
cies which appeared in Italy in the time of the 
war between Otho and •Vitellius ; for that bird 
was almost as large as a pigeon f, and therefore 
four times the size of the Throstle, which weighs 
only three ounces. 

I have observed in a Throstle which lived 
some time with me, that when it was angry it 
cracked and snapped with its .bill; its upper 
mandible was also moveable, though much less 
than the lower; also its tail was somewhat 
forked, which is not very evident from the 
figure 


* Hist. Amm. lib. fc. 20. 
t Pliny, lib. x. 40. 

I It is nine inches long, and its alar extent thirteen and a 
half. It ‘sings, especially in the evenings of the spring, from 
the top of the highest tree ; and breeds in bushes and 
thickets. • Its nez t is formed with earth, moss, and straws. 
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the inside plastered with clay. It lays five or six eggs of a 
blueish green, variegated with a few black spots. It is com- 
monly fed with chopped meat and crumb of bread : it is fond 
of grapes and other fruit. Sonnini mentions a woman who 
kept one eight years, and fed it with bread-crumbs and rape- 
seed. It consumed fifty-two pounds a-year — a singular ob- 
servation, which gives the proportion of nourishment neces- 
sary for a bird of this kind in a stated time, and consequently 
its ability to injure the farmer. W. 
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VARIETIES OF THE THROSTLE. 


I. The WHITE THROSTLE.- The sole 
difference consists in the whiteness of its plum- 
age; a quality which, though commonly 
ascribed to the influence of the northern clim- 
ates, may be produced by accidental causes in 
the more temperate countries, as we have re- 
marked in the history of the raven : but this 
colour is not spread over the whole body, nor , 
is it pure. The breast and neck are marked 
with the speckles peculiar to the Thrushes, 
though far more dilute and faint; the back is 
shaded with a mixture of brown, and the breast 
tinged with rufous, as in those figured by 
Frisch, pi. 33, but without any description. 
Sometimes none of the upper part of the body, 
except the head, is white, as in that described 
by Aldrovandus; at other times the lower part 
of the neck only is marked by a white cross bar, 
like a half collar; and, in different individuals, 
this colour certainly mingles variously with 
those proper to the species.' — But distinctions of 
that sort cannot form even permanent varieties. 

II. The CRESTED THRUSH, mentioned 
by Schwenckfeld, must also be regarded as a 
variety of this species ; not only because it is 
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of the same size, and its plumage similar, except 
a whitish tuft, formed like that of the crested 
lark, and also its collar white, but because it is 
very rare. It may be even said, that hitherto it 
is unique , since Schwenckfetd is the only person 
who has seep it, and that only once when it was 
caught in 1599 in the forests of the Duchy of 
Lignitz. — It may be proper to mention, that 
these birds have sometimes a crest formed 
in drying, from the contraction of certain 
muscles of the skin which covers the head. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

THAT ARE RELATED TO THE THROSTLE. 

I. 

THE GUIANA THRUSH *. 


The coloured figure conveys nearly all the 
information which we possess with regard to 
this little bird. Its tail is longer, and its wings 
proportionably shorter than in the Throstle; 
but its colours, are nearly the same, only the 
speckles are spread as far as the last of the infe- 
rior coverts of the tail. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFflCUS. 

Turdus Guianensis. T. viridi-fuscus, subtus flavescente- 
albus maculis longitudinalibus nigricantibus. — Lath . Ind . 
Orn. i. p. 328. No. 3. 

Turdus Guianensis.— Gmel. Syst . i. p. 809. 

La Grive dc la Guiane. — Buff. PL EnL 398. f. 1. — 
Biff, par Sonn . xlv. p. 287. 

Guiana Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 20.3. 

HABITAT 


YV. 


in Quriana. — 7 pollices longus. 
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As the Throstle visits the countries of the 
north, and is besides very fond of changing its 
residence, it may have thence migrated into 
North America, and penetrated towards the 
south, where it would experience the alterations 
produced by- the difference of climate and of 
food * 

* This bird feeds on fruits ; its cry, or whistle, is similar 
to that of our Thrush ; it builds its nest of moss, on low 
shrubs. It lays its eggs about the beginning of March, and 
produces young in April : the eggs are oval, of a dirty white, 
•potted with red. W. 


II. 

THE LITTLE* THRUSH * 

This bird occurs not only in Canada, but in 
Pennsylvania, Carolina, and as far as Jamaica: 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU8. 

Turdus Minor. T. fusco-rufescens, corpora subtus ma- 
culis nigricantibus vario, gula abdomine crissoque albis.— 
Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 328. No. 5. 

Turdus Minor. — GmcL Syst . i. p. 809. 

Turdus Iliacus Carolinensis. — Bris. ii. p. 212. 4. 

La Grivette d'AMERlQUE. — Buf. par Sonn . xlv. p. 289. 
La Mauvis de la C arolin e. — PL EnL 558. 2. 

Little Thrush.— Cates. Car. t. 31. — Edw. t. 296.— Arct. 
ZooL ii. No. 201. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 20. 5. 

HABITAT 


in America ; migratorius.— 62 pollices longus. 


W. 
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it spends only the summer in the northern pro- 
vinces; though in the milder regions of the 
south it resides the whole year. In Carolina it 
haunts the thickest woods contiguous to the 
swamps ; but in the hotter climate of Jamaica 
it retires to the forests that cover the moun- 
tains. 

The specimens described or figured by natu- 
ralists differ in the colours of their feathers, of 
their bill, and of their legs ; which would imply 
(if they all belong to the same species) that the 
plumage of the American throstles is no less 
variable than those of Europe, and that they all 
spring from a common stem. This conjecture 
derives force from the numerous analogies 
which this bird has to the Thrushes, in its 
shape, in its port, in its propensity to migrate^ 
and to feed upon berries, in the yellow colour of 
its internal parts, observed by Sloane, and in 
the speckles which appear on its breast but it 
seems the most nearly related to our throstle 
and red-wing, and a comparison of the points of 
similarity is necessary to determine the species? 
to which it belongs. 

This bird is smaller than any of our Thrushes, 
as in general are all the birds of America, if 
compared with their archetypes in the old con- 
tinent. Like the red-wing, it does not sing, and 
has fewer speckles than that species, and there- 
fore tHIm any of the genus ; like the red-wing, 
also, its flesh is delicate. — So far the American 
Thrush resembles the red-wing, but it has more 
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numerous relations to our throstle ; and, in my 
opinion, more decisive ones. It has beards 
round the bill, a sort of yellowish plate on the 
breast; it readily settles and remains in a coun- 
try which affords it subsistence; its cry is like 
the winter-notes of the throstle, and therefore 
unpleasaut, as generally are the cries of all birds 
that live in wild countries inhabited by savages. 
Besides, the throstle, and not the red-wing, is 
found in Sweden, whence it could easily mi- 
grate into America. 

This throstle arrives in Pennsylvania in the 
month of May ; it continues there the whole of 
the summer, during which time it hatches and 
raises its young. Catesby tells us, that few of 
these throstles are seen in Carolina, whether be- 
cause a part only settle of what arrive, or that, 
as we have already observed, they conceal. them- 
selves in the woods. They subsist on the ber- 
ries of the holly, of the white-thorn, &c. 

In the specimens described by Sloane, the 
nostrils were wider, and the feet longer than in 
those desciibed by Catesby and Brisson. Nor 
was their plumage the same ; and if these dif- 
ferences were constant, we should have reason 
to conclude that they belong to another family, 
or at least are a permanent variety of this 
species. 
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ii i. 

THE EEED THRUSH *f. 

This bird has been called the River Night- 
ingale, because the male chaunts night and day 
while the female is employed in hatching, and 
because it haunts wet places. But though its 
song has a greater extent, it is far from being so 

^CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

TuRdus Arundinaceus. T. fusco-ferrugineus, subtus 
albido-testaceus, remigibus fuscis apice rufescentibus. — 
Lath. Ind. Oin. i. p. 334. No. 28. 

, TuRdus Arundinaceus.— GreW. Sytt. i. p. 834. — Brit. ii. 
p. 219. 6. t. 22. f. 1. 

Junco. — Raii Syn. p. 47. 2. p. 113. A. 7 ? — Will. p. 99. 223. 

t. 68.— Id. ( Angl. ) p. 143. 311. 

La RousseRolle. — Buff. PI. Eni . 613. — Buff, par Sonn. xlr. 
p. 296. pi. 89. f. 1. 

Reed Thrush. — Lath. Syn. ili. p. 32. 28. — Id. Sup. p. 141. 
HABITAT 

ia Europa anujjSgrtis J Alauda major.— 7 pollices longus. 

W. 

t In LUtk it Ms Men caifcid JuAco, Ctittlw, Turdtu Paid* 
trn (MudtThmdA PoUft AquaticuttfNb# M»»ow) : in 
MS M*W», mtrttAcw-m «jf t&» American 

Indians, Acotot- 

loqmchitl, according to Fernandez ; Caracufa^ according to 
Laet. The Freuch name Rouaerolle Is derived from rouue, 
the feminine of rou» 9 which denotes its rufous plumage. 
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pleasant as that of the nightingale. It is com* 
monly accompanied with a very brisk motion, 
and a trembling of the whole .body. The bird 
climbs like the creepers along the reeds and the 
low willows in search of insects, which consti- 
tute its food. 

The habit of this bird in frequenting the 
marshes would seem to exclude it from the fa- 
mily of the Thrushes ; but it resembles them so 
much in its external form, that Klein, who saw 
one almost alive, since it was killed in Jiis pre- 
sence, doubts whether it could be' referred to 
another genus. He informs us, that these birds 
inhabit the islands in the mouth of the Vistula, 
and make their nest on the ground along the 
sides of the little hillocke covered with moss * 
He suspects that they pass the winter in the 
dense marshy forests f ; and he adds, that the 
upper part of their body is a rufous brown, the 
lower of a dirty white, with some ash spots j the 
bill black, the inside of the mouth orange, as in 
the Thrushes, and the legs lead-coloured. 

An intelligent observer has assured me that 
he was acquainted in Rvie with a small bird of 
this kind, and vulgarly called Kff'arvatt.c , which 
also prattles continually, and lodges among the 
reeds like the other. This reconciles tl\c oppo- 
site opinions of Klein and Brisson with regard 

* It builds among the canes, says Belon, with small reed- 
straw, and lays five or six eggs, 

t Belon at first supposed the Reed Thrush to be a bird of 
passage* t>ut afterwards discovered the contrary! 
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' to>. the size of the Reed Thrush; the former 
maintaining that it is as'large as a throstle, the 
latter that it does not exceed the lark. It flies 
heavily, and flaps with its wings ; the feathers 
on its head are longer than the rest, and form an 
indistinct crest. 

Sonnerat brought from the Philippines a true 
Reed Thrush, exactly similar to that of No. 
513 * 

* It is larger titan a lark, being seven inches long, lb 
eggs are ydlowi$h-whlte, with dusky spots. 


IV, 

THE MISSEL THRUSH * f . 

The Missel weighs five ounces, and is distin~ 
guished by its magnitude from all the other 
Thrushes : but it is far from being so large as a 

* CHARACTER SPECrFICUS. 

Tcrdvs VlBctvORtrs. T. supra griseo-fuscus, sijbtus albo- 
flavicans psaculis nigricantibus varius, rectricibus tribus 
extimis aibo terminals. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 326. No. 1. 
Tvantrs VlSCrvORUS. — Gmd. Sy»t. i. p. 80S. — Raii Syn. 

p. 64 . A. 1^-Will. p. 137. t. 36. 
TlIRDITSMAJOR.~Bw.ii. p. 200. 1. 

La Drains. — Buff. Pi. Ext. 480. — Buff, par Bonn. xlv. p. 
300. pi. 90. f. S. 

Missel Thrush. — Br. Zool. i. No. 105. — Arct. Zool. ii. 
p. 341. B. — Will. ( Angl .) p. 187. t. 3 6.— Lath. Syn. iii. 
p. 16, 1. 
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magpie, which Aristotle is made to assert* ; an 
error probably of the copyist; or perhaps it at- 
tains to a greater size in Greece than with us. 

The Greeks and Romans considered the 
Thrushes as birds of passage not excepting 
the Missel, with which they were perfectly ac- 
quainted under the name of viscivorous Thrush, 
or feeder on misletoe-berriea §. 

In Burgundy, the Missels arrive in flocks 
about the months of September and October, 
coming most probably from the mountains of 
Lorraine ||.. Part of them pursue their journey, 

HABITAT 

in Europse sylvis ; in Anglia per totum annum manens ; alibi 
migratoria. W, 


f In Greek, I£o<r«£Of, or M^tomXXoj: in Turkish, Garo* 
tauk : in Italian, Tordo, Turdela , Gardenna , Dressa , Dressano , 
Gasotto , Columbina: in German, Zeher % Zerner , Zicring , 
Schnarre , Schnerrer : in Polish, Orozd , Naywiektky , Jemiolu • 
cha , Cnapio : in Welsh it is called Pen y llwyn , which signi** 
ties master of the coppice . 

* Hist. Anim. lib. ix. 20. 

J Aristot; Hist. Anim. lib, viii. 16. — Pliny, lib, x. 24. — 
Varro De Re Rusticft, lib. iii. 6. 

§ Bird-lime (viscus) was formerly made from the berries of 
the misletoe: hence the Latin proverb Turdus malum sibi 
cacat ; that parasite plant being supposed to be propagated 
on the oak from the berries voided by the Missels. Bird-lime 
is now obtained by macerating the inner bark of holly. 

|| Dr. Lottinger of Sarbourg assures me, that such of the 
Thrushes as remove from the mountains of Lorraine on the 
approach of winter, depart in September and October^ and 
return in the months of March and April ; find ti^at tl*ey 
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and depart always in numerous bodies in the 
beginning of winter, while the rest remain till 
the month of March ; for some of them always 
continue during the summer both in Burgundy, 
and in other provinces of France, of Germany, 
of Poland *, &c. In Italy also, and in Eng- 
land, so many nestle that Aldrovandus saw the 
new brood sold in the markets ; and Albin does 
not regard the Missels as birds of passage f. 
Those which remain lay and hatch successfully. 
They build their nests, sometimes in trees of a 
middling height, and sometimes on* the top of 
such as are extremely tall, but always prefer 
those which are most covered with moss. They 
construct both the inside and outside with her- 
bage, leaves, and moss, especially the wliite 


breed in the forests with which the mountains are covered, 
&c. This account agrees well with what we have given from 
our own observation. But I must confess that another re*r 
mark of that gentleman disagrees with one of a very intelli« 
gent ornithologist. The latter (M. Hebert) pretends that in 
Brie the Thrushes assemble at no time of the year ; whereas 
M. Lottinger asserts that in Lorraine they always fly ix| flocks, 
.and in fact, they seem to arrive in troops about Montbard, as 
I have remarked. Can their habits differ in different coun- 
tries, or at different times ? This is not altogether unexam- 
pled ; and I must add, from a more particular observation* 
that after the November passage is over, those which remain 
in our districts live separately till the time of hatching : in 
short, that the assertions of these two observers qnay he true* 
with certain restrictions. 

* Rzaczynski. 

t The authors of the British Zoology are of the same opi* 
nion. 
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moss; and their nest resembles more that of 
the blackbird than of the other thrushes, excepi 
its being lined with bedding. They lay four oi 
five grey-spotted eggs ; they feed their young 
with caterpillars, worms, slugs, and even snails, 
the shell of which they break. The parents eat 
all sorts of berries during the summer, cherries, 
grapes, olives, the fruits of the cornel and the 
service-trees; and in winter they subsist upon 
the berries of the juniper, of the holly, of the 
ivy, of the buck-thorn ; upon beech-mast, sloes, 
fennel, and, above all, upon mislctoe berries. 
When disturbed they cry tri, tre , , tri ; hence 
their name in the dialect of Burgundy drainc, 
and even some of the English names. In the 
spring the females have no other notes ; but the 
males, sitting -on the tops of the trees, sing 
charmingly, and their warble consists of dif- 
' ferent airs that form a constantly varied suc- 
cession. In winter they are no longer heard. 
The male differs not in external appearance 
from the female, except that he has more black 
in his plumage. 

These birds are of a gentle pacific temper; 
they never fight with one another, but yet are 
anxious for their own safety *. They are more 
cautious even than the blackbirds, which are 
generally reckoned very shy and timorous ; for 
these are sometimes decoyed by the call, while 


* This assertion is contradicted by Levaillant, who says, 
that there is not a more cross or (juarrdaomc bird than the 
Missel Thrush. . W. 
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the Missels resist the allurement. They are, 
however, caught sometimes in gins, though less 
^frequently than the throstles or red-wings. 

Belon asserts, that the flesh of the Missel, 
which he calls the Great Thrush, is of a supe- 
rior flavour to that of the other species; but 
this is contrary to the account of all other natu- 
ralists, and to my own experience. Our Mis- 
sels live not indeed upon olives, nor our small 
throstles upon xnisletoe-berries, as those of which 
he speaks ; and it is well known how much the 
difference of food affects the quality of game *. 

* The Missel Thrush resembles much the throstle, but the 
spots on its breast are large and round, not elongated as in 
the latter; and the inner coverts of its wings are white, those 
of the throstle yellow. It is alto of superior size; for it is 
eleven inches long, sixteen and a half broad, and weighs near 
five ounces. It builds its nest in bushes, or in the sides of 
trees, particularly the ash. 
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The only variety I find in this species is the 
Whitish Missel noticed by Aldrovandus. The 
quills of its tail and wings were of a light and 
almost whitish colour, the head and all the up- 
per part of the body cinereous. 

We may remark in this variety the alteration 
of the colour of the quills, of the wings, and of 
the tail, which are commonly supposed to be the 
least, liable to change, and as being of a deeper 
dye than the other feathers. 

I may add that there are always some Missels 
which breed in the lloyal Garden on the leaf- 
less trees ; they seem to be very fond of yew- 
berries, and eat so plentifully of them that their 
excremen'ts are red ; they are also attached to 
the fruit of the lote. 

In Frovence the people have a sort of call 
with which they imitate the vernal song of the 
Missel Thrush and of the throstle. The person 
conceals himself in a green arbour, from which 
he can see through a loop-hole a pole, which 
he has fasteued to a neighbouring tree; the 
Thrushes arc invited by the call, and expecting 
to meet with their companions, alight on the 
pole, and fall by the shot of the fowler. 
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This Thrush is the largest after the missel ; 
and like it can hardly be decoyed by the call, 
but may be caught by a noose. It differs from 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. ’ 

Turdus Pilaris. T. fusco-rufcscens, subtus nigricantc 
varius, rectricibus nigris, extimis margine interiore apice 
albicantibus, capite uropygioque cano. — Lath . lnd . Om. *. 
p. 330. No. 11. 

* (» 

Turdus Pilaris. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 807 . — Raii Syn. p. 04.' 

A. 3 .—Will. p. 138. t. 37. — Bris. ii. p. 214. 5. 

La Litorne, ou Tourdelle. — Buff. PL Enl. 490. — Buff. 

par Sonn. xlv. p. 511. pi. 90. f. 1, 

Fjelbefare, or Feldefare. — Br . ZooL i. No. 100. — 
Arct. ZooL ii. p. 340. A. — Will. (Angl.) p. 188. t. 37.— 
Lath. Syn . iii. p. 24. 11. — Bew . Birds % i. p. 102. 

HABITAT 

in Europa ; autumno cum T. Iliaco Angliam gregatim petens. 

W. 

f In Greek, T^i^as?, which is also adopted in Latin : in 
Italian, Viscada , Viscardo , (I suspect these names to belong to 
the Missel Thrush) : in Spanish, Zorzol : , in German, Kr am- 
met- Vogel, Zicmmer : in Swiss, Reckolter , fVeeholter , Wach • 
holder-drostd : in Polish, Drozd-Srzedni , Kwiczot : in Danish, 
Dohhelt Kramsfitgl: in Norwegian, Graac-Trost , Field-Trost , 
Nor den Vimls Pile .* in Swedish, Kramsfogel , S noskat a. 
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the other thrushes by the yellow colour of its 
bill, the deeper brown of its legs, and the cine- 
reous, sometimes variegated with black, which 
spreads over its head, behind its neck, and upon 
its rump. 

The male and female have the same cry, which 
will equally attract the wild Fieldfares in the 
season of migration *. But the female is dis- 
tinguished from the male by the colour of her 
bill, which is much duller. These birds, which 
breed in Poland and Lower Austria )', never 
nestle in France. They arrive in flocks with 
the red-wing about the beginning of December, 
and make a loud noise as they fly J. . They 
haunt the unploughed fields which are inter- 
spersed with juniper^ bushes, and when they 
appear again in the spring §, they prefer the wet 
meadows. In general they inhabit the woods 
much less' than the two preceding species. 
Sometimes they make an early but transient ap- 
pearance when the services arc ripe, 'of which 
they are very fond, though they nevertheless 
retdrn at the usual time. 

It is not an uncommon thing to sec the 
Fieldfares assemble to the number of two or 
three thousand in a spot where there are ripe 
services, which they devour with such voracity^ 

* Frisch. + Klein, and Kramer. J Rzaczynski. 

5> They arrive in England about the beginning of October, 
and depart in the month . of May . — British %w/ogy. 
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that they throw half of them on the ground. 
After rains they frequently run along the ditches 
in search of worms and slugs. In the time of 
hard frosts, they live upon the haws of the 
white-thorn, the berries of the mi«l**oe, and 
those of other plants*. 

We may infer then that the Fieldfares are of 
a much more social disposition than the thros- 
tles or the missels. They sometimes go single, 
but for the most part they form, as I have al- 
ready remarked, very numerous flocks, fly in a 
body, tnd spread through the meadows in search 
of food, never losing sight of their society. 
They all collect together upon the same tree at 
certain hours of the day, or when at any time 
they are alarmed at the near approach of a 
person. 

Linnaeus mentions a Fieldfare, which was 
bred in the house of a wine-merchant, and be- 
came so familiar that it would run along the ta- 
ble and drink the wine out of the glasses ; it 
drank so much that it grew bald, .but being jshut 
up in its cage and denied wine, it recovered its 
plumage f* This little anecdote presents two 
remarkable facts ; the effect of wine upon the 
feathers of a bird, and the instance of a tame 
Fieldfare, which is very uncommon; for the 
Thrushes canpot be, as I have before said, easily 
domesticated. 


* Lottingcr. 


f Fauna Suetica, p. 71. 
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The Fieldfares are the more numerous in pro- 
portion to the severity of the weather; they 
seem to be even a sign of its continuance, for 
the fowlers and those who live in the country 
judge that the winter is not over as long as the 
Fieldfares are heard. They retire in summer 
into the northern countries, where they breed 
and find abundance of junipers. Frisch ascribes 
to this sort of food the excellent quality he dis- 
covered in their flesh. I own that there is no 
disputing about tastes, but I must say that in 
Burgundy this Thrush is reckoned very^indif- 
ferent eating, and that in general the flavour 
communicated by juniper is always somewhat 
bitter. Others assert that the flesh of the 
Fieldfares is never better or more succulent 
than when it feeds on worms and insects. 

The Fieldfare was known by the ancients 
under the name of Turdus Pilaris ; not because 
it has been always caught with a noose, as 
Salerne says, a quality which would not have 
distinguished it from the other Thrushes, but 
because the hairs or black bristles round its bill, 
which project forwards, are longer in this spe- 
cies than in the throstle or the missel. We may 
add, that its claws are very strong, as remarked 
in the British 2Joology. Frisch relates, that if 
the young of the missel be put iiyi Fieldfare’s 
nest, it will feed and educate them as its own ; 
but I would not thence infer, as Frisch has done, 
that we might expect to obtain an hybridous 
race : for no person surely looks for a npw breed 
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between the hen and the drake, though the hen 
often rears whole hatches of ducklings *. 

* The Fieldfare is ten inches long, seventeen broad, and 
weighs four ounces. They never breed in Great Britain, bat 
arrive in flocks with the red-wings in the end of September 
and retire in the beginning of March : but what ia singular, 
they appear for a fortnight about Michaelmas, and again for 
about a week in April. Linnasus and Latham think that the 
Fieldfares were the thrushes which the Romans fattened in 
their volerics. 
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The PIED or SPOTTED FIELDFARE. It 
is variegated with white, black, and many other 
colours, so distributed that (except the head and 
the neck, which are white spotted with black, 
and the tad, which is entirely black) the dusky 
hues, interspersed with white spots, prevail on 
the upper part of the body ; and, on the con- 
trary, tiie light colours, especially the white, are 
spread over the lower gart marked with black 
speckles, most of which are shaped like small 
crescents. This Fieldfare is of the ordinary 
size. 

We ought to refer to this the White-headed 
Fieldfare of Brisson. It has no black speckles, 
and as its white is what alone distinguishes it 
from the common Fieldfare, we may consider it 

•character specificus. 

Turdus Pilaris. T* nigro maculates, capita collo 
subtusque alba, £ula pectoreque rufis, dorso fiasco, 
uropygio cinereo!£-L«fll. Ind. Om. i. p. 830. No. 11. 
Var. /?. 

Turdus Pilaris Naivius.— Brit. ii. p. 218. B. 

Variete' de la LiTorne.— Bvff. par Sonn. xlv.p. 617. 

Pied Fieldfare.—^/*. ii. t. 3 Q.—Uth. Syn. iii. p. 26. A. 

W. 
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as intermediate between that and the Spotted 
Fieldfare. It is even natural to suppose that 
the change of plumage would begin at the head, 
since the colour of that part varies in different 
individuals. 
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WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE FIELDFARE. 

I. 

THE CAYENNE FIELDFARE * 

I r&fer this Thrush to the Fieldfare; because 
it appears to be more closely related to that 
species than to any other, by the Colour of the 
uppet part of its body and of its legs. It differs 
in many respects from the whole genus: its 
breast’and the under part of its body are not so 
distinctly dappled ; its plumage is more exten- 
sively variegated, though in a different manner, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Cay anus. T. fcinereus, subtus albus pennis me' 
dio nigricantibus, gula nigricante, alis nigris, tectricibus 
msyotibus ferrugineo-marginatis. — Lathi Ind. Orn. i. p. 332. 
No. 10. 

TunntrS CaYennensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 813. 

La Litorne de Cayenne. — Buff, par Sonn. xlr. p. 322. 

La Grive de Cayenne. — PI. Enl. 515. 

Cayenne Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 29. 10. 

HABITAT 


W. 


In Cayana.— 8 vollices longus. 
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almost all the feathers of the upper and tinder 
side of the body being edged with a lighter co- 
lour, which marks nicely their shape; and 
lastly, the lower mandible is scalloped near the 
point; — and these differences are sufficient to 
constitute it a distinct species, till we are better 
acquainted with its habits and dispositions. 


II. 


THE CANADA FIELDFARE* 

Fieldfare is the name which Catesby applies 
to the Thrush describe^ and figured in his Na- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFJCl/5. 

Turd us Migratohius. T. griseus, abdomine ru fo, pat 
pebris a Ibis, rectrice extima apicc interiore alba. — Lath. 
Ind. Orn. i. p. 330. No. 12, 

TURDUS MlGRATORlUS. — Gmcl . Syst. I. p. 811. — Kahn. 

It. iii. p. 46. — Id. Trax. ii. p. 90. 

Turdus Canadensis. — Bris. ii„ p. 225. 9. 

La Litorne dc Canada. — Buff, par So/m . xlv. p. 397. 

La Grivk du Canada. — PL Enl. 556. 1. 

Fieldfare of Carolina. — Cat. Car. i. t. 29. — PKU. 

Trans . Ixii. p. 399. ? 

Red-breasted Thrush. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 196 . — Lath. 
Syn. iii. p. 26. 


HABITAT 


im septentrional i. — 9 polliced longus. 


W. 
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tural History of Carolina; and I adopt it the 
more readily, since that species spends at least 
a part of the year in Sweden, apd could thence 
migrate into the New World, and produce other 
varieties. In the Canada Fieldfare the orbits 
are white, there is a spot of the same colour be- 
tween the eye and the bill, the upper part of the 
body is brown, the under orange before, and 
variegated behind with dirty white and rusty 
brown, shaded with a greenish tinge ; there are 
also some speckles under its throat, whose 
ground colour is white. In winter it advances 
in numerous flocks from the northern parts of 
America to Virginia and Carolina, and returns 
in the spring. It resembles our Fieldfare in this 
circumstance, but it sipgs better*. Catesby 
says that it has a sharp note like the guy- 
thrush or missel. He also tells us that one of 
these Canada Fieldfares having discovered the 
first privet that was planted in Virginia, took 
so great a liking to the fruit, that it remained 
all the summer. Catesby was informed that 
these birds breed in Marylaud, where they re- 
main the whole year f. 

* We must remember that the song of a hird cannot be 
known unless it be heard in the seasori of love, and that the 
Fieldfare never breeds in our climates. 

t The Red-breasted Thrushes seem to traverse the whole 
extent of North America. Jn Hudson’s Bay they appear m 
pairs about the beginning of May : at Moose Fort they nestle, 
and hatch in fourteen days ; at Severn Settlement, four de* 
(pees farther north, they require twenty-six. In the Stats df 
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Kew-York they arrive in February, lay their eggs in Way, 
and retire southward* in October. They live upon worms, 
insects, the seeds of the sassafras shrub, and various sorts of 
berries. Their nest is composed of roots, moss, &c. The 
male is assiduous in aiding his mate during incubation. She 
lays four or five eggs, of a fine sea-green. 


III. 

THE RED-WING*+- 

This small Thrush is the most useful of them 
all, since it is the best to eat , especially in Bur- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFXCUS. 

Turdus Iuacus. T. griseo-fuscus, subtus albidus maciflit 
fuscis, alls subtus ferrugineis, superciliis albicantibus. — 
Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 338. No. 7. 

Turovs Iuacus ,—Qmel. Sy»t. i. p. 808.— Raii Syn, p. 64. 
A. 4.— Will. p. 138.— Brit. ii. p. 308. 3. t. 30- f. 1. 
Klein. Ay. p. 60. 3. 

Lb Mauvis. — Buff. ft. Enl, 51. — Buff, par Sann. xlv, p. 330, 
pi. 91. fig. 3. 

Red-wing, Swinbpifb, or Wind Thrush. — Br. Zool. 
No. 108. — Arct. Zool. ii. p. 343. p. — Loti. Syn. pi. p. 33. 7. 
fitfp. Birds, i. p.-106. 


HABITAT 

in Europa,— 8 pollices longus. W. 

i 

t In Italian, Mahizzo, Tordosacello , Cion, Cipptri jq 
Spanish, Motyis: in German,, Wfin-drotitel (Wnx Throstle), 
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gundy, where its flesh is delicious *. Besides, 
it is oftener caught in the noose than any other, 
and is therefore the most valuable species both' 
for its quantity and its quality f. It generally 
appears the second, that is, after the throstle 
and before the fieldfare ; and it arrives in large 
bodies in November, and departs before Christ* 
mas. It breeds in the woods near Dantzic J, 
but seldom or never settles in our provinces, of 
in Lorraine, where it arrives in April, and re- 
tires about the end of. the same month, and ap- 
pears not again till autumn ; though that coun- 
try affords abundance of proper food in its vast 
forests. It halts there a certain time at least, 
and does not, as Frisch asserts, remove merely 
into some parts of Germany §. Its common 

Roth-droitel (Red Throstle), Hcide-drwtel (Heath Throstle), 
Pfief-drostel (Pipe Throstle), Behemle , Bokerqerlin , Bohemerle z 
in Swiss, Berg-Trostcl $ Wintzd> Girerle , Gixerlc ; in Polish, 
Drozd-mnieyssy : in Swedish, K/era, Kladra, Tall-Trast . 

* Linnaeus asserts the contrary, Syst. Nat. p. 169 . This 
difference between one country and another depends proba- 
bly on that of the quality of the food, or perhaps on that of 
tastes. 

t Frisch and the fowlers assert, that it is not easily taken 
with nooses, when they are made of white or of black hairs : 
in Burgundy they are made of these two sorts twisted to- 
gether. 

t Klein. 

§ The Red-wing also nestles in some parts of Holland, 
covered by the elder and the service-tree, and feeds upon * 
their fruits. This bird is said to lay two or three times in a 
year, in Holland; in April, May, and June. It lays six eggs 
(fa greenish colour, spotted with black* The nude attends 
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food is berries and small worms, which it finds 
by scraping the ground. It is distinguished 
from the other Thrushes, byrits feathers- being 
more glossy and shining, its bill and eyes are 
of deeper black than tl e tnrostle, whose 
size it approaches, and by its having fewer 
speckles on the breast. It is also remarkable 
for the orange colour under its wing, a cir- 
cumstance which has occasioned its being 
called in several languages. Red-winged Thrush. 

Its ordinary cry is tun, tan, kan. kan ; and 
when it perceives a fox, its natural 'enemy, it 
leads him off to a great distance ; as do also 
the blackbirds, repeating always the same notes. 
Most naturalists remark that it never sings; but 
this assertion needs to be qualified, and we can 
only say that it is seldom heard to sing in coun- 
teries where it does not appear in the season of 
love, as in France, England, kc. An excel- 
lent observer, M. Hebert, has informed me, 
that he has witnessed its chanting in the spring 
in Brie.; twelve or fifteen of them sat on a tree 
and warbled like linnets. Another observer, who 
lives in the south of Provence, tells me, that 
the Red - wing only whistles, which it does 
incessantly; we may infer, therefore, that it 
does not breed in that country. 

Aristotle mentions it by the name of Itian 
Thrush, as being the smallest and the least 

the female with food, while she sits, and both swallow the 
fxerements of thair young while they remain in the nes). 
fJSee JNmtman. Ntdtrl. Vogtl. i. p. $1.) W. 
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spotted of the Thrushes *. This epithet seems 
to imply that it was brought into Greece from 
the coasts of Asia, where once stood Ilium, the 
city of Troy. 

1 have traced an analogy between this species 
and the fieldfare. They are both foreign, and 
only visit our climate twice a year f ; they as- 
semble in numerous flocks at certain hours to 
chirp together ; they are similarly marked with 
speckles on the breast. But the Red-wing is 
also related to the throstle; its flesh is not in- 
ferior in quality, the under surface of its wing 
is yellow, but more lively indeed, and of an 
orange tinge; it often occurs single in the 
woods, and visits the vineyards, like the thros- 
tle; with which Lottinger has observed it often 
to fly iri company, especially in the spring. 
From the whole it appears that this species is 
furnished with the means of subsisting of the 
other two, and that in many respects it may 
be regarded as forming the shade between the 
throstle and the fieldfare £. 

* Aristotle, Hist. Anim, lib. ix. 20 

t In Natural History, as in many other subjects, general 
observations always admit of exceptions. Though for the 
most part the Red-wing does not spend the winter in our 
climates, I am assured by M. Hebert, that be killed, one 
year in a hard frost, several dozens on a white-thorn which 
was still loaded with its berries. 

Z It is smaller than the field-fare, and nearly nine iuches. 
long. It breeds in the north of Europe, in hedges and 
bushes, and lays six eggs of a blueish-green, spotted with 
black. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE THRUSHES AND 
BLACKBIRDS. 


I. 


THE BARBARY THRUSH *+. 

It resembles the Thrushes in its general shape, 
in its bill, and the stre'aks on its breast dis- 
persed regularly upon a white ground; ip short, 
by all the exterior characters, except its legs 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Barbaricus. T. virescens, pectore albo nigri- 
cante maculato, uropygio caudaque apice luteis. — Lath. 
Ind. Orn. i. p. 329. No. 9. 

Turdus Barbaricus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 808. - 
La Grivb Basseterre <Je Barbarie. — Buff, par Sonn. 
xlv. p. 337* 

Green Thrush. — Shaw'* Tr. p. 253. 

Barbary Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 23. 9. 

habitat 

& Barbara. W. 

t Termed Daisette , an accoqnt of its short JegSj 
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and its wings. Its legs are not only shorter, 
but stronger ; iq which it is opposite to the 
hoamy, and seems to resemble somewhat our 
missel, which has its legs shorter in propor- 
tion than the other three species. With regard 
to the plumage, ^ is extremely beautiful: the 
prevailing coIoot on the upper part of the 
body, including the head and the tail, is a 
light brilliant green, and the rump is tinged 
with a line yellow, as also the extremity of the 
coverts of the tail and of the wings, of which 
the quills are of a less vivid colour. But this 
enumeration of the colours, were it even more 
complete, will by no means give a just idea of 
the effect which they produce in the bird 
itself ; a pencil, and not words, can exhibit 
its beauty. Dr. Shaw, who saw this Thrush in 
its native country, compares its plumage to 
that of the richest birds of America ; he adds, 
that it is not very common, and appears only 
in the season when the figs are ripe. This 
would show that ' these fruits direct its mi- 
gration. and in this single fact I perceive two 
analogies between this bird and the Thrushes j 
both birds of passage, and both excessively fond 
of figs, 
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II. 


THE RED-LEGGED-THRUSH* 

All the upper-part of the body of this bird , 
its head and neck, are of a deep ash colour ; 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Plumb eus. T. ater, axillis lutcis, cauda cuneata. 

(Mas.) — Lath. Jnd. Om. i. p. 334. No. 20. 

Turdus Plumbeus ,—Cmel. Syst. i. p. 814. 

Turdus Thilius. — Mol in. Qhil, p, 221. — Id. (ed Gall.) 
p. 230. 

HABITAT 

in Chili, frequentissimus, numerosissimus ; ripas fluviorum 
frequentat. 

Magnitudo seqnentis 0. cujus mas est. — Corpus totmri 

nigrum, macula sub alis lutca excepta : cauda cuneiformis. 

- < 

P. T. coerulesccns, gula atro punctata, cauda cunenta, rectri- 
cibus quatuor, exterioribus apice albis. ( Femina .) 

Turdus Plumbeus. — Lin . Syst. i. p. 294. 12. 

Merula Americana Cinerea. — Bris. ii. p. 288, 40. 

La Grive Cendre'e d’AMERiouE. — Buff, Pi. Enl. 560. i . 

— Buff par Sonn. xlv. p. 340. 

Rf.d-lecged Thrush. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 200. — Cate 
Car . i. t. 30. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 33. 29. 

HABITAT 

in America ; magnitudine iliaci, — 10 pollices longus. W, 
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which extends over the small coverts of the 
wings, and, passing under the body, rises on 
the one hand as far as the throat, without suf- 
fering any change ; and, on the other, descends 
to the lower belly, shading however gradually 
into white, which is also the colour of the co- 
verts under the tail. The throat too is white, 
but dappled with black ; the quills and the 
great coverts of the wings are blackish, and 
edged externally with cinereous. The twelve 
quills of the tail are tapered and blackish, like 
those of the wing, but the three outer ones on 
each side are terminated by a white spot, which 
is the larger, the nearer it is to the margin. 
The iris, the orbits, the bill, and the legs, are 
red; the space between the eye and the bill 
black, and the palate tinged with a vivid 
orange. 

The total length is about ten inches ; its alar 
extent near fourteen, its tail four, its leg 
eighteen lines, its bill twelve, its weight two 
ounces and a half; lastly, its wings when 
closed do not reach the middle of the tail. 

This bird is subject to variety ; for in the 
one observed by Catesby, the bill and throat 
were black. May we not ascribe this difference 
of colours to sex ? Catesby only says that the 
male is a third smaller than the female ; he 
adds, that these birds feed on the berries of the 
tree which produces gum elemi. 

It is found in Carolina, and, according to 
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Brisson, it is very common in the island's of 
Andros and Ilathera * 

* Sonnini thinks it is not an inhabitant of these islands, 
and says that lie never met with the bird in any of the 
islands of the Archipelago. W. 


III. 

THE SMALL THRUSH of the 
Phillippines * 

We owe this to Sonnerat. The fore-part of 
its neck and breast are dappled with white upon 
a rufous ground ; the rest of the lower part of 
the body is dirty white, bordering on yellowy 
and the upper part of the body is of a deep 
brown, with an olive tinge. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFKJUS. 

Tubdus Philippensis. T. olivaceo-fuscus, colfo pectore- 
que rufis albo-maculatis, abdomine flave&cente-albo. — 
Lath', ind. Orn. i. p. 338. No. 39. 

Tu tints Philippensis. — Gmd. Syst. i. p. 814. 

La Petite Grive des Philippines. — Buff, par Bonn. 
xlv. p. 343. 

Philippine Thrush. — Lath. Syu. iii, p. 38. 

HABITAT 


in insulis Philippinis. 


W. 
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The size of this bird is inferior to that of the 
Ted-wing ; we cannot ascertain its alar extent, 
since the wing-quills in the specimen which we 
have observed are incomplete. 


IV. 


THE HO AMY of China* 

Brisson is the first who has described this 
bird, or rathef the female of it. This female is 
somewhat smaller than a red-wing, which 
it resembles as well its the throstle, and still 
more the Canada Thrush, its legs being pro- 
portionably longer than in the other Thrushes ; 
they are yellowish, as is the bill; the upper 
part of the body is of a brown, bordering upon 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tub dus Sinensis. T. rufescens, capite fusco striato, 
■uperciliis albis, rectricibus fuscis, strigis obscurioribu*, 
pedibus flavis. — Lath. Ind. On. i. p. 337. No. 35. 

Turdus Sinensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 829 . — Britt, n. p. 221. 
7. t. 23. f. 1. 

L’Hoamy de la CHINE. — Buff, par Sonn. xlv. p. 348. 
Chinese Thrush.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 38. 33. — Id. Sup. 
p. 141. 

HABITAT 


W. 


ia China, India. — 8j pollice* loogus. 
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rufous, the under of a light and uniform rufous; 
the head and neck are striped longitudinally 
with brown ; the tail is also of the same' co- 
lour, only barred transversely. 

Such is nearly the description of the ex- 
ternal appearance of this bird ; but we are not 
informed with regard to its instincts and 
habits. If it be really a Thrush, as it is said, 
its breast is like that of the Red Thrush, not 
dappled. 


V. 

THE LITTLE THRUSH of St. 

Domingo * 

This Thrush is, in point of smallness, like 
the American Thrush ; its head is ornamented 

* CHARACTER SPECIKICUS. 

Turdus Aurocapii.lus. T. olivaceus subtus albus, 
vertice aureo, superciliis nigris, pectore nigro maculate. — 
Lath. Ind.Ora. i. p. 328. No. 6. 
kpTACILLA Aurocapilla. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 982. 
Ficedula Pennmlvanica Aurocapilla. — Brit. iii. 
p. 504. 57. t. 28. f. 2. 

La Grivelette dc St. Domingue. — Buff. PI. Enl. 398. 

f 2.— Buff, pm Sonn. xlv. p. 348. 

Golden-crowned Thrush.— Arct. Zool. ii. No. 203.— 
Edw. t. 252. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 21. 0. 

HABITAT 

Pennsylvania. — 5f pollices longus. W. 
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with a sort of crown or cap of bright orange, 
verging upon red. 

The specimen figured by Edwards, PI; 252 , 
differs from ours in hot being dappled under the 
belly. It was caught in November, 1751 , at 
sea, eight or ten leagues off the island of S& 
Domingo ; which led Edwards to suppose that 
it was one of those birds of passage which every 
year leave the continent of North America on 
the approach of winter, and depart from the 
Cape of Florida in quest of milder seasons. 
This ‘conjecture was verified. Bartram in- 
formed Edwards, that these birds arrived in 
Pennsylvania in the month of April, and re- 
mained there during the whole summer. He 
added, that the female. built its nest on the 
ground, or rather in heaps of dry leaves, where 
it formed a sort of excavation ; that it lined it 
with grass, and always chose the slope of a hill 
facing the south, and that it laid four or five 
eggs spotted with brown. Such differences m 
the colour of the eggs, in that of the plumage, 
and in the mode of nestling, seem to point at a 
nature distinct from that of our European 
Thrushes *. 

* There are more of these birds in St. Domingo in the 
winter than the spring. They live in the thick and solitary 
woods, near rivulets. They are almost always alone, and 
more than two are never seen together. They do not ap- 
pear to lay their eggs in St. Domingo, but nestle in the 
province of New-York. W. 
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THE LITTLE CRESTED OUZEL of 

China *. 

I place this bird between the Thrushes and 
the Ouzels, or Blackbirds, because it has the 
port and the ground colours of the Thrushes* 
but without the dapples, which we may con- 
sider in general as the distinctive character of 
that genus. The feathers on the crown of the 
bead are longer than the rest, and the bird can 
erect them into a crest. It has a rose-colour 
mark behind the eye ; another more consider- 
able of the same polour, but not so bright, un- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Lanius Jocosus. Lanius cauda cuneiform!, capite cristato, 
..corpora griseo, palpebra inferiore perpurea, ?no sanguineo. 

— Lath. Ind. Orn, i. p. 73. No. 22- 
Lanius Jocosus. — Gmel, Sy»t. 1. p. 3lb. 

Merula Sinensis Cbistata Minor. — Brit. ii. p. 256. 
*9. t.21 f 2. 

IfE Petit Meruk Huppe'e des Indes.— Sonn. Voy. Ind, 
ii. p. 189. t. p. 109. 

— — — > — • — de la Chine. — Buff. PI. Enl. 

608. — Buff, par Soon. xlv. p. 381. 

Jocose Surikb, — Gifou's Voy, U p. 360.— Lath. Syn. u, 
p. 170. ?W. 

HABITAT 


ip China.“~7$ pollices longus. - 


W. 
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der the tail; and its legs are of a reddish brown. 
Its size is nearly that of the lark, and its wings; 
.which when displayed extend ten inches; 
scarcely reach, when closed, to the middle of 
the tail. The tail consists of twelve tapered 
quills. Brown more or less deep is the pre- 
vailing colour of the upper part of the body, 
including the wings, the crest, and the head, 
but the four lateral quills on either side of the 
tail are tipt with white. The under part of the 
body is of this last colour, with some tints of 
brown over the breast. I must not forget two 
blackish streaks, which, rising from the cor- 
ners of the bill, and extending over a white 
ground, make a kind of mustachio, which has 
a remarkable effect. 
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THE MOCKING BIRDS* 

Evert remarkable bird has always many 
names, but if it be at the same time a native of 
a foreign climate, this embarrassing multitude, 
disgraceful to Natural History, is iucreased by 
the confusion of species. Such is the case with 
tile American Mocking Birds. It is easy to 
perceive that Brissou’s Mocking Bird, and the 
Cinereous Blackbird of St. Domingo, PI. Enl. 
No. 558, both belong to the same species, the 
only difference being that the former has some- 
what less of the grey colour in the under side 
of the body than the latter, It will also ap- 
pear, from comparison, that Brisson’s Black- 
bird of St Domingo is likewise the same, dis- 
tinguished only by some lighter or deeper tints 
on its plumage and its tail-quills, which are 
hardly at all tapered. In like manner we shall 
find that the Tzonpan of Fernandez is either the 
female of the Cencontlatolli, that is, of the 
Mocking Bird, as Fernandez himself suspects, 
or at least a permanent variety of that species f. 

* Les Moqueurs.— Buy. 

* Historia Avium Novae Hispani®, cap. xx.— Nuremberg 

alls it Tqmpan, Hist. Nat. lib. x. cap. 77.; and Edwards, 

Tmvvan , * 
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It is true that its plumage is less uniform, be- 
ing mixed above with white, black, and brown, 
and below with white, black, and cinereous.; 
but the fundamental colour is the same, as also 
its size, its general shape, its song, and climate. 
We may say the same of the Tetzonpan and 
Centzonpantli of Fernandez * ; for in the short 
mention which that author has made of it, fea- 
tures of analogy are to be met with in size, in 
colour, and in song, and no instance of dis- 
parity occurs. Besides, the resemblance be- 
tween the names Tzonpan, Tetzonpan , Centzon- 
pantli, seems to show that they mark a single 
species, and that the diversity has arisen from 
the mistake of the transcriber, or the difference 
of the Mexican dialects.. — Lastly, we can 
scarcely hesitate to admit among the species the 
bird, called by Brisson, the Great Mocking 
Bird, and which he says is the same with 
Sloane’s Mocking Bird, though, according to 
the dimensions given by Sloane, this is the 
smallest of the kind ; but Sloane regards it as 
the Cencohtlatolli of Fernandez, which Brisson 
makes his ordinary Mocking Bird. But Bris- 
son has himself, without perceiving it, admit- 
ted the position which I hold ; for he quotes 
two passages from Ray, which applied to the 
same bird, and refers one to his great, and the 
other to his small species. The only difference 
between the two is, that the great Mocking 


• Cap. ext. 
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Bird has a somewhat browner plumage/ and 
longer legs*; and its describes have taken no 
notice of its tapered tail. 

After this reduction, there remains only two 
species of Mocking Birds, viz. The French 
Mocking Bird and the Ordinrry Mbcking Bird. 
I shall treat of them in the order I have 
named them, as it is nearly that of their relation 
to the thrushes. 

* The expression of Sloane is somewhat ambiguous ; he 
says that its legs and f&t are an incli and three quarters long. 
Does he mean the leg with the tarsus, or the tarsus with 
die toes 1 Brisson understood it to signify the tarsus alone. 
(This last is certainly the usual meaning of the leg of a bird 
in English, and accordingly we have translated the French. 
pied by leg. Tr.) 
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THE FRENCH MOCKING BIRD*. 

None of the American Mocking Birds re- 
sembles so much our thrushes in the speckles 
on the breast, as this ; but it differs widely 
from them in the proportions between the tail 
and wings, these ending, when closed, almost 
where the tail begins. The tail is more thah 
four inches long, which exceeds the third of 
the whole length of the bird, that being only 
eleven inches. Its sizp is intermediate between 
that of the missel and the fieldfare. Its eyes 
are yellow, its bill blackish, its legs brown, 
and all the upper part of the body of a fox co- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Rufus. . T. ferrugineus, subtus dilutior maculatus, 
remigibns unicoloribus, cauda rotundata, rectricibus rufis. 
— Lath. lad. Om. i. p. 338. No. 44. 

Turdus Rufus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 812. 

Carolinensis. — Brit. ii. p. 223. 8. 

Le {Moqueur FRAN90IS. — Buff, Pi. Enl. 645.— Buf. pit 
Sonn. xlr. p. 359. pi. 92. fig. 1. 

Fox-coloured Thrush.— -Cat. Car. i. t. 28, — Arct. Zoot. 
No. 196. 

Ferruginous Thrush.— Lath. Syn. ill. p. 39 . 41 . 
habitat 

in America*— 11 rsollice? lot»w,s, w 
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lour, but with R mixture of brown. These twa 
colours also predominate on the wing-quills, 
though separately ; the rufous on the outer 
webs, the brown on the inner. The great and 
middle coverts of the wings are tipped with 
white, which forms two streaks tha-t cross the 
wings obliquely. 

The under side of the body is dirty white 
spotted with a dusky bfown, but these spots are 
more straggling than in our thrushes : the tail 
is tapered, somewhat drooping, and entirely 
rufous. The song of the French Mocking 
Bird has some variety, but not comparable to 
that of the proper Mocking Bird. 

It feeds commonly on a kind of black cher- 
ries, which are very different from those of 
Europe, since they bang in clusters. It re- 
mains all the year in Carolina and Virginia, and 
consequently is not, at least in those provinces, 
a bird of passage : — another analogous circum- 
stance to our thrushes * 

* It inhabits North America ; appears in New York in 
May, and retires southwards in August It builds in low 
bushes, and lays five eggs, thick spotted with femiginous. 
It is much inferior in the variety of its notes to the true 
Mocking Bird. 
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We have here a striking exception to the 
general remark made by travellers, that in pro- 
portion as the plumage of the birds in the 
New World are rich, elegant, and splendid, so 
their notes are harsh, raucous, and monotonous. 
The Mocking Bird is, on the contrary, if we 
believe Fernandez, Nieremberg, and’ the native 
Americans, the sweetest chorister of the fea- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Polyglottus. T. obscure cinereus, siibtus 
pallido-ciuereus, remigibus primoribus exteriore dimidio 
albis. — J-Aith. Ind. Orn. i. p. 339: No. 45. 

Turdus Polyglottus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 812. 

AMERIOANUS Minor Canorus.— -Raii Syn. p. 64. 

5. — Id. p. 185. 31. — Sloan. Jam. ii. p. 300. 34. t. 250. f. 3. 
— {Mas.) \ 

Mimus Major. — Brit. ii. p. 200. 29. 

Ls Moqueur. — Buff, par Sonn. xlv. p. 302. pi. 92. fig. 2. 
Mock-bird. — Cat. Car. i. t. 2 f.—Kalm. It. ii. p. 335. — 
Id. Voy. i. p, 217. — ii. p. 90. t. 3. 

Mimic Thrush.— Arct, Zoo!, ii. No. 194.— Lath. Syn. iii. 
p. 40. 42. 

HABITAT 

in Virgiuia^jparoliua, Jamaica. W. 
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thered race, not excepting the nightingale. It 
equals that charming bird in the melody of its 
song ; but it possesses besides the power of 
imitating the cries of other animals : hence is 
derived its name. Nor is it satisfied with 
barely re-echoing the sounds. It gives them 
softness and grace. Accordingly the savages 
have bestowed upon it the appellation of ce»- 
contlatolli; that is, four hundred languages; 
and the learned have employed the epithet 
polyglot. But the Mocking Bird mingles action 
with its song, and its measured movements 
accompany and express the succession of its 
emotions. Its prelude is to rise slowly with 
expanded wings, and soon sink back to the 
same spot, its head hanging downwards. Its 
action now corresponds with the varied nature 
of its music. If the notes are brisk and lively, 
it describes in the air a number of circles cross- 
ing each other; or it ascends and descends 
continually in a spiral line. If they are loud 
and rapid, it with equal briskness flaps its 
wings. Is its song unequal ? it flutters, ' it 
bounds. Do its tones soften by degrees, melt 
into tender strains, and die away in a* pause 
more charming than the sweetest melody ? it 
gently diminishes its action, glides smoothly 
above its tree, till the wavings of its wings 
begin to be imperceptible, at last cease, and 
the bird remains suspendediand motionless in 
the air. 

The plumage of this American nightingale 
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by no means corresponds with the beauty of 
its song ; 'the colours are very ordinary, and 
have neither brilliancy nor variety. The Upper 
side of the body is a greyish brown; the 
upper side of the wings and of the tail are still 
of a deeper brown ; only it is interrupted, 1. on* 
the wings by a w'hite mark which crosses it 
obliquely near the middle of its length, and 
sometimes a few small white speckles are scat- 
tered on the forepart; 2. on the tail by an 
edging of the same white colour; and lastly, 
on the head with a circle of the same, which 
forms a sort of crown *, and, extending over the 
eyes, appears like two distinct eye-lids. The 
under side of the body is white from the throat 
as far as the end of the tail. We perceive in 
the figure given by Edwards a few dapples, 
some on the sides of the neck, and others on 
the white of the great coverts under the wings. 

The Mocking Bird approaches the red-wing 
in size ; its tail is somewhat tapered f, and its 
feet are blackish ; its bill is of the same colour, 
and with long bristles that grow above the 
angles of its opening; lastly, its wings are 
shorter than those of our thrushes, but longer 
than those of the French Mocking Bird. 

It is found in Carolina, Jamaica, New Spain, 
&c. It in general loves the hot climates, but 
can subsist in the temperate. In Jamaica it is 


* Fernandez. 

# t Thru ff.Tomff.im rot ; .v. Stage's 
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very common in the savannas of the woody 
parts of the island ; it perches on the highest 
branches, and chants its soiig. It often builds 
its nest on the ebony trees. Its eggs are spot- 
ted with brown. It feeds on cherries and the 
Jjierries of the white-thorn and cornelrtree *, and 
even on insects. Its flesh is esteemed excellent. 
It is not easily raised in a cage ; but this may 
be accomplished by care and kind treatment. 
It is besides a familiar bird, which seems to be 
fond of man, approaches his dwellings, and 
even perches on the chimney tops. 

In the subject which Sloane dissected, the 
stomach was a little muscular, the liver whitish, 
and the intestines were folded in a vast number 
of circumvolutions f. 

* The Dogwood, Cornus Florida , Linn, 
t In the northern provinces of America, as New-York, 
they appear only during the summer. In the warmer parts 
of the continent they sing incessantly, by night and day, 
from March to August. They often breed in fruit-trees, 
<but are shy during the time of incubation. w They lay five or 
six eggs, which are blue, thickly spotted with rufoys. 

There is a smaller kind of Mocking Bird, which has ob- 
tained the following appellations from naturalists : 

Turdus Orpheus . — Linn and Gmel. 

Mimus.— Briss. 

Avis Polyglotta. — Will. 

The Lesser Mocking Bird. — Edw. 

The Mocking Thrush. — Lath. 

Its specific character: — “Its back is dusky, its breast 
and its lateral tail-quills are whitish, its eye-brows white." 
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THE BLACKBIRD *+. 


Tiie adult male of this species is of a deeper 
and purer, black than the Raven, and hence its 
English Isriiljl' Indeed, except the orbits, the 
talons, and sole of the foot, which have 
always a 'yd^Kr cast, it is entirely black in 
every posHSdfei^'Jn the female, on the contrary, 

* C HA BACKER, SJMECIFrCUS. 

TyRDUs Merula, T. atejf, foatto palpebris pedibusque 
fulvjs.-*~£afL Ind. Orn . i. p. 340. No. 60. 

Turw* Merula. — Gtnel. Syst. I. p. 831.— Raii Syn . 

p. 66s A. X.—lViU. p. 140. t. 37. Brk - ii. p. 227. 10. 

Merle. — Buff. PL Enl, $, (mas.) — 555 (femina ). — Buff. 

par Soon, xlvi. p. 5. pi. 93. f. 1. 

BLACKBIRD- J&f* Zool. No. 109. t. 47.— AM. ZooL ii. p. 
945. t^Will (AnpL) p. 190. — Lath. Syn . kx. p. 43. 46. 
f&. Sup*p, 141.— Boo. Birds, i. p. 98. 


HABITAT 


in ItarBpfti rarioa to Mfav V. 

t la '* * * J 

Latin name Merula h 
alone , solitary ), which 
bird : ‘ hf f tattafy * Micrlo* in Portuguese, 

Melroa : in German, Schwartzs Amsel (Black Ousel): m 
Flemish, Merlaer Mcerel: in Swedish, KohLtrott : in Danish, 
grad Norwegian, Solsort , 
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the same decided black is not spread through 
the whole of the plumage ; it is mixed with dif- 
ferent shades of brown, ferruginous, and grey, 
the bill is but seldom yellow, and the song is 
different from that of the male ; — all these cir- 
cumstances combined have make it be mistaken 
for a bird of another species. 

The Blackbirds are distinguished from the 
thrushes not only by the colour of their plum- 
age, and the different livery of the male and of 
the female, but by their song and their natural 
habits. They never fly in flocks .like the 
thrushes, and though they are more savage with 
regard to each other, they are less so with 
regard to man ; for they are more easily tamed, 
and live nearer the hamlets. They are also 
reckoned very crafty, because they have a quick 
sight to descry the fowler at a distance, and 
shun his approach. But if we study their na- 
ture more closely, we shall find that they are 
more restless than cunning, more timorous than 
suspicious, since they allow themselves to be 
caught with bird-lime, with nooses, and with 
all sorts of snares, provided the hand which sets 
these be concealed. 

When they are shut up with other birds, their 
natural inquietude degenerates into petulance ; 
they pursue and continually harass their com- 
panions in slavery ; and for that reason they 
cannot be admitted into voleries, where several 
kinds of small birds are kept. 

They may be raised apart for the sake qf their 
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song; not indeed on account of their natural 
musio, which is hardly tolerahle except in the 
fields, but because they have a facility of im- 
proving their notes and of learning others, of 
imitating tones of different instruments and 
even the human voice +. 

As the Blackbirds, like the thrushes, early 
engage in love, they soon begin to warble; and 
as they have more than one hatch, they chant 
before tjie vernal warmth, and continue their 
strain when the other songsters of the grove 
droop in >silence. This circumstance has led 
somq to fancy that they never suffer any change 
of plumage ; but such a supposition is neither 
true nor probable £. They are found in the 
woods, towards the end of the summer, in 
moult, some having their head entirely bald : 
Olina and the author of the British Zoology 
say, that, like the other birds, it is silent during 
that time; the latter adds, that sometimes it 
renews its song in the beginning of winter, but 
most commonly it has in that season only a 
harsh difcordant cry. 

The ancients pretended that in winter its 
plumage changed into rufous §; and Olina, one 
of 'the moderns the best acquainted with the 


• Olina. — Uccelliera, p. 29. 

+ Olina. — Ibid . Philostrat . — Vita Apollon#, lib. vii. 

fiesnetv — De Avibus, p. 606. 

X “ The blackbirds, thrushes, and stares, lose not their 
feathers/* — Pliny, lib. x. 24* 
r '§ Ibid, lib. x. ?9. 
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birds whi.ch he describes, says, that this happens 
in autiimn; whether it be because this alteration 
of colour is the effect of moulting, or that the 
females and the young Blackbirds, which really 
incline to rufous rather than to black, are then 
more numerous and oftener seen than the adult 
males. 

These birds make their first hatch in the end 

i 

of winter ; it consists of five or six eggs of a 
blueish green, with frequent and indistinct 
spots of a rust colour. This first hatch seldom 
prospers, because of the severity of the 
weather; the second succeeds better, though it 
is only of four or five eggs. The Blackbirds’ 
nest is constructed nearly like that of the 
thrushes, except that it is lined with a matting. 
It is commonly placed in bushes or trees of a 
moderate height. They would seem naturally 
disposed to place it near the ground ; and ex- 
perience alone of the danger of such a situation 
instructs them to give it some elevation *. A 
nest was brought to me only once, which had 
been found in the trunk of a hollow pfar-tree. 

Moss, which always occurs on the trunk, and 
mud, which is to be found at the foot of the 
tree, or in its neighbourhood, are the materials 
that form the body of the nest. Stalks of 

.* I have diligently examined a nest found near the 
ground in a place overgrown with thorns."— -G esn fen. A 
blackbird observing that a cat ate its first two hatches in its 
nest at the bottom of a hedge, mndeathird on an apple-tree, 
eight feet high,— S alebnb. , • . ■ 
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grass and small roots are the softer substances 
with which they line it ; and they labour frith 
such assiduity than in eight days they com- 
plete the work. Hie female hatches alone, and 
the male is no farther concerned than in provid- 
ing her subsistence. The author of the Treotin 
on the Nightingale affirms, that he, has semi a 
young Blackbird of the same year, but already 
strong, cheerfully engage in rearing the infant 
brood of its own species; but he doet not in- 
form us of its sex. 

I have remarked thftt the young drop their 
feathers more than once the first year; and 
that, at each time, the plumage of the male 
becomes blacker, and the hill yellower, begin- 
ning at its base. With regard to the females, they 
retain, as I have said, the colours of infancy, a* 
they also retain most of its qualities, However, 
the inside of their mouth and throat is yellow, 
like the males ; and in both may be perceived a 
frequent motion of the tail upwards and. down- 
wards, with a slight shudder of the wings, ac- 
companied by a feeble broken cry. 

These birds do not leave the country hi win- 
ter* but w cfcoose situations the beat sheltered, 

• |!«lty people wot that they leave Corsica about the 
lift of-fthtuasy, aud retcom net till October; 
rojrai prtfi aa or of philos op hy tt.Baitia.'doubtf gut Mt ’ 
beeaus%& Jhat <MmA Utofom shN0k.'M#ay lhe» pnpfe 
telftlNJdAfeMMl CtjHp §B AMI MAtAf 

Masons ia the mountains. Mb ed% that thsik k always 
abundance of food, berries of att- Usd% gnpe* pte- 
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settling commonly in the thickest woods, espe- 
cially when these are supplied with perennial 
.springs, and consist of evergreens, such as 
pines, firs, • laurels, cypresses, myrtles, juni- 
pers, which both afford them subsistence and 
protect them from the rigour of 'the season. 
They sometimes seek- for cover and food in our 
gardens.' 

The wild Blackbirds feed on all sorts of ber- 
ries, fruits, and insects*; and as np country is 
so sterile as not to afford some of these, and as 
the Blackbird is reconciled to all climates, it is 
found in almost every part of the wo'tld, but va- 
rying according to foe impressions which it 
receives. ‘ 

Those which are kept in the "Cage eat flesh 
also, either dressed or minced, bread,* &c. ; but 
it is said that the kernels of pdmegtanates.provte 
poisonous to them astp th^ thrushes.' l*hey 
are very fond of bathing, and, they must have 
plenty, of water in the* voieries. The^f 'flesh 
is good, and not inferior to foat of the Missel 

tjtfilariy olivep, which, in Corsica we not entirely 'ghfljered 
till the end of April. I*ottinger believes that the ntales pa^s 
the whiter In Lorrain^, but that the fetnlres^tittSVe'td' a’little 
'distance in severe weather. ’ . 

' f Levaiilant asserts, that Blaekb&d**de ‘db* hdgrdte, ‘ and 
Alt they never quit their otto districts (tee Ottemue A'A£Hfue, 
Mo. 101.) ; bat this is pot t*«t» except in pert.' is the , 
femalesoaly, as Mr, Jxittinger observes, that ntigrate,. These 
fomles (says Sonoiai) Sprrive hu the Archipelago wad .on the . 
coast of Egypt at the > eommencetaant of wister in great 
quantities, aqd aro than very hit and delicate. > W, 
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or the fieldfare, and stems even to be preferred 
to that of the throstle and orihf rtS-^d^fin 
countries where it can acquire a succulence 
from the olives, and a perfume from the'feyrtle- 
berjries, 1116 bvds ofjprey are as fond of felt- 
ing on them as man^ and commit^lLi equal 
havoc: without that their multiplication would 
Jbe excessive. Olina fixes their' period of life 
at seven or eight years. ^ 

I dissected a female, whicli’ was taken on its 
.eggs about the 15th of !&fay, and which weigh- 
ed two onnqes, and two gros. In the ovarium 
was a cluster cpnsisting of a great number of 
unequal sized eggs ; the largest two lines in 
diameter, and of an orange colour; the smallest 
were of a lighter colour, and of a substance 
less opaqye, and .about one-third of $ line in, 
diameter. Its bill was quite yellow, alio the 
tongue and the whole inside of'the mouth; the 
intestinal tube seventeen or eighteen inches 
long, the gizzatd vety muscular, and preceded 
by a bag formed by the dilatation of the esopha- 
gus i the gall bladder obfong, and the ccecum 
wanting ? 


* It builds earlier than any other bird; it* ppst.if fqrmed 
with moss, withered grass, leaves! &c. lined with clay, over 

L' L I. J * 
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THOSE THAT ARE WHITE OR SPOTTED WITH 
WHITE. 

The plumage of the Blackbird is subject, like 
that of the raven, the crow, the jackdaw, and 
other birds, to great changes, from the in- 
fluence of the climate, or from the action of less 
Obvious causes. In feet, white seems to be in 
most animals what it is jn many plants, the co- 
lour into which all the others, and even the 
black, degenerate by a quick transition, and 
without passing through the intermediate 
shades. 

The only varieties of this sdrt which appear 
to belong to the common Blackbird, are, 1. the 
white one, which was sent to Aldrovandus fct 
Rome; and, %. the white-headed one of the 
same author. Both these have the yellow bill 
and feet of the ordinary species. 
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THE RING OUZEL* +. 

This species is marked above the breast with a 
horse'«hoe r .whteh, in the male, is of a very bright 
White, but In pie female is of a dirty tawny 
Colour ; aijdi <0f the rest of the female’s plumage 
is rufous ltfOWg) 1 tb^^Stee-shoe appears much' 
less distinct, aiftl is sOmJS^tes entirely obscure 


* CHABACT^E SflECIFldUS, 

Tu*duS ToRquatus. *• T. “nigricans, torque albo, rostro 
flavescente. — Lath. Ltd. On*. L p. 343. No. 66. 

Turdus Torquatos. — GmeL Syst. i. p. 882. 

Merula Toequata.— JB m. IL p. 236. 12. — Rati Syn. 

p. 65/ A. %^- fVtH . pv !43. t. 37. 

Lb MBRLft A^PlASTROn, Jftfe&c. — Buf. PL EuL 616, (mas.) 

— 182.Xjk»ittor Sonn. xlvi. p. 23. ^ 

King OipEL, or A4f No. fXO. t. 46. — Artjt^ 
ZooL 344. p. 1 m^-LalS. 

p. 46. 4». — Id. Sttfcwfflfflitimea. Birtfk i.t». fift. . A 


to Europe; to alpjbut h^bta>us Aualfe 
.epteutrion^^W5fc 

Oennari. Ring-Avbyt, RoM4mitl-(dnotCy 'or FDttgr Ouse), 
because It feeds sokncftotes Od ttitfEuiggyts kb^xid to bone* 
duoj): mid-Anirnl (W*od 04ii«) Stein- Amtcl, 
t (Moftatfeto Ousel) : $dUlR>Jtibd (ImrOuuI). 
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ed*. Hence some nomenclators have imagined 
that the female belonged to a particular species, 
which they termed the Mountain Blackbird. 

The Ring Ouzel much resembles the common 
blackbird ; the ground colour of their plumage 
is black, the corners and the inside of their bill 
yellow ; they are nearly of the same size and 
the same port: but the former is distinguished 
by the liorae-shoe, by the .white enamel of Its 
plumage, chiefly on the breast, belly, and 
wings f ; by its bill, which is shorter and not 
so yellow ; by the shape of the middle quilts of 
the wings, which are square at the end with a 
small projecting point in the centre, formed by 
the extremity of the shaft ; lastly, by its cry j, 
which is different, as alsq its habits and dispo- 
sitions. It is a real bird of passage, though its 
route cannot be precisely traced*- It follows 
the chain of the mountains, but does not keep 
ih any certain track §. It seldom appears in 
the neighbourhood of Montbard, except in the 
beginning of October, when it arrives, in small 
bodies of twelve or fifteen, and never in krgfer 

* waiunhby. 

t WiUugbby saw at Rome one of these birds, which bad 
Its hott&jhoe grey, and ail Us feathers edged with the same 
• colour He judged it was a young bird, or a female. 

' t This cry in aatuom is err* qer, err : but a person of Vera- 
city assured Gesu*r, thft heard tfcj# Cl u«t«og alike 
sp^ug. and very agreed * t 

Burguady. 



.IM8: 

numbers. T|iese sees* tobe^idfeg 
'K^yej'Straarfe'd'' ftofti n 


mycrpragglfe^'' fisbffi wp^^pegr. tip 

do& irJS& 

oad^it|ie 

1 1 must own^^tbi^lKiiiitt 


on the*Mghti*t : ; 

I j must 

bird! •’ Veter%ou^I«to;?'l® . 

Burgundy, ; ipt§fafe\ito& '$£'■ 


. ■ 

■.TVi,, 4*/' r - 


.' '-*: It is uncomnidix^fpi? the' Ring pju^ls *;#>; |i^ 
liatnt-' t|e ;ftf 


Europe y 4 yet ‘Salen^ 

have been found in SoKf^nfe and in^tW fig|^t'v<)f 
Orleans ; that these imt weife hot constructed 
like those of the ordpxdiy’ blackbird? t&ht' tb^r 
contained five eggs ofi^e iasne swe ated colour 
(a ciRcum stance different from wh&^hkppens in 
?the Hah)tbir^s ) ; &a|%\eishi bird*). breed ii> the 
ground at.:. the fodt'^bf' 4>HsKea,^;>'and * hei^ce 
proj^abiy th|y. are^c 


pf.the yeaf^y" 

; mountains/ bft; 

'^tergne; ■ 

&c: ; l£is even probable that they, sp*©^|pr^id id 


flw^the Azor^^r 
^Ifeisspfepies, m social, so Aw4 of . dwelling in 
luduntaih* and -h&viag its $ hmmge parked 
«4th whittvcoms^onds well, to what Taveramr 
■says of the flocks of blackbirds ./which pass 
from time to thtte on the frontiers of Media and 
Armenia, and rid thk cotmtay of grasshoppers. 
It also agrees with the account, which Adansofc 
gives of those blackbirds spotted with white, 
which he saw on the summits of the mountains 
itt thiS island of Fayal, keeping in flocks among 
the irbutus shrubs^ on^the ’fruit of Which they 
fed, clattering continually *. . 

H Those which ramble m Europe subsist like- 
• Wise, on berries. Willughby .found in their 
stomach vestiges of insSets, and berries, resem- 
bling gooseberries; but they prefer those of 
ivy and grapes. It is in the season of. vintage 
that they asp generally so fet, and their flesh so 
savoury and succulent. < 

Some fowlers say < /that the Ring Ouzels at- 
tract the thrushes ; they .remark too that they 
allow themselves to be more easily approached 
4han the common blackbirds, though they, are 
more difficult to decoy into snares. 

| found, pn dissection, that tlheir gall-bladder 
is'obftmg, ire ry small, and conseqttently quite 
different from, what Willughby describes it tb 
be; but the situation and %t» of the soft.^arfs, 
Itie well knowa^ aro. s v«ry suldqptjfO vtgyip 

t Voysfsee t mi nd- 



aditwdfr. The ventricle Was musculary tts'jbf&r 
ta*trfwriakled as usual/* and inadhesive. Id 
thlit nfcmlmnie | s #w fragments <of juniper bet- 
ties, *M nothing ! diKx ^Tfee ’brtestitiri* M 
measured between ltd two extreme orifices*' was 
about twenty inches ; the ventricle or gi«s«d 
*wa* placed ‘between the ’fourth and fifth of its 
length. Lastly, I perceived some traces 'of 
catftm, of which one appeared to be double *. 

* ft,i*.lwger tf^a-the blackbird, being eleven incites Ityig 
and sevenfcffeB broad. It inhabits tfee mountainous parts of 
this island in small bodies of five or six. ' * * 

The Meruia Saxatilu, or the Rock Ouzel is reckoned by 
Latham the young of the RingOuiei, front which it'diScm, 
chiefly by the duioess of its colour*. 
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I. 

THOSE WHICH ABE WhItE, OB SHOTTED WITH 
WHITE. 

Abistotee was acquainted with White 
Ouzels, and made them a distinct species, 
though they have the same song and the same 
bulk with the common Ouzel or^ackhird; hut 
he knew. that their instincts weie different, 
since they preferred the mountains * : and these 
are the only distinctive characters whieh«Belon 
admits f. They are found not only in the 
mountains of Arcadia/ of Savoy, and of, Au- 
vergne, but oho in those of Silea% and among 
the Alps and Appennines, &c. $ They are also 
birds of passage, and migrate with the King 
'Ougel at the same season. fthite colour of 
the home-shoe in the" King^Duzel may* extend 
‘over the rest of the plumage. I ^hovdd there- 
fore conceive that these, though usually referred 
to the blackbirds, Belong really ,,to the king 
Ouzels* In the white one $thieh I^b^rv$eC"the 

“ They, are frequent a^out CylleAe in AttfufauttKi 
Breed bo whe^e else.'Ci -Hitt. ix. 10. 

f Be sijft 
into the plajns. 

' X Willugbby. 
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qtrillsof the wings and tailwere whites than sap 
of thti rest*, and the uppferpart o^th’ebody, except 
the top of the hea$ was of a lighter grey than 
the under. The bill 'was brfawn, with » difatie 
yellow on the edges ; there was also yellow un- 
der the thi ">at and on the breast, and the legs 
were of a- deep grey-brown. It was caught* in 
the vicinity of Montbard in the beginning *bf 
November before the frost ; that is, at the ex* 
act time of the passage of the Ring Ousel; for 
a few dafys before, two of that species were 
brought to me. 

In those which are spotted, the whiteds 'coift- 
binfed Variously with the black : sometimes i tie 
confined to* the qtfHls of the wings ami ftp}, 
which are commonly supposed to be least Sub- 
ject to change of colour*; sometimes it fbjfans 
a collar that encircles tfi^ neck, but is notHito, 
broad as the tHiite horse-shoe of the Ring Ought. 
Tins variety did not escape BeJon, who say3,th*l 
he saw in Greece, in Savoy, and- in the vatley tM 
Maurienne, a* great number of collared blacl^f 
birds, so cabled on account of a white line Wln<C$ 
bent quite ,'rourid the heck. Lottinger, wto 
had an opportunity of observing these .birc^Jr 
the. mountains of Lorraine, where they^Jm^ 

' times breeds informs me, that they .edmraeuce 
br^ding very* .early ; that they f tohstrutt and 
place their i+est nearly iikfe t$m thrush; that the 
education x>f their young is cdmpkted before t&e 

* Aldroviudui. 
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end of June ; that they retire every year, but 
that the time of their departure is not fixed ; 
that this usually begins about the end of July, 
and lasts the whole of August, during which 
time not one is seen in the plain, a proof that 
they follow the chain of the mountains, but 
their retreat is uncertain. Lottinger adds, that 
this bird, which formerly was very common in 
the Vosges, is now seldom found there. 


II. 

THE GREAT MOUNTAIN OUZEL. 

It is spotted with white, has no horse-shoe, 
tnd is larger than the missel. It arrives in 
Lorraine about the end of autumn^and is then 
excessively fat. The bird-catchers seldom suc- 
ceed with it ; it feeds upon snails, and is dex- 
terous in breaking the shells. When these fail, 
it subsists on ivy-berries. It is exeelleht eat- 
ing; its strains, far inferior to those of the 
blackbird, are harsh and dismal *. 

• I am indebted for these tacts to Dr. Lettlnger. 




Plate 7 8 



miEitoSE. c otjOvmi:d thrush 
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the rose:coloured OUZELS 


All the ornithologists, who have taken no- 
tice of this bird, mention it as very rare, as fo- 
reign, and little known ; that it is seen only in 
its passage, and the country to which 
is uncertain. Linnseus tells us, indged^wat it 
inhabits Lapland and Switzerland ltd says 4 
nothing with regard to its instinct^. %nd tpoae 
of life. Aldrovandus, who this 

* CHARACTER' ftg^l^CUS. 

Turdus Roskus. T. tapite aliis caudaqoe 

nigris, occipite cristst&^tfA. lnd. Om, L p.844. No. 68. 
Turhus Rosevs. — ■G*g$8ytt i. p. 819. 

Turovs SrleucjS ^ WmeL Sytt. i. p. 837., 

Mbrvla Rosea.— H an Syn. p. 87. e.#- 
Bru, iL p. 350. 40. 

La Meblb Colbvb de 
par Sonn. xlvi. p. 41. pi. #4. 

Rose-colourro 1^boi4' 

No. 6. t. 5 .-—Arct. ioot. 

(Angl.) p. 




in Eoropa, Asia ; tarius io Anglia. W» 

t h SpaaMir mi'MVXrni- 

(HtiHMuUd Tipu^: 
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bird, only remarks that it appears sometimes in 
the plains near Bologna, where it is known by' 
the bird-catchers under the name of Sea Stare , 
( 'Storm Marino ); that it sits on the dung-hills, 
grows very fat, and is excellent eating. Two 
.birds of this kind were found in England, and 
Edwards supposes that they were driven thither 
by the violence of the wind. We have observed 
’several in Burgundy, which had been caught in 
their passage, and it is probable that they pur- 
sue their excursions as far as Spain, if what 
Klein says be true, that they have -a name in 
the Spanish language. 

. The plumage of the male is remarkable; its 
head and neck, and the quills of its wings and 
of its tail are black, with brilliant reflections 
which play between green and purple. • The 
.belly, the back, the rump, and the small coverts 
of the wings, are of a rose colour, which has two 
tints, the one light, the Other ddep, with a few 
black spots scattered here and there on a kind 
of scapulary, which descends above as far as 
the tail,' and below to the abdomen? * Besides, 
its head is ornamented with a sort of crest 
Which reclines like that of the chatterer, and 
which m&st have a fine effect when the bird 
erects it. 

*The lower belly, the inferior coverts of the 
tail and the thighs, are of a brown colour; 1 thp 
tarsus and the toes of a dirty orange ; the. bill 
g^^^ckva^d partly .flesh-cploure^^ t|}e 
distribution of these coldui^eMiirtio^mdun 


the bill was blackish, and *tt Ac lest of a flesh 
colour ; whereas in those examined by Edward^ 
the point of the hill exhibited the black, which 
changed bj^degrees into a dirty orange on the 
base of the bill and on the legs. The under side 
of the tail seemed marbled, the effect produced 
by the colour of- its lower coverts, which are 
blackish and tipt with white. 

In the female* the head is black like that of 
the male, but not the neck, nor the quills of the 
tail and of the wings, which are of a lighter 
tinge ; the colours of the scapulary are also less 
vivid. 

This bird is rather smaller than the common 
blackbird^ its bill, wings, legs, and toes, are 
proportionally longer. In size, figure, and even 
instinct, it is much more analogous to the ring 
ouzel, for it likewise migrates. However, we 
must own", that one of these Rose-coloured Ouz- 
els, which was killed in England, kef# com- 
pany with yellow-billed blackbirds. Its length, 
from the point of the biU'tq the end of the tail, 
is seven inches and three-quarters, and to the 
extremity of the pails seven and a half; its alar 
extent thirteen or fourteen, and its wings, whop 
closed, readied almost to the middle of ’the 
tail ♦. 

“PJ** 1 * England. It annually resorts 
tWr vm, where it 1i|&*ti>b<>og 

1 A >&*», arCrielfo it realty tfc* M*f 
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species, which in Syria obtains the name of locntt Hri. jt 
visits Aleppo in the months- of July and August in pursuit if 
the swarms of locusts ; and hence the Turks regard It aa 
somewhat sacred. It is always found in the northern party 
of Siberia. Pallas met with it on the mountafcxips banks of 
the Irtish. W. 
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tm ROCK 3U.CKRlR&*Hv 



Tax name Indicates sufficiently 
^ this bird: it inhabits precipice#? 

♦ character 

Tqkdi/s Infaustvs. T. 
wilts, capite cinereo, i 
tmlibds rufis . — 1 

Tordus SAZAT!udniX$WWi|n|l). 114. 

LABUni iNrApssflppR^. Sy*t. i. r. flO. a. 

Mk&ULA SjAXATinSv — Bad Syn. p. qfUb.—IVtil, p, ^ 
t. 38.— Bm. ii. p. 338. 13. • t '2S&5 i 

Lb Merle db Roche— & gf. ill, p. 351. i 
GBEAT*»,lt*pSTABT— (A*gl.) p. ; 

Rock C Zoal ii. p, 363. F. 

Roc* ftoiftR— >La#l, «%*. i. p. i7fl. 

t-^q^sh— Z tfi ^jfa. iii. p. 64- 6jl 




ut Rupp* nuitmtoxt, Ii 

Tvbpvs Saxatalir. , 
j-J tatk, Ihd. i 
Lanius I »4 
Merula Saxa’jws^ 

Lb Ri 

sssrstn: prtf:fcvcr. j 

SnSH'RotoJl.—F Nut, s,^, 

*•*»** Boca * iimr i. 

XOL ill. b b. 
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tains; it is found in the wildest parts ofBugey ; 
it sits commonly on the large stones, and cq£> 
s tantly without cover ; so that it is difficult to 
get near it with a fowling-piece, for as soon as 
it perceives- the' persod it icmovds w knottier 
place. Its shyness seems to be less owing to 
native wildness, than to its apprehensi^p^ of 
man, and its experience of his artifices. Nor 
is it so much exposed as many other birds to 
danger Vrona that quarter, The loss of liberty 
alone is what it has to dread ; for though ex- 
cellent eating, it is more prized on account of 
its song, which is soft, varied, and 'much like 
that of the pettychaps. It soon acquires the 
notes of other birds, and even learns our music. 
It begins by day-break, and welcomes the return 
of the morning ; and it renews its strain with 
the setting sun. If during the night we gp 
near its cage with a light, it immediately sings; 
and in the day-time, if it is not warbling, it 
seems humming and preparing new airs. 

These birds conceal their ngsts with tlie ut- 
most care, and build them in the holes of the 
rodlcs, and in the bottom of the most inaccessi- 
ble caverqs. IA is with the greatest difficulty 
j^hd hazard that we paq scramble to these, which 

RAD JT Ay 

|n Helvetia?, Austria, Borussfe montihus, sfiam ip Carqiola, 

W. 

flu Italian, Codirouo Maggiarp, Corouob, Crouer&te: in 
Gejrmarf' fittin-Roctele, Stem-Trottel SHnn-Rtklhg.' 
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they defend' with courage, darting at the eyes of 
Bherr plunderers. 

Each hatch contains three or four eggs. -They 
.feed their young with worms and insects* on 
Which they live themselves. They can subsist 
fibwever on ■ other food, ' and when 'they are 
Raised in a cage, it succeeds well to give them 
the same paste as the nightingales. But they 
%nnst be taken from the nest; for after they 
have flown, they cannot be enticed into, any 
kind of snare ; and if they be caught by sur- 
prise, they will never survive their liberty *. » 

The Rock Blackbirds are found in many 
parts.of Germany,, in the Alps, in the moun- 
tains of Tyrol, in those of Bugey, &c. f I re- 
ceived a female of this species caught on its 
eggs the 12th of May ; it had built its nest on a 
rock in the neighbourhood of Montbard, where 
these birds are very rare and quite unknown ; 
its colours were not so bright as those of the 
male. This last is rather smaller than the com- 
mon blackbird, .and entirely different in its pro- 
portions Jts wings are very long, such as 
would suit a bird that nestles in the bottom of 
caverns; they measure thirteen or fourteen 
inches when expanded, and if closed they 

• Frisch. 

t They also inhabit the Pyrennees, Switzerland, Austria, 
Prussia, &c. It is a bird of passage— arriving in the norths 
era countries in May, and quitting them for more congenial 
climates in "September. Sonnini says he has seen them in 
fluids of the Archipelago. W, 

B b % 
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teach almost to the and of the hoi* which ts only 
three inches in length. The bill is about ft 
inch. 

With regard to the plumage, the bend and 
neck are covered as it were with a cinereous 
cowl, variegated with small rusty spots. The 
back is darker near the neck, and ' lighter near 
the tail. The ten lateral quills of the tail are 
ferruginous, and the intermediate brown. The 
wing-quills and their coverts are of a dusky co- 
lour, and edged with a lighter tinge. Lastly, 
the breast,- and all the lower part of the body, 
grange, variegated with small speckles, some 
white, others brown; the bill and, legs are 
blackish, 
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THE BLUE OUZEL *f- 

This bird has the same ground colour with . 
the rock blackbird ; that is, a cinereous blue, 
without any mixture of mgn ge ; the same size, 
the same proportions nearly, the same taste for 
certain kinds of food, the same song, the same 
habit of settling on the summits of mountains, 
and of building its nest in the most craggy 

* CHAJtACTEljL SPECmCUS. 

> 

TurdUS Cyanus. T. pennis margine dngfeitf-eteruleis, ore 
palpebrisque luteis. — Lath . Ind . Or*, i. p. ¥*■ No. 60. 
Tubdus Cva^VS. — Gmel. Syst. i, j». 834. ' 

MeRULA#B*B**A.— B r# ii. p. ^2. 37. 

Le MbMI BeeU.^JS^. pa%§o*jto%\v\. p. 312. 

Le ME^ta $OLrr AtRB-j^|iOW. 250. (Jemma .) 

Ctanos, «eu llVm - — Ran Syn. p. 06, 5. 6. — 

India* 

BtuJ | Id Su^ 142. 

HABITAT 

in Aai*, Italite, et Cretan rupibus. — Q polices longus. W. 

f In Italian, Merlo Biavo : in German, Blau-Vogel, Blau* 
Stem-Ameetf Kleiu-Blau-Zimmer (Little Blue Zimmer), 
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THE* BLUE OUZEL. 


rocks* In short, we might be inclined to refer 
it to the same species. Accordingly, many na- 
turalists have mistaken the one for the other. 
The colours of its plumage vary somewhat in 
the descriptions, and it is probably subject to 
real variations, arising from the difference of 
the individuals, that of age, of sex, of climate, 
&c. The male which Edwards has delirie- 
ated, PI. 18, was hot of an uniform blue 
throughout; the tinge of the upper part of the 
body was deeper than that of the lower ; the 
quills of its tail blackish, those of its wings 
brown, and also the great coverts, which are 
edged with white; its eyes surrounded by a 
yellow circle, the inside of its mouth orange, its 
bill and legs of a brown verging on black. 
There would seem to be more uniformity in the 
plumage of the female. 

Belon, who saw some of these birds at Ra-. 
gusa in Dalmatia, tells us, that they are also 
found in the islands of Negropont, Candia, 
Zante, Corfu, &c. ; that they *re very t much_ 
souglit for on account of their song;* but he 
adds, that they do not inhabit France or Italy. 
However, the arm of the sea which separates 
Dalmatia from Italy is no insurmountable bar-" 
ricr, especially to these birds, which, according 
to Belon himself, fly much better than the com- 
mon blackbird, and which could at least make; 
the circuit and penetrate into Italy by the State 
of Venice. Besides, it is a fact that these 
Ouzels -ate found in Italy ; the one described- 
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by Brisson, and that figured in our PI. Enl . 
No. 250, were both sent from that c&intry. 
Edwards had learnt from current report that 
they nestled on inaccessible rocks, or old de- 
serted towers *, and he saw some which were 
killed near Gibraltar ; from which 'he infers, 
with great probability, that they are spread 
through the whole of the south of Europe. 
But this must be understood of the mountainous 
tracts, for it is rare to find them in the plains. 
They commonly lay four or five eggs, and their 
flesh, especially when they are young, is rec- 
koned good eating f. 

* M. Lottinger tells me of a lead-coloured ouzel which 
passes into the mountains of Lorraine in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, which ^is then much fatter and better 
tasted than our common blackbirds, but resembles neither 
the male nor the female of that species. As no description 
accompanied this note, I cannot decide whether it refers to 
the Blue Ouzel. 

+ Belon. 
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THE SOLITARY OUZEL # f. 


This also is an inhabitant of the mountain^ 
and famous for its elegant strains* It is well 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Solitarius. T. fuscus albido punctatus, gems' 
collo pectore alisque cceruleo adumbratis, rcctricibus ni* 
gricantibus. — Lath. Ind.Orn. i. p. 345. No. 61. 

Turdus Solitarius. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 834. 

Passer Solitarius. — Raii Syn. p. 60. 4. — Witt* p. 140, 
Merula Solitaria. — Kris- ii. p. 268. 30. 

Le Merle Solitaire. — Buff. par Sonn. xlvi. p. 59. 
Turdus Solitarius.— Hasselq. Act. Ups. 1750. p. 21. — 
Id. Voy. (ed. AVigl.) p. 26. 

Solitary Thrush.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 52. — Will. (Angl.) 
»- 191. t. 36. 37. 


HABITAT 

in Europa ; Gallia, Italia. — 8-9 pollices longus. Vf. 

t It is probably the K ootvQos or the Little Blacky- 

bird, of Aristotle, which resembled the blackbird, only its 
plumage was brown, its bill not yellow, and it lodged among 
rocks or on roofs. In modern Greek, m Italian, 

Passer a Solitaria ; and also Merulo So/itario, Saxatili, Stereo - 
roso, Merlo Chiappa (Buttock Blackbird): in Turkish, Kaja* 
bulbul , which signifies Rock Nightingale ; the Swedish Stcn - 
Naektergahk has the same meaning : in Polish, \V rebel Osobny. 
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known that Francis I. king of France, took 
singular pleasure in listening to it; and even at 
present the mile of this species is tamed and 
sold at a very Mgh price at Geneva and Milan % 
and still deareifat Smyrna and Constantinople j\ 
The native warble of the Solitary Ouzel is ex- 
tremely liquidj 1 and tender, but rather plaintive, 
as must be th4| song of every bird which leads a 
lonely existence. It remains always single, ex- 
cept in the season of love. At that joyous pe- 
riod, the male and female not only associate 
together, but desert in company the wild and 
dreary heights where they had lived separately, 
and resort to the milder abodes of man. They 
seem to seek spectators of their pleasures, and 
come forward in thqse intoxicating moments, 
when other animals court the silence of retreat. 
But they lodge at a considerable height above 
the surface, and thus in the midst of population 
they shun the dangers to which they would be 
exposed. They build their nest with stalks of 
grass and feathers in the top of a separate chim- 
ney, or on the ruins of an old castle, or' on the 
Summit of a large tree, and almost always near 
a steeple or lofty tower. The male sits whole 
hours or days upon the vane or weathercock, 
and soothes the tedious situation of his mate by 
a continual warble; but pathetic as are his 

* (Hina, Gesner, Willughby. 

t It is sometimes sold in these cities for fifty or a hundred 
piastre*.— H asselquist. 
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white, except on the rump, and on the feathers 
of the wings and tail. Also, its neck, throat, 
breast, and the coverts of the wings, are in the 
male of a blue tinge, with purple reflections, en- 
tirely wanting in the female, which is of an 
uniform brown, with yellowish speckles. In 
both, the iris is of an orange yellow, the opening 
of the nostrils wide, the edges of the bill scal- 
loped near the tip, as in almost all the black- 
birds and thrushes ; the inside of the mouth 
yellow, the tongue parted into three threads, of 
which the mid one is the longest ; twelve quills 
in the tail, nineteen in each wing, the first of 
which is very short : lastly, the first phalanx of 
the outer toe is joined to that of the middle one. 

The total length of the bird is eight or nine 
inches ; its alar extent twelve or thirteen ; its 
tail three ; its leg thirteen lines ; and its bill . 
fifteen; the wings, when closed, reach beyond 
the middle of the tail. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

RELATED TO THE SOLIDARY OUZEL. 

X. 

THE PENSIVE THRUSH* 

This species seems to be intermediate between 
the solitary ouzel and the rock blackbird. It 
has the colours of the latter, and distributed 
partly in the same order ; but its wings are not 
so long, though when closed they reach to two- 
thirds of the tail. Its plumage is a slate-blue, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Manillensis. T. fusco-cterulescens, subtus 
rufus fusco allydoque maculatus, uropygio ccerulescente, 
remigibus rectricibusque fusco-ni gricantibus. — Lath. lad. 
Om. i. p. 345. No. G2. 

Turdus Manillensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 833. 

Merul a Solitaria Manillensis. — Bria . ii. p. 270. 31. 
t. 23. f. 2. 

Le Merle Solitaire de Manille. — Buf. PL EnL 636. 
( mas.) 564. 2. (fcmina.) — Biff, par Sonn. xivi. p. 69. 

Pensive Thrush. — Lath, Syn. iii. p. 53. 

< * 

HABITAT 


w. 


ix\ Manilla. — 8 pqlliQes loogus. 
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fOREIGN BIRDS 


uniform on the head, the hind-part of the neck, 
and the back ; almost quite blue on the rump, 
speckled with yellow on the throat, and on the 
fore-part of the neck and top of the breast. 
The same blue colour is deeper ou the coverts 
of the wings, with similar speckles, though 
scattered -more sparingly, and some white spots, 
which are still fewer. The rest of the under side 
of the body is orange, speckled with blue and 
white ; the quills of the wings and of the tail 
are blacldsli, and the latter edged with rufous : 
lastly, the bill is brown, and the legs almost 
black. 

• The Pensive Ouzel is nearly of the size of the 
irock blackbird ; its total length is about eight 
inches, its alar extent twelve or thirteen, its tail 
-three, its bill only an inch. 

The .female has- no blue or orange in its 
plumage, but two or three shades of brown, 
which form pretty regular speckles on the 
.head, the back, and all the under side of the 
body. — These two birds were presented by M. 
Sonnerat. 
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II. 

THE HERMIT THRUSH *. 


The figure of this bird, its port, and its bill, 
resemble those of the solitary ouzels, and its 
plumage is somewhat analogous to that of the 
pensive ouzel, but it is rather smaller. Each 
feather in the under side of the body is rufous 
of various shades, and edged with brown. The 
feathers of the upper side of the body are brown 
with a double border, the inner blapkish, and 
the outer dirty white! The small coverts of the 
wings have an ash-cast, and those of the rump 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turd us Eremita. T. fuscus, apicibns perinarum fascia 
nigricante albino terrainatis, subtus sordide albo-rufescens 
fiasco strialus, remigibus rectricibusque griseo marginatus. 
— Lath. Incl. Om. i. p. 346. No. 63. 

Turdus Eremita. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 833. 

Merdla Solitaria Phillippensis. — Brit. ii. p. 272. 
32. t. 28. f. 1. 

Le Solitaire des Phillippines. — Buff. PL Enl. 339.-*> 
Buff, par Bonn. xlvi. p. 72. 

Hermit Thrush.— hifA, Syn. iii. p. 54 . $6. 

HABITAT 


pi ipsulis Phillippinis, — 7 J pollices lougus, 


W. 
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FOREIGN BIROS, &C. 


and tail are quite cinereous. The head is olive, 
verging on yellow, the orbits whitish, the quills 
of the tail and of the wings edged with grey; 
the bill and legs brown. 

The entire length of the Hermit Ouzel is 
about seven inches and a half) its alar extent 
twelve, and its wings, if closed, reach to three- 
fourths of its tail, which contains twelve quills, 
and is only two inches and three-quarters long. 

This bird, which was sent by M. Poivre, re- 
sembles in so many respects the pensive ouzel, 
that I should not wonder if it be afterwards 
found only a variety of age or sex ; especially 
as it is brought from the same country, is 
smaller, and its colour intermediate between 
those of the male and of the female. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

RELATED TO THE EUROPEAN BLACKBIRDS. 

I. 

THE AFRICAN THRUSH*. 

This bird has the black and yellow colours 
of the European blackbirds : but the black is 
more brilliant, and has reflections which in cer- 

* CHARACTER SPECIfTcUS. 

Turdus Morio. T. ater nitens, remigibus primoribus 
rufis, apice nigro. — Lath . IncL Orn . i. p. 346. No. 64. 
Turdus Morio. — GmcL Syst . i. p. 835. 

Merula Capitis ,Bonas Spei. — Bris. ii. p. 309. 52. t. 23. 

f. 2. . 

Sturnus Morio. — Daud. Orn. ii. p. 307. 

Le Jaunoir du Cap de B. E.f — Buff. PI. Enl . 199. — Buff* 
par Sonn. xlvi. p. 74. 

African Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 55. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput B. Spei. — 11 pollices longus. 

t A word compounded of jaune r yellow, and noir, 
which are the colours of its plumage. 

VOL. III. C C 


\Y\ 

black ; 
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tain positions have a greenish cast. The yellow, 
or rather the rufous colour, is seen only on the 
quills of the wings, of which the first three are 
tipt with brown, and the following with the 
brilliant black I have mentioned. The same 
lucid refulgent black occurs on the two middle 
quills of the tail, and on that part of the middle 
quills of the wings which is uncovered ; all that 
is hid of these middle quills,, and all the lateral 
quills of the tail, are of a pure black. The bill 
is of the same black, but the legs are brown. 

The African Thrush is larger than' the com- 
mon blackbird ; its length is eleven inches, its 
alar extent fifteen and a half, its tail four; its bill, 
which is thick and strong, is fifteen lines, and 
its legs fourteen 5 its wings, when closed, reach 
not to the middle of its tail *. 

* These birds are very common about the Cape of Good 
Hope ; they fly in vast flocks, and make great havoc in the 
Orchards, and particularly among the vines. The famous vine- 
yard of Constance is so much exposed to their attacks, that if 
the inhabitants did not place a guard to drive them away, they 
would often lose their vintage. In the deserts they live on 
the berries of different trees : they also eat insects, and foW 
low the cattle, like the Stare. They nestle in the rocks, 
where they form peaceable societies, their qcsta being placed 
by tlie side of each other. The females generally lay twice 
a-year, and produce from four to six eggs. — Ltvaillant , Hitt: 
Nat. dtt Oiseaus d’Afrique, No. 83. W, 
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II. 

THE CRESTED BLACKBIRD of 
China *. 

Though this bird is somewhat larger than the 
blackbird, its bill and legs are shorter, and its 
tail much shorter ; almost all its plumage is 
blackish, with a dull blue tinge, but not glossy ; 
a white spot appears in the middle of the wings, 
and impressed on the quills, and a little white 
on the tips of the lateral quills of the tail ; the 
bill and legs are yellow ; and the iris of a fine 
orange. There is a small tuft of pretty long 
feathers on the forehead, which the bird can 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Gracula Cristatella. G. nigra, reraigi bus primoribus 
basi rectricibusque apice albis, rostro flavo. — Lath. Ind. 
Om. i. p. 192. No. 8. 

Gracula Cristatella.— Gmel. Syst . i. p. 397. 

Merula Sinensis Crist ata. — Bris . ii. p. 253. 21. 

Le Merle Huppe' de la Chine* — Buff. Pl. Enl. 507. — 
Buff, par Bonn, xlvi. p. 78. 

Chinese Starling or Blackbird. — Edw. 1. 19.— Hist. 
Sumat. p. 90. 

Crested Grakle.; — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 464 . 7 .—Id. Sup • 
p. 90. 


HABITAT 

in China ; merula paulo major. — 8J pollices long*. W.. 

CCS 
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bristle up at pleasure. But notwithstanding 
this mark of distinction, and the difference 
perceived in its proportions, we may perhaps 
regard it as a variety, produced by climate, 
of our yellow-billed blackbird. It has, like 
that bird, a great facility in learning to whistle 
airs, and in repeating words. It is difficult to 
be brought from China into Europe. Its length 
is eight inches and a half ; its wings, when 
closed, reach to the middle of the tail, which 
is only two inches and a half long, and com- 
posed of twelve quills nearly equal. 


III. 

THE RUFOUS-WINGED THRUSH * 

We are indebted to M. Adanson for this fo- 
reign and new species ; its bill is brown, its 

# CHARACTER SPECIFiCUS. 

Tubdus Erythropterus. T. ater, alis rufis, crisso 
rectricibusque lateralibus apicc albis, cauda cuneiformi. — 
Lath. lnd. Orn i. p. 346. No. 65. 

TURDUS Erythropterus.— Gmel Syst. i.p, 835. 

Le Podobe' du Senegal. — Buff. PL Enl. 354. — Buff, par 
Sonn . xlvi. p. 81. 

Rufous-winged Thrush. — Lath . Syn. iii.p. 55. 59, 
HABITAT 

in Senegala. — 10 pollices longusf W. 
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wings and legs rufous, its wings short, its tail 
long, tapered, marked with white at the extre- 
mity of the lateral quills, and of the lower co- 
verts. In every other part the podobfe is of 
the colour of our blackbirds, and resembles them ' 
in size, and in the shape of the bill, which, 
however, is not yellow. 


IV. 


THE BLACKBIRD of China*. 


This blackbird is larger than ours, its legs 
much stronger, its tail longer and differently 
shaped, for it is tapered. The most remarkable 
feature in its plumage, is what appears like a 
pair of spectacles, placed at the base of the bill, 
and extending both ways upon the eyes; the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus-Perspicillatus. T. griseo-viridis, subtus flaves- 
cente-albus, capite colloque cinereis, sincipite lunulaque 
sub oculis nigris. — Lath . hid. Orn. i. p. 349. No. 79. 
Turdus Perspicillatus. — Gme/. St/st. i. p. 830. 

Le Merle de la Chine.— Buff. PI. Enl. 604. — Buff, par 
Sonn. xlvi. p. 82. 

Spectacle Thrush.— Lath.Syn. iii. p. 61. 71. 

HABITAT 


in China. 


W. 
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sides of these spectacles are nearly of an ova! 
form, and black, so that they are distinctly de- 
fined on the grey plumage of the head and neck. 
The same grey colour, intermixed with a green- 
ish tint, is spread over the whole of the upper 
side of the body, including the wings and the 
intermediate quills of the tail ; the lateral quills 
are of a much deeper colour; part of the breast 
and the belly arc of a dirty white, with a little 
yellow, as far as the lower Coverts of the tail, 
which are rufous. The wings wh,en closed 
extend not far beyond the origin of the tail. 


V/ 


THE GLOSSY THRUSH *. 

The extreme length of this bird, which is* 
about seventeen inches, is only two-thirds of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

T(JR DCS iRNEUS. T. viridis nitens, capite nigro-aureo, ab- 
domine cuprco, uropygio reclricibusque duabusiulermediis 
purpureo splcndeutibus, cauda longissinia cuneiformi. — ■ 
Lath. Itul. Ora. i. p. 347. No. G7. 

Tubdus /Eneus — O' me/. Si/. it. j. p. 818. 

Mercla Viridis Longicauda Senkgalensis. — Brit. 
ii. p. 313. 54. t. 31. f. 1. 

f.F. Merck a Longue Queue du Senegal t. — Buff. PI. 

Eat. 320.— Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 84. pi. 90. f. 2. 

Cr lossy Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 57. 61. 
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that of its tail. Its alar extent by no means 
corresponds to the same proportion, being nar- 
rower than that of the common blackbird^ 
which is a much smaller bird. Its bill is also 
proportionably shorter, but its legs are longer 
The prevailing colour is the fine glossy green 
that appears in the plumage of ducks ; the only 
difference is derived from the various tints and 
reflections which in different parts it - assumes* 
It is blackish on the head, with gold colour 
shining through ; and on the rump and the two 
long intermediate quills of the tail are purple 
reflections ; on the belly and thighs a changing 
green, with rose-copper. Almost all the rest 
of its plumage is of a rich gold green. 

There is in the Royal Cabinet a bird exactly 
like this, only its tail is not near so long. It is 
probably the same bird, but caught in the time 
of moulting 


HABITAT 

in Sencgala — 18 pollices longus. W. 

t i. e. The Golden-green, or Long-tailed Blackbird of 
Senegal. 

* The measures given by Brisson are these : — Total 
length eighteen inches ; from the point of the bill to the end 
of the nails ten and a half ; alar extent fourteen and & 
quarter ; the length of the tail eleven ; the bill thirteen Unas ; 
the legs eighteen. 

I It is titled, the Green Ouzel of Senegal. 

Lcvaillant saw the Glossy Thrush in the Namaquas coun- 
try, towards the Cape of Good Hope. They arrive there 
only when a little fruit in bunches, of a very agreeable flavour. 
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is rip*. They also eat insects and worms, which they seek 
for in the ground, and among the shrubs. They are very 
fjerce, and difficult to tame , — Oiseaum d’A/rique, No. 87. W. 


VI. 


THE CRESCENT BLACKBIRD of 
America *. 

The only black part of the plumage of this 
bird is a mark shaped like a horse-shoe, which 
descends upon the breast, and a bar of the same 
colour rising on each side under the eye, and 
extending backwards. The first of these spots 
seems, from its determined figure, to be the 
most characteristic of this species, and distin- 
guishes it the best from the other collared 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sturnus Luoovicianus. S. supra fusco rufescentc et 
nigricante varius, subtus flavus, fascia pectorali curva nigra, 
rcctricibus tribus lateralibus albis. — Lath. Ini. Orn. i. 
p. 323. No. 3. Var. ». 

Alauda Magn a. — Gmel. Sj/st. i. p. 801. 

Merula Americana Torquata. — B ra. ii. p. 242. 15. 
Le Merle k Collier. — Buff. iii. p. 376. 

Large Lark. — Cates. Car. i. t. 33. 

Crescent Stare. — Arct. Zool, ii. No. 192. — Lath. Syn. iii. 
p. 6. 3. A. 


HABITAT 


in America,- 1 *!! pollices longus. 


W. 
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blackbirds. This liorse-shoe is traced on a yel- 
low ground, which is the colour of the throat 
and of all the under side of the body, and 
which appears again between the bill and the 
’eyes ; brown predominates on the head and be- 
hind the n$ ck, and light-grey on the sides. Also 
the top of the head is marked with a whitish ray ; 
all the upper side of the body is of a partridge- 
grey ; the quills of the wings and of the tail* are 
brown, with some rusty spots ; the legs brown 
and very long; and the bill, which is almost 
black, is shaped like that of our blackbirds; 
like them also it sings agreeably in the spring, 
though it has not the same extent of notes. It 
scarcely eats any thing but the small seeds 
which it finds on the ground f ; in which respect 
it resembles the larks, though it is much larger, 
exceeding even our blackbird, nor is its hind- 
nail lengthened as in the larks. It perches on 
the top of bushes, and its tail is observed to have 
a brisk motion upwards and downwards. In 
fact, it is neither a lark nor a blackbird ; and 
yet, of all the European birds, it resembles the 
latter the most. It is found not only in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, but in almost the whole 
continent of America 

The subject examined by Catesby weighed 
three ounces and a quarter ; its extreme length 

* Linnaeus says, that the three lateral quills of the tail are 
partly white — Si/st. Xnl. edit. x. p. 1(57. 

t For instance, those of the yellow-flowered Orvithngalum. 

1 Linnaius asserts that it occurs also in Africa! 
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ten inches, its bill fifteen lines, its legs eighteen ; 
its wings when closed reached to the middle of 
its tail * 

* Authors are much divided with respect to the dassifica-. 
tion of this bird : Lawson and Catesby call it a lark ; Brisson 
reckons it' a blackbird ;* Pennant makes it .a stare ; and 
Latham regards it as a variety of the Louisiana stare already 
described ; and Gnielin seems inclined to the same opinion. 
It lives in savannas, and is esteemed good eating. In the 
State of New- York it appears iu the beginning of April, 
breeds in June, and retires in September or October. It 
ftestles on the ground, and its eggs are whitish. # M. 


VII. 

THE GREEN BLACKBIRD of Angola*. 

O 

The upper part of the body, the head, the 
neck, the tail, and the wings, are of an olive- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Nitens. T. viridis, macula fectricum alarum 
violacea nitida. — Lath . Ind . Orn . i. p. 346. No. 66. 
Turdus Nitens. — Lin . Syst. i. p. 204. 13. — Gmel. Syst. i. 

p. 818. 

Merula Viridis Angolensis. — Bn's. ii. p, 311. 53. t. 30. 
f. 2* 

Shining Thrush. — Lath . Syn. iii. p. 56. 60. 

HABITAT 

in Angola, et ad Caput Bonse Spei, — 9 pollices longus. 

£• T. olivaceo-nitens, coeruleo violaceoque splendens, alis 
maculis nigricantibus. 
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green ; but brown spots appear on the wings, 
and the rump is blue. On the back, and on the 
fore-side of the neck, is a mixture of blue with 
green ; the blue again occurs on the upper part 
of the throat i violet predominates on the 
breast, the belly, the thigfts, and the feather* 
which cover the cars : lastly, the lower covert* 
of the tail are of an olive-yellow, the bill an«f 
legs of a deep black. 

This bird is of the same size with the fifty- 
third thrush of Brisson; the proportions are 
likewise the same, but the plumage of the latter 
is different, being- entirely of a fine duck-green, 
with a spot of steel-violet on the anterior part 
of the wing. 

These birds are nearly of the bulk of our 
blackbird, their length being nine inches, their 
alar extent twelve and a quarter, their bill 
eleven or twelve lines ; their wings when closed 
reach to the middle of the tail, which consists 
of twelve equal quills. 

It is probabl'e that these two birds belong to 
the same species, but I cannot decide which is 
the original stem, and which the collateral 
branch. 

Le Merle vert d’AxooLA. — Buff. PI. Ettl. 681. — Buff, par 
Sorm. xlvi. p. 88. 

Blue and Green Daw. — Edto. t. 820.— Lath. Syn.^tL 
p. 58. A. — Id. Sup. p. 143. 

HABITAT 

cum priore, cujus forte mera varietas. W. 
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VIII. 

THE GILDED THRUSH* 

The plumage of this bird is painted with the 
same colours as the preceding, that is, with vio- 
let, green, and blue, but differently distributed ; 
violet is spread without any mixture on the 
head, the neck, and all the under part of the 
body ; blue on the tail and its upper coverts ; 
and lastly, green on the wings ; but these have 
besides a blue stripe near their inner margin. 

This bird is also of the same size with the 
preceding : it appears to .have the same port ; 
and as it comes from the same climates, I should 
be tempted to refer it to the same species, were 
it not longer winged, which implies other in- 
stincts and habits. But as the length of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus AuRATUS. T. viridis auratus, capite collo corpo- 
reque subtus violaceis, cauda fasciaque alarum coeruleis. 

Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 347. No. 68. 

Turdus Auratus. — Gmd. Syst . i. p. 819* 

Le Merle Violet du Royaume de Juida. — Buff. PL 
JEnl. 540. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 92. 

CjIlded Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii, p. 57. 62. 

HABITAT 


iu Africa. 


W. 
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wings in dried birds depends greatly on the 
mode of preparing them, we cannot admit the 
circumstance just rfientioned to constitute a spe- 
cific difference ; and it will be prudent to wait 
•the decision of accurate observation *. 

* This bird is found in every part of southern Africa, ex- 
cept uefcr the Cape : but it migrates in those countries, 
leaving them during the rainy season. It eats all sorts of 
berries and worms. Levaillant says, he has often seen it 
perched on the back of oxen, and of the great wild quadru- 
peds, to feed on the larvae which arc lodged in their skin. IU 
flesh is delioate and savoury . — Oiscaux d'Afriqut , No. 09. 

W. 


IX. 

THE CEYLON THRUSH*. 

I bestow a separate name on this bird, be- 
cause those who have seen it do not agree with 

* CHARACTER SPECIFfCUS. 

Turdus Zeydonus. T. viridis, subtus luteus, linea ocu- 
Jari utrinque in pectus nigrum ducta. — Lath . Ind . Orn. i. 
p. 340. No. 80. 

Turdus Zeylonus. — Gmcl. Sysf. i. p. 887. 

Merula Torquata Capitis Bonje Spei.— Bris. ii. 
p. 209. 46. t. 30. f. 1. 

Le Plastron Noir de Ceylon. — Buff. 17. Enl. 272.— 
Buff, par S 'onn. xlvi. p. 05. 

Green Pye of Ceylon.— Edw. t. 321. 

Ceylon Thrush. — Lath . Syr?, iii. p. 62. 72. 

$ 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Bonae Sod, Zeylona. 


W. 
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on insects, and little young birds when they can catch them. 
They make their nest in a bush, and lay four or five eggs. 


W. 


X. 

THE ORANGE-GREEN, or the 
ORANGE-BELLIED BLACKBIRD 
of Senegal 

The principal colours of this new species arc 
green and orange ; a fine deep green, with re- 
flections which are variously shaded with yellow, 
is spread over the whole of the upper part of 
the body, including the tail, the wings, the head, 
and even the throat, but is not so deep on the 
tail. The under part of the body, from the 
throat downwards, is of a shining orange. 
When the wings are closed, there appears a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFrCUS. 

Turdus Chrysogaster. T. viridis fulvo splendens, 
subtus fulvus nitidus, remigibns quibusdam extus albis. — 
Lath. Lid, Oru , i. p. 350. No. 01. 

Turdus Chh ysog aster. — Gmvl, Syst, i. p.835. 

Le Merle a Ventre Orange clu Senegal. — Buff, PI, 
358. — Buff, par Son?i, xlvi. p. 101. 

Orange-bellied Thrush. — Lath, Syn, iii. p. 63. 73. 

HABITAT 


in Senegala.** — 8 pollices longus. 


W. 
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{rain of white which belongs to the outer edge 
of some ot the quills. The bill is brown, and 
also the legs. — Tbits bird is smaller than the 
blackbird; its length is about eight inches; its 
alar extent eleven and a half; its tail two and 
three-quarters, and its bill eleven or twelve 
lines. 


VARIETY OF THIS BIRD * 

The preceding bird resembles much the fe- 
male of the ring ouzel of Ceylon ; but it is 
equally related to (he Blackbird of the Cape of 
Good Hope, No. 221, which I call Orange-blue 
( oranbleu ) ; for the whole of the under part of 
its bodv is orange, from the throat to the lower 
belly inclusive ; and blue is spread over the up. 
per part from the base of the bill to the end of 
the tail. This blue consists of two shades, the 
deeper of which edges each feather, whence re- 

# CHARACTER SPECTFrCrS. 

Turdus Ciirysog aster. T. coerulescens, ppnnis marginc 
saturation bus, corpore subtus fulvo. — Lath, lnd . Orn. i, 
p.350. No. 81. Var. p. 

L’Oranbleu du Cap be B. Esperance, — PI. Enl. 221. 
— Buff, ibid . — Lath. Syri. iii. p. 63. Var. A, 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Bonac Spei, 

VOL. XIX. V d 


W. 
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suits an agreeable and regular variety. The bill 
and legs are black, and also the quills of the 
wings ; but many of the middle ones have a 
white-grey margin : lastly, the tail-quills are the 
most uniform in regard to colour. 


XI. 

THE BROWN BLACKBIRD of the 
Cape of Good Hope** 

We are indebted to Sonnerat for this new 
species. It is nearly the size of the blackbird ; 
its total length ten inches, and its wings extend 
a little beyond the middle of the tail. Almost 
all its plumage is of a varying brown, with re- 
flections of dusky green : the belly and rump 
are whitef. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus BicoLOE. T. viridi-fuscus, abdominc uropygio- 
quealbis. — Lath. Iml. Orn. i. p. 350. No. 84. 

Turdus Bicolor. — G met. Syst. i. p. 835 . 

I.e Merle Buun du Cap de Bonne Esperance. — Buff, 
par Sunn. xlvi. p. 104. 

White-rumped Txikush. — iMth. Syn. iii. p. 64. 75. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Bon* Spci. — Longitudo 10 pollicum. \V. 

1 It is very common at the Cape, feeds on fruits, and is 
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very destructive to the vineyards. I fas nearly the same na- 
tural habits as the starling. Lays five or six green eggs, 
spotted with black. W. 


XII. 

THE'BANIAHBOU of Bengal* 

Its plumage is every where brown ; deeper on 
the upper part of the body, lighter on the under, 
and also on the edge of the coverts and wing- 
quills; the bill and legs are yellow; the tail 
tapered, about three inches long, and extending 
half its length beyond the closed wings. Such 
are the chief circumstances which characterise 
this foreign bird, the size of which somewhat 
exceeds that of the Ui rustle. 

Linmeus informs us, on the authority of 
some Swedish naturalists who had travelled into 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus C VNORt-s. T. gri sens subtus ferruginous, linoa 
-alba pone oculps, caudu rotund ata. — hath . lnd, Oni. i. 
p. 338, No. 3 1. 

TurdiiS Canobus. — OmcL Syst . i. p. 811. 

La N i us Faust us. —Gmci. Sy.st, i. p. 311. 

MKftiiLA B kng auensis. — Bris. ii. p. 280. 25. 

Lk Baniahbou de Bung ale. — Buff, par Sunn, xlvii. p. 10G, 
Brown Indian Thrush. — Edn\ t. 134. 

White- wreathed Shrike.— Lath. Syn. i. p. 178. 28. 
(.’hying Thrush. — hath, Syn, iii. p. 35. 32. — CM. Vay. ii. 
p. 121. 

HABITAT 

iu Bengali!, China. — -9.] polliccs longus. \Y. 

D d 2 
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Asia, that the same bird occurs in China ; but 
it seems there to have been affected by the clim- 
ate, being grey above, and rust-coloured be- 
low, with a white streak on each side of the 
head. The epithet of canorus , which Linnaeus 
bestows on it, wo doubt from accurate inform- 
ation, implies that these foreign blackbirds have 
an agreeable warble. 


XIII. 


THE CINEREOUS BLACKBIRD* 

The name Cinereous Blackbird gives a very 
just idea of the predominant colour of the plum- 
age ; but the intensity is not every where the 
same : it is very deep, almost black, with a slight 

* CHARACTER SPEC! FICUS. 

'1 URDUS Ourovang. T. cinereo nigricans, capite collo 
pectore dorso tectricibusque alarum olivaceis, abdomine 
flavescente. — hath. Ind. Orv. i. p. 351. No. 85. 

Turdus Urovang. — Gmcl. Sj/st. i. p. 838. 

Mercia Madagascariensis Cinerea. — Bris.h. p. 291. 
41. t. 25. f. 2. 

L’Ourovang, ou Merle Cendre' de Madagascar. — 
Buff. PI. Enl. 557. f. 2. — Buff, par Bonn. xlvi. p. 109. 
Cinereous Thrush. — Lath. St/n. iii. p. 04. 70. 

HABITAT 

in ?»Iadagascaria. — 8j pollices longus. W. 
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tinge of green on the long and narrow feathers 
that cover the head : it is lighter without mix- 
ture of other tinge*on the quills of the tail and 
of the wings, and on the great coverts of the 
latter. It lias an olive cast on the upper part 
of the body, on the small coverts of the wings, 
on the. neck, on the throat, and on the breast. 
Lastly, it is lighter under the body, and about 
the lower belly, and there is a slight tinge of 
yellow. 

This blackbird is nearly as large as our red- 
wing, but its tail is rather longer, its wings 
somewhat shorter, and its legs much shorter. 
Its bill is yellow, as in our blackbirds, marked 
near the end with a brown ray, and furnished 
with some bristles round the base ; its tail con- 
sists of twelve equal Quills, and its legs are of 
a brown colour. 


XIV. 

THE PIGEON THRUSH*- 

This bird is called, in the Phillippines, the 
Pigeon-house Stare, because it is naturally fami- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


Turdus Columbinus. T. viridis nitens, corpore toto ver- 
sicolore. — Lath. Iiid. Orn. i. p. 348. No. 70. 

Turdus Columbinus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 836. 
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liar, and seeks the conveniences which the 
dwellings of men afford, anti nestles even in 
the pigeon-houses. But it resembles the black- 
bird more than the stare, in the shape of its 
bill and legs, and in the proportions of its 
wings, which only reach the middle of the 
tail, &c. Its bulk is nearly that of the led- 
wing, and its plumage consists of one colour, 
though not uniform ; this is a varying green, 
which, according to its position, has different 
shades and reflections. This species is new, and 
we are indebted for it to Sonnerat. * There arc 
also found in the collection which he brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope some individuals 
that evidently belong to the same species, but 
which differ in having their rump white, both 
on the upper and undcf surface, and ill being 
smaller. Must this be ascribed to climate or 
to age ? 


Lb M eiti/E tics Colom birrs 73i/^. par Knnn. xlvi. p. 111. 

Pigeon Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p.64. *1*1. 

0 

HABITAT 


m insulis Phttttpp'nis. 


W. 
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XV. 


THE OLIVE THRUSH* 

The upper part of the body of this bird, in- 
cluding what appears on the quills, of the tail, 
and of the wings, Avhen they are closed, is of an 
olive-brown ; the neck and the breast are of the 
same colour as the throat, but without streaks ; 
all the rest of the under part of the body is 
of a fine fulvous colour: lastly, the bill is 
brown as well as the legs, and the inside of 
the quills of the wings and the lateral quills 
of the tail. 

This blackbird is as large as a red-wing ; its 
alar extent near thirteen inches, and its total 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turbus Ouvaceus. T. fusco-olivaceus, subtus fulvus, 
rein i gibus rectficibusque lateralibus intus fuscis. — Lath % 
2nd . Orn. i. p, 351. No. 88, 

Turdus Ouvaceus, — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 810. 

Merula Olivacea Capitis Bo nje Spei. — Bris. ii. 
p. 294. 43. t. 22. f. 3. 

Le Merle Olive du Cap de Bonne Esperancf. — 
Buff, par Sonn . xlvi. p, 113. 

Olive Thrush. — Lath . Syn. iii. p. 66. 80. 

HABITAT 


ad Caput Bonae Spei. 


W. 
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length eight and a quarter; the bill is ten lines, 
the leg fourteen ; the tail, which consists of 
twelve equal quills, is thrge inches long; and 
the wings, when closed, reach only half its 
length *. 

* These birds are very common about the Cape, and parti- 
cularly where there arc grapes, which they devour with avi- 
dity. They are birds of passage, and arrive in such numbers 
as to cover almost every tree. They lay three or four green- 
ish-white eggs, spotted with reddish-brown. They make 
their nest of little branches interwoven, and simply iine it 
with the filaments of roots. Besides fruits, they feed oil 
caterpillars and worms. — Levaillant. W, 


xvi. 


THE BLACK-THROATED THRUSH*. 

The black on the throat of this bird extends 
on the one hand below the eye, and even on the 
space between the eye and the bill ; and on the 
other it descends upon the neck as far as the 
breast. It is besides edged with a broad rufous 
border, with different shades of brown, which 
extends upon the eyes, and upon the fore part of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

T URDUS Jcgulakis. T. griseo-fuscus, subtus flavo-vire- 
scens maculis sparsis nigris, fascie gula jjuguloque nigris 
rufo marginatis. — Lath. Ind, Orn. i. p. 361. No. 86. 
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the top of the head ; the rest of the head, the 
posterior surface of the neck, the back, and the 
small coverts of the wings, are greyish-brown, 
variegated slightly with some browner tints. 
•The great coverts of the wings, as well as the 
quills, are of a blackish brown, edged with light 
grey, and’ separated from the small coverts by 
an olive-yellow line belonging to these small 
coverts. The same olive-yellow predominates 
on the rump, and on all the under part of the 
body ; but upon the body it is variegated with 
some black spots, which are pretty broad, and 
scattered thinly over the whole space between 
the black piece of the throat and the legs. The 
tail is of the same grey as the upper part of the 
body, but in its middle only ; the lateral quills 
being edged on the cTUtside with a blackish co- 
lour : the bill and the legs are black. 

This bird, which has not been hitherto de- 
scribed, is nearly of the bulk of the red-wing; 
its total length is about seven inches and a half, 
its bill one inch, its tail three ; and its wings, 
which are very short, reach scarcely the fourth 
of its tail. 

Turdus Atf.R. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 830. 

Lk Merle sk Gorge Noire de St. Domingue. — Buff. PI. 

Enl. 559. — Buff, par Sonti. xlvi. p. 11 G. 

Black-throated Thrush. — Lath . Syn, iii. p. G5. 78. 

HABITAT 


in insula Dominieensi, 


W. 
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XVII. 

THE CANADA BLACKBIRD*. 

This resembles the most the mountain black- 
bird, which is only a variety of the ring ouzel. 
It is smaller, but its wings bear the same pro- 
portion to its tail, not reaching beyond the 
middle, and the colours of its plumage, which 
are not very different, are distributed in the 
same manner. The ground colour is constantly 
dark brown, variegated with lighter shades in 
every part, except in the quills of the tail and 
of the wings, which are of an uniform blackish 
brown. The coverts of 'the wings have reflec- 
tions of a deep but shilling green ; all the other 
feathers are blackish, and terminated with ru- 
fous, which, disjoining them from one another, 
produces a regular variety, so that the feathers 
may be counted from the rufous spots. 


* filer via Canadensis . — Bbisson. 
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XVIII. 

. TIIE INDIAN OLIVE BLACKBIRD* 

All the-uppcr part of this bird, including the 
quills of the tail, and those uncovered of the 
quills of the wing, are of a deep olive-green. 
All the under part is of the same ground-colour, 
but of a lighter tinge, and bordering upon yel- 
low. The inner webs of the wing-quills arc 
brown, edged partly with yellow ; the bill and 
legs are almost black. — This bird is larger than 
the red-wing; its whole length is eight inches, 
its alar extent twelve and a half, its tail three 
and a half, its bill thirteen lines, its leg nine, 
and its wings when closed reach to the middle 
of its tail. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus t MUCUS. T. viridi-olivaceus, remigibus iutus 
fuscis extus flavicantibus. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 351. 
No. P9. 

Turdus Indicus.— Cmel. Syst. i, p. 810. 

Meuula Olivacea Indica. —Bris. ii. p. 298. 45. t. 31. 
f. 2. 

Le Merle Olive dcs Indrs — Bvff. Pt. Enl . 5G4. f. 1. — 
Buf. par Bonn. xlvi. p. 120. 

Indian Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 66. 81. 

HABITAT 


in India. 


W. 
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XIX. 

THE INDIAN CINEREOUS BLACK- 
BIRD * 

The colour of the upper part of the body is 
deeper than that of the under. The great co- 
verts and the quills of the wings are edged with 
white-grey on the outside ; but the middle quills 
have this edging broader. They have likewise 
another border of the same colour on the inside, 
from their origin, to two-thirds of their length. 
Of the twelve tail-quills, the two middle ones 
are cinereous, like the upper part of the body ; 
the two following arc partly of the same colour, 
but their inside is black : the eight others are 
entirely black, as also the bill, the legs, and the 
nails. The bill has some blackish bristles near 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Cinerascens. T. ciiicreo-niferieaus subtus di- 
lutior, tecfricibus alarum majorihus remigibus rcLtricibus- 
que lateralibus nigris. — Lath . Ind, Orn . i. p. 352, No. 90. 
Turdus Oinereus . — GmcL Syst. i. p. 8J0. 
MerulaCinerka Indica. — Bris. ii. p. 28(5.39. t. 25. f. 3. 
Le Merle C end re' des Indes . — par Sonn. xlvi. 

p. 122. 

Ash-coloured Thrush. — Lath . Syn. iii. p. 07. 81. 
HABITAT 


ill India. 


W, 
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the angles of its opening.— This bird is smaller 
than the red-wing; it is seven inches and three- 
quarters in length* twelve and two-thirds alar 
extent; its tail is three inches, its bill eleven 
lines, and its leg ten. 


XX. 


THE BROWN BLACKBIRD of 

Senegal *. 

Nothing can he more uniform and ordinary 
than the plumage of this bird, or more easy to 
describe. It is greyish-brown on the upper and- 
anterior parts, dirty white on the under part, 
brown on the quills of the tail and of the wings, 
and also on the bill and legs. It is not so large 
as the red-wing, but its tail is longer, and its 
bill shorter. Its whole length, according to 

•character specificus. 

Turdus Senegalensis. T. griseo-fuscus ventre sordide 
albo, remigibus rectricibusque fuscis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 352. No. 33. 

Turdus Senegalensis. — Gmd. Syst. i. p.823. 

Merula Senegalensis. — Bris. it. p. 261. 20. t. 22. f. 2. 
Le Merle Brun du Senegal. — Buff. PI. Enl. 503. f. 

Buff, par Sunn, xlvi, p. 124. 

Senegal Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 08. 85. 

HABITAT 


Seuegala. — 8 pollices longus. 


W. 
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Brisson, is eight inches ; its alar extent eleven 
and a half, its tail three and a half, its bill nine 
lines, its leg eleven. Its Wings do not reach 
farther than the middle of its tail, which consists 
of twelve quills. 


XXI. 

THE TANOMBE', or the MADAGAS- 
CAR BLACKBIRD* 

I have retained the name by which this bird 
is known in its native region. It is to be 
wished that travellers would thus preserve the 
real names of the foreign birds ; we should then 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

TurdusMadagascariensis. T. fuscus, sublus albus, pec- 
lore lateribusque ruf’csccntibus, macula alarum rufo-aurea, 
rectricibus duabus interrnodiis laterajiumqne marginibu* 
viridi-auratis, extimis matgine exteriorc albis. — -Lath. hid. 
Om: i. p. 352. No. 94. 

Turdus Madagascariensis. — Chnet. Syst. i. p. 823. 
Mkrula Madagascariensis. — Bra, ii. p. 274. 33. t. 25. 
f. 1. 

4 1 - Tanaombe'. — Buff. VI. Bnl. 557. f. 1. — Buff, par Sonn. 
xlvi. j). 127. . 

Madagascar Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 68. 86. 
HABITAT 


in Madagar>caria. 


Wl 
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be able to distinguish the species to which each 
observation applied. 

The Tanombe if t rather smaller than the red- 
wing; its plumage is in general of a very deep 
^brown on the head, neck, and all the upper part 
of the body; but the coverts of the tail and 
wings have a tinge of green. The tail is a gold- 
green, edged witli white, as also the wings, 
which have, besides, some violet changing into 
green at the tips of the great quills, a colour of 
polished steel on the middle quills and the great 
coverts, and an oblong mark of line gold-yellow 
on the same middle quills. The breast is of a 
rufous brown, the rest of the under part of the 
body white ; the bill and legs are black, and the 
tarsus very short. The tail is somewhat forked; 
the wings reach only® to the middle, but its alar 
extent is greater in proportion than in the red- 
wing. I may observe, that in a subject which 
I had occasion to see, the bill was more hooked 
at the point than represented in the figure, and 
in this respect the Tanombd seems to resemble 
the solitary blackbird. 
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XXII. 

THE MINDANAO BLACKBIRD*. 

The steel colour which appears on part of the. 
wings of the tanombe, is, in the Mindanao 
Blackbird, spread over the head, the throat, the 
neck, the breast, and all the upper part of the 
body as far as the end of the tail. The wings 
have a white bar near their outer margin, and 
the rest of the under part of the body is white. 

This bird exceeds not seven inches in length, 
and its wings reach only to the middle of the 
tail, which is somewhat tapered. — It is a new 
species, introduced by Sonnerat. 

Daubenton the younger has observed another 
individual of the same kind, in which the ends 
of the long quills of the wings and of the tail 

# CHARACTER Sl'ECJFICUS. 

Turdus Mindanensis. T. corporr 

suhtus strigaqie longitudinal! alarum albih. — Lath. Ind. 
Or/t * i. n. 353. No. Do. 

Turdus Mindanensis. — Cimcl. St/s!, i. p. 023. 

Le Merle de Mindanao . — J luff. PI, Enl. G27. f. 1. — 
liuff. par Son u. xlvi. p. 130. 

Mindanao Thrush. — Lath. St/n. iii. p. CD. 37. 

HABITAT 


W. 


in Mindanao. 
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are of a deep varying greeii, with several spots 
of wavy-violet on the body, but chiefly behind 
the head. It is perhaps a female, or else a young 
411 ale. 


XXIII. 

THE GREEN BLACKBIRD of the 
Isle of France *. 

. The plumage of this bird is quite uniform, all 
the outside being blueish-green, verging to 
brown, but its bill and legs cinereous. It is 
smaller than the red-wing ; its length is about 
seven inches, its alar extent ten and' a half, its 
bill ten lines, and its wings reach to the third of 
its tail, which is only two inches and a half. 
The feathers that cover the head and neck are 
long and narrow. — It is a new species. 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Mauritianus. T. toto corpore virescente-coeru- 
leo, pennis capitis collique longioribus angusti*. — Lath. 
Ihd. Om. i. p. 349. No. 75. 

Turdus Mauritianus. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 822. 

Lb Merle Vert del’IsLB de France.— Buff. Pl.Bnl. 

048. f. 2. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 132. 

Mauritius Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 69. 88. 

HABITAT 

in ifasula Mauritio.— 7 ;oollices loneus. W. 
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XXIV! 

THE BLACK CASQUE, or the BLACK- 
HEADED BLACKBIRD of the Cape 
of Good Hope *. 

Though at first sight this bird seems to re- 
semble most in its plumage that of the follow- 
ing article, the Brunet, and particularly the 
Yellow-rumped Blackbird of Senegal, which I 
consider as a variety of the same species, we still 
perceive obvious differences in its colour, and 
more important ones in the proportions of its 
limbs. It is not so large as the red-wing; its 
total length nine inches, its alar extent nine and 
a half, its tail three and two-thirds, its bill 
thirteen lines, and its leg fourteen. Its wings, 

•character speci ficus. 

Turdus Atricapjllus. T. nigricans, capitc atro, a bro- 
mine uropygioque rufis, macula alarum alba. — Lath. Ind. 
Orn. 1. p. 353. No. 9G. 

Turdus Atricapillus.— - Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 822. — Bris. 
Suppl. p. 47. t. 3. f. 2. 

Lk Merle & Tete Noire du Cap de B. E. — Buff. PL 
Enl. 392. — Buff, par Sunn. xlvi. p. 133. 

Black-headed Thrush.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 70. 89. 

HABITAT 


vi Caput Bona; Spei. 


W. 
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therefore, spread less than those of the Brunet, 
but its bill, tail, and legs, are proportionably 
longer, its tail is also of a different form, and 
consists of twelve tapered quills ; each wing has 
nineteen, of which the longest are the fifth and 
the sixth. 

With regard to its plumage, it resembles that 
bird m the brown colour of the upper part of 
its body, but it differs by the colour of its 
helmet, which is of a shining black ; by the 
rufous colour of its rump, and of the upper 
coverts of its tail ; by the rusty cast of its 
throat, and of the whole of the under part of 
its body, as far as the lower coverts of the tail 
inclusively; by the small brown ray on the 
flanks ; by the small white spot which appears 
on the wings, and which belongs to the large 
quills ; by the blackish colour of the quills of 
the tail ; and lastly, by the white mark which 
terminates the lateral ones, and which is larger, 
as the quill is nearer the outside 

* Levaillant assures us, that he never met with this bird 
about the Cape of Good Hope. Sonnini infers, therefore, 
that it may have been sent to Paris from some other country. 

W. 
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XXV. 

THE BRUNET of the Cape of Good 
Hope *. 

The predominant colour of the plumage of 
this bird is deep brown, which is spread over 
the head, the neck, all the upper part of the 
body, the tail, and wings ; it is rather lighter on 
the breast and sides, has a yellowish cast on 
the belly and thighs, and gives place to a beau- 
tiful yellow on the lower coverts of the tail. 
This yellow spot is the more conspicuous, as it 
is contrasted with the colour of the quills of the 
tail, which are of a still deeper brown below 
than above. The bill aud legs are entirely 
black. 

This bird is not larger than a lark ; its wings 
measure ten inches and a half across,, and hardly 

* CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

Turmis Capknsjs. T. nigricans, abdotnine subflavescente, 
crisso luteo. — I ith. Ind. Orn. i. p. 363. No. 97. 

Turdus Capensis. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 822. 

Merula Fcsca Capitis Bona; Spei.— Bris. ii. p. 250. 
24. t. 27. f. 3. 

Lk Brunet du Cap de B. E. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 136. 
Brunet Thrush.— I.ath. Syn. iii. p. 70. 90. 


ad Caput B. Spei. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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reach to the third of its ta"!, which is near 
three inches long, and consists of twelve equal 
quills* 

* This is a very common bird near the Cape, where they 
call it Gul-gat, or Yellow-neek. It is a very chattering bird, 
and lives on insects and different kinds of berries. — Lev ail- 

LANT. W. 


VARIETY of the CAPE BRUNET. 

* 

The bird represented PI. Enl. No. 317, by 
the name of the Yellow-rumped Blackbird of Se- 
negal*, is much analogous to the Brunet, only 
it is rather larger, and its head and throat are 
black. The remaining parts are of the same 
colour in both, and nearly of the same propor- 
tions ; which would lead us to suppose that it is 
a variety produced by difference of age or of 
sex. But having occasion afterwards to observe 
that, among a great number of birds sent by 
Sonnerat, many marked “ Cape Blackbirds,” 
were exactly like the subject described by Bris- 
son, and not one with a black head and throat, 
it seems more probable that the bird, No. 317, 
is only a variety derived from climate. The 
bill of this bird is broader at the base, and more 
curved than that of the ordinary blackbird. 


* Merle & cuUjaune du Senegal • 



XXVI. 


THE BROWN JAMAICA BLACK 
BIRD * 


Deep brown is the predominant colour of i^r 
head, the upper part of the bo- ' v. th • \\ : usrs, 
and the tail; brown of a lighter shade on n.i 
fore-side of the breast and of the neck, dirty 
white under the belly, and on the rest of the 
lower part of the body. The most remarkable 
feature in this bird is, that the throat and bill 
are white, and the legs orange. Its extreme 
length is six inches four lines, its alar extent 
nine inches and some lines; its tail two inches and 
eight or nine lines, its leg two inches and 
a quarter, its bill eleven lines, all English mea* 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 


Turdus Leucogenus. T, fusep-niger, gula abdominequ 
albis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 341. No. 51. 

Turdus Aurantius. — Gmel . Syst . i. p. 832. 

Merula Jamaicensis. — Bris . ii, p. 277. 34. 

Le Merle Brun de la Jamaiquk. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi 
p. 140. 

Merula Fusca. — Raii Syu. p, 185. 80. — Sloan. Jam. p. 30s 
t 256. f. 2. 

Si>n. iiip. tf.47. 




<*ylvis montosit. 


W. 
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sure. It appears then that it is not so large as 
our red-wing. It generally haunts t ie moun- 
tains and forests,’ and is esteemed good eating. 
Ail that Sloane informs us, with respect to the 
interior structure of this bird, is, that its fat is 
of to orange-yellow. 


XXVII. 

THE CRAVATED BLACKBIRD of 
Cayenne *. 

The cravat of this Blackbird is very broad, 
of a fine black edgfed with white; it extends 
from the base of the lower mandible, and even 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Titrdus Cinn a^omeus. T. testaceo-ruber, collo inferiore 
nigro undique albo marginato, tectricibus alarum nigris, 
minoribus albo mediis mqjoribusque rufo terminatis.— 
Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 358. No, 114. 

Tvrous ClNNAMOMEUS.— Gnul. Syst. i. p. 825. 

Le Merle 4 Cravats de Cayenne. — Buff. PI. Enl. 660. 

f. 2.— Buff, par Son n. xlvi. p. 143. 

Black-breasted Thrvsu. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 79. 107. 

HABITAT 


in Cayana, 


w. 
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> ; rcni the space included between the upper man'. 
<\ ,4e and eye, as far as the middle of the 
areas t, wneio the whir border wide % and ia 
marked with transverse rays of black : it eo\ s 
the sides of the head as far as the eyes, and in-' 
closes three-fourths of the circumference of th^ 
neck. The coverts of the wings are the same 
black as the collar ; but the small ones are r pi 
with white, which produces speckles ' ■ t!v co- 
lour ; and the two rows of great coverts nave a 
fulvous edging. The rest of the plumage is 
cinnamon colour, but the bill and legs are 
black. 

This Blackbird is smaller than our red-wing; 
the point of its bill is hooked as in the solitary 
thrushes. Its whole length is about seven 
inches, its tail two and a'half, its bill eleven 
lines, and its wings, which are short, extend but 
a little way beyond the origin of the tail. 
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XXVIII. 

THE CRESTED BLACKBIRD of the 
Cape of Good Hope *. 

Tut ^iest is not permanent; it consists of 
,c 4 iiirow feathers, which naturally recline 
top of the head, but which the bird can 
bristle at pleasure. Its colour, and that of the 
head and the breast, is a fine black, with violet 
.reflections ; the fore-side of the neck and breast 
have the same wavy gloss on a brown ground. 
This brown is spread on all the upper part of 
the body, and extends over the neck, the coverts 
of the w'ings, part of the tail-quills, and even 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Cafer. T. nigricans suberistatus, capite nigro- 
violaceo, europygio ventreque albis, crisso rubro. — Lath. 
Ind . O/v/. i. p. 354. No. 99. 

TURDUS Cafer. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 820. 

Merula Crist ata Capitis Bon/e Spei. — Bris. ii. 
p.257. 23. t 20. f. 2. 

Le Merle Huppe' du Cap de B. Esp. — Buff. PL EnL 
663. f. 1 . — Buff, par Sonn . xlvi. p. 145. 

Le Gobe-mouche k Tete Noire de la Chine. — Sonn. 
Voy. Ind. ii. p. 267. 

Cape Thrush.— Lath. Syn . iii. p. 72. 92. 


ad Caput B. Spei. 


HABITAT 


w. 
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unr-er the body, where it forms a sort of broad 
cincture which passes under the belly ; but in 
all these places it is softened by a whitish co- 
lour, which edges and defines each feather, in 
the same way nearly as in the ring ouzel. 

The lower coverts of the tail are red, the up* 
per white, the abdomen also white, and t^e'bill 
and legs black. The corners where the bill 
opens are shaded with long black bristles pro- 
jecting forwards. This Blackbird is scarcely 
larger than the crested lark. Its wings measure 
eleven or twelve inches across, and when closed 
do not reach the middle of the tail. The longest 
feathers are the fourth and fifth, and the first is 
the shortest of all # . 

* Levaillant says, that he never met with this species except 
in the Naraaquas country, where it is rare, and arrives only 
in the hottest season of the year. It is therefore a bird pe- 
culiar to the burning regions of Africa, ratiier than the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape. — Qiseaux d’Afrique , No. 107. W, 
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XXIX. 

TME h ivIBOYNA BLACKBIRD *. 

I allow t'-s bird to remain in the place as- 
. ed it b y drisson, though I am not quite 
i<un ». tiler it really belongs to this genus. 
..a, -i first noticed it, tells us that he 

ra r ' - * .nong the nightingales, on account 
ot uic _ . ^tness of its song ; it not only chants 
its loves in the spring, but erects its long beau- 
tiful tail, and bends it in a singular manner over 
its back. All the upper-part of its body is red- 
dish-brown, including the tail and the wings, 
except that these 'are marked with a yellow 
spot ; all the under part of the body is of this 
last colour, but the lower surface of the tail- 
quills is golden. These are twelve in number, 
aiul regularly diminishing. 

* CHARACTER specificus. 

Turd&s Amboinensis. T. fusco-rubescens, corpora sub- 
tus remigibusque minoribus prima medictate flavesccntibus, 
rectricibus subtus aureis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 354. 
No. 101. 

Tursus Amboinensis. — Gmd. Syst. i. p. 820. 

Merula Amboinensis. — Brit. ii. p. 241. 16. 

Le Merle d’AMBOiNE. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi.p. 148. 
Amboina Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 73. 94. 

HABITAT 


in Amboina, 


W. 
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XXX. 

THE BLACKBIRD of the Isle of Bour 
bon *. 

The size of this bird is nearly th * of ' 
crested lark; it is seven inches and a •• 
and eleven and one-third across the wings ; its 
bill ten or eleven lines, its legs the same, and its 
wings reach not to the middle of its tail, which 
is three inches and a half long, and consequently 
almost half the whole length of the bird. 

The top of the head is covered with a sort of 
black cap ; all the rest of the upper part of the 
body, the small coverts of the wings, the whole 
of the tail and breast, are of an olive ash-colour ; 
the rest of the under part of the body is olive, 
verging on yellow, except the middle of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

TuRDUS Borbonicus. T. cinereoolivnceus subtiis flavi- 
caas, vertice nigro. rectricibus 1’uscis, fasciis duabus satu- 
ratioribus. — Lath. but. Orn. i. p. 355. No. 102. 

Turdus Borbonicus. — Gmet. Syst. i. p. 821. 

Merula Borbonica. — Bris. ii. p. 293. 42. t. 24. f. 3. 

Le Merle de L’Isle »e Bourbon. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. 

p. 150. 

Bourbon Thrush. — Lath. Syn. in. p. 73. 95. 


in insula Borbonica. 


HABITAT 


w. 
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belly, which is whitish. The strea; covert; 
the wings are brdfc >i, with some mixture oj rii' 
fou*. : the wing-quails are parted bj these two 
co 5 ' j vs ; the brown being placed within and be- 
m- , -;he rufous before. We must, however, 
epi the three middle-quills, which are en- 
»th.- biown; those of the tail are brown also, 

• mu sec ted near their end by two bars of 
J Trent shades of brown, but from the same- 
i it:-" of ; ae ground-colour they are very indis- 
tinct : the bill and legs are yellowish. 


XXXI. 

THE DOMINICAN BLACKBIRD of 

the Philippines*. 

The length of the wings is one of the most 
remarkable characters of this new species ; they 
reach as far as the tail. Their colour, as well 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turd us Dominicanus. T. fuscus violaceo-chalybeo va- 
riegatus, capite corporeque subtus fuscescente-albis. — 
— Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 348. No. 72. 

Turdus DomiWCANUs. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 836. 

Le Merle Dominiquain* des Philippines. — Buff. PI. 

Enl. 627. 2. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 152. 

Dominican Thush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 5$. 66. 

HABITAT 

in insulu Pbilippiois. — 6 pollices longus. W. 
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as that of the under side of the body, is brown, 
on which appear a few irregular sprts of the co- 
lour of polished steel, or richer of changing 
violet f. This brown ground assumes a vioV.: 
cast at the origin of the tail, and a 
the end; it is lighter on the side of r, 
and becomes whitish on the hea w' '• u. 
lower part of the body. The bill .* 
light brown. 

This bird is scarcely six inches long. It is a 
new species, for which we are indebted to Son- 
nerat. 

t These violet spots, irregularly scattered on the upper 
side of the body, have led Daubenton the younger to sup- 
pose that this individual was killed at the close of the moult- 
ing season, before the true colours of its plumage had 
stability. 


XXXII. 

THE GREEN CAROLINA BLACK- 
BIRD * 

Catesby, who observed this bird in its native 
region, informs us, that is scarcely larger than 

* CHARACTER 8PECJFICUS. 

Muscicapa Viridis. M. obscure viridis subtus lutea, su- 
perciliis maculaque sub oculis candidis, imo ventre sordide 
albo, rectricibus fuscis. — Lath. Jnd . Orn, ii. p. 482. No. 58. 
Muscicapa Vinuns.-rGmeL Syst. i. p, 936.. 
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a lark, and its figure is nearly tlie same: that it 
is extremely sh\ and conceals itself dext-r- 
dy; that it haunts the bah ks of the large 
era, two or three hundred miles from the sea, 
d flies with its feet extended backwards (as 
iuai in t'-.Oi-e of our own birds, whose tails are 
.<v sho Vend that its song is loud. It pro- 
bably iM.'.ts on the seeds of the purple- 

; wcr<. i^htshade. 

All . apper part of the body is of a dull 
green, the eye is almost encircled with white, 
the lower jaw delicately edged with the same 
colour ; the tail brown j the under sides of the 
body, except the lower belly, which is whitish, 
the bill and the legs, black : the quills of the 
wings do not reach much beyond the origin of 
the tail. 

The total length of the bird is about seven 
inches and a quarter, its tail three, its leg twelve 
lines, its bill ten. 

Merula Viridis Carolinensis.— B ra. ii. p. 315. 55. 

Lb Merle Vert de la Caroline. — Buff", par Sonn . xlvi. 
p. 154. 

Yellow-breasted Chat. — Cates. Car. i. p. 50. 
Chattering Flycatcher. — Arct. Zool , ii. No. 268. — 
Lath . Syn . iii. p. 350. 47. 

HABITAT 


in Carolina ioterioribus, circa ripas fluviorum. — 71 pollices 
looga. W 
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XXXIII. 

THE TERAT BOULAN, or TH.r W 
DIAN BLACKBIRD*, 

The characters of this species are the *' The 
bill, legs, and toes, are proportionabh shorter 
than in the others ; the tail is tapered, b it dif- 
ferently from ordinary; the six middie-quills 
are of equal lengths, and it is properly the three 
lateral quills on each side that are tapered. The 
upper part of the body, the neck, the head, and 
the tail, are black, the rump cinereous, and the 
three lateral feathers on each side tipt with 
white. The same white prevails on all the un- 
der part of the body and of the tail, on the fore- 
side of the neck, and of the throat, and extends 
both ways over the eyes ; but on each side a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

TcRdus ORIENTALIS. T. niger, subtus albus, uropygio 
cinereo, fascia per oculos nigra, rectricibus nigris, tribus 
extifflis apice aibis. — Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 355. No, 104. 
Turdus Orientalis. — GmcL Sj/st. i. p. 821. 

Merijla Indica. — Bris. ii. p. 248. 19. t. 31. f. 3. 

Le Merle des Indes. — Buff. PL EnL 273. f. 2. — Biff, par 
Sonn . xlvi. p. 156. 

Ash-rumbed Thrush. — I*atk . Syn. iii. p. 74. 97. 


in India. 


HABITAT 


w. 
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3ms,*H>l2lck streak rises at the base of the bill, 
at ■fag taps to palfc under the eve, and extend 
be jpdnlt. The great quills or the wings are 
Via*' ish, edged half-way with white on the in- 
• ’ the middle quills, and also the great c6- 
ate likewise edged with white, but on 
•tide, and through their whole length. 
i “bird is rather larger than the lark ; its 
ent is ten inches and a half, and its 
extend a little beyond the middle of its 
ft# length, from .the point of the bill to 
id of the tail, is six inches and a half, and 
he <>mJ of the nails five and a half ; the tail 
o an 1 a half, the bill eight lines and a half; 
i n y nine, and the middle toe seven. 


XXXIV. 

UI-JALA, or THE GOLDEN 
/.iCKBIRD of Madagascar *. 

Tin? T^ecies, which is an inhabitant of the 
ancient continent, retains in part thje plumage 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tritnvs Saiji-Jala. T. splendide niger marginibus penna- 
ruw chriaii, gutture remigibus rectricibusque nigris.— 
Lain. Imt* Om. i. p. 366. No. 106. 

1 URDUS Niokrrimus. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 821. 

MaRULA Madaoascariensis Aurba .— Brit . ii. p. 247. 
18. t. %L t 2. 



rt ftof t ifirds. its ,: i4j^ ?i 4n^.^udts»i|i<e 
Itla^kish j it. has a sort of Qcfim of v$%et 
black, which passes under the throat, andT ex- 
tends only a little beyond the eyes ; the quilis 
of the tail and of the wings, and the plum? 
of the rest of the body, areal way s'bk*clt 
edged with lemon colour, as they are - 
with,grey in the ring ouzel ; so that the - 
of each feather is beautifully defined oa . the 
contiguous feathers which it covers. 

This bird is nearly of the size of the lark ; its 
lilar extent is nine inches and a half, and its tail 
is shorter than in our blackbirds, in proportion 
to the total length of the bird, which is five 
inches and three-quarters, and also in propor- 
tion to the length of its wings, which stretch 
almost to two-thirds of its tail. The bill is ten 
ljnes, the tail sixteen, the legs eleven, and the 
middle toe ten. 

J.E Merle Dore' de Madagascar, — Buff". PI. Enl. 539. 

f. 2. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 159. 

Black-cheeked Thrush Lath. St/n. Hi. p. 75.98. 


in Madagascar^. 


HABITAT 


w. 
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THE SURINAM BLACKBIRD* 

We find in this American Blackbird the same 
ground colour that predominates in the common 
blackbird. It is almost entirely of a shining 
black, but diversified by other tints. On the 
crown of the head is a yellowish fulvous plate; 
on the breast are two marks of the same co- 
lour, but of a lighter shade ; on the rump is a 
spot of the same hue ; on the wings is* a white 
line that borders them from their origin to the 
third joint ; and lastly, under the wings is 
white, which prevails over all the lower co* 
verts : so that in flying this bird discovers as 
much white as black- Its legs also are brown, 
and its bill only blackish ; and also the wing- 
quills and all those of the tail, except the two 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Surinamus. T, ater niteas, vertice uropygio nuu 
culaque lateral! pectoris luteis. — Lath. Ind. Ora. i. p. 356. 
No. 107. 

Turovs Surinamus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 836. 

Merula Surinamensis. — Bra. App. p. 46. t. 3. f. 1. 

Le Merle de Surinam. — Buff, far Sonn. xlvi, p, 161, 
Surinam Thrush. — Bath. Syn. iii. p. 76. 100. 


in Suriname. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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first and the last, which/are a yellowish fulvous 
colour at their origin, but only in the inside. 

The Surinan^ -Blackbird ft not larger than a 
lark; its whole length is six inches and a^half ; 
its alar extent nine and a half; its tail three 
nearly ; its bill eight lines, and its legs seven or 
eight ; lastly, its wings stretch beyond the' mid- 
dle of its tail. 


XXXVI. 

THE PALMISTE*. 

This bird owes its name to its habits of lodg- 
ing and nestling in palm-trees, where it no 
doubt gathers its food. Its bulk is equal to that 

•character specificus. 

Turdus Palmarum. T. viridi-olivaceus, subtus sqbcine- 
feus, sincipite genisque nigris maculis utrinque tribus al- 
bis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 358. No. 108. 

Turdus Palmarum. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 824. — Brit. ii. 
p. 301. 47. t. 29. f. 1. 

Ls Palmiste. — Pl. Enl. 539. f. 1. — Buff, par Sonn . xlvi. 
p. 163. pi. 98. f. 1. 

Palm Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 78. 101. 

HABITAT 

Id Cayana. 

A. Merula Palmarum Atricapilla.— Bris. ii. 303. 48. 
t. 29. f. 2.— Id. 8vo. i. p. 242 .—Lath, Syn. iii. p. 77. 102. 

Varia capitc toto nigro. W* 
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of the lark ; its length i\ six inches and a half; 
its alar extent ten and one-third, its tail two and 
a half, and its bill t'en lines. 

What strikes us first in the plumage is a sort 
of' large black cap, which descends both ways 
lower than. the ears, and is marked on each side 
with three white spots, the one near the -fore- 
head, the other above the eye, and the third be- 
low it. The neck is ash-coloured behind where 
It is not covered by this black cap, and white 
before, as also the throat. The breast is cine- 
Tfeous, and the rest of the under part of the body 
is white-grey. The upper part of the body, in- 
cluding the small coverts of the wings, and the 
twelve quills of the tail, is of a beautiful olive- 
green ; the parts of the wing-quills that appear 
are of the same colour, and the rest is brown. 
The bill and legs are cinereous. The wings 
stretch a little beyond the middle of the tail. 

The bird, which Brisson has made another 
species of the Palmiste, differs from the pre- 
ceding in nothing but that its cap, instead of 
being entirely black, -has an ash-coloured bar 
on the top of the head, and has rather less 
white under the body. But in every other re- 
spect the resemblance is exact, and not a word 
• of the description needs to be altered : and as 
they inhabit the same country, I do not hesi- 
tate to conclude that these two individuals be- 
long to the same species, and I am disposed tQ 
think that the first is the male, and the second 
the female. 
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xxxvn. 

THE WHITE -BELLIED VIOLET 
BLACKBIRD of Juida* 

The name of this bird contains almost a com- 
plete description of its plumage. I need only 
add, that the great wing-quills are blackish, that 
the bill is of the same colour, and the legs cine- 
reous. It is rather smaller than the lark ; its 
length is about six inches and a half, its alar 
extent ten and a half, its tail sixteen lines, its 
bill eight, its legs nine. —The wings stretch 
three-fourths of the tail. 

* CHARACTER SPEC1F1CUS. 

Turdus Lejucogaster. T. violaceus, abdomine albo, te- 
migibug nigricautibus. — Lath, Ind. Orn. i. p. 348. No. 71. 
Turdus Leucog aster. — Gmel. Syti. i. p. 810. 

Le Merle Violet a Ventre Blanc de Juida.— Buff. 

PI. Enl. 048. f. 1. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvL p. 167. 

Whidah Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p.<58. 04. ' 

HABITAT 

in Africa. — OJ pollices ioQgus. W. 
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XXXVIII, 

THE RUFOUS BLACKBIRD of 
Cayenne *■ 

The ‘front and sides of its' head, the throat, 
and all the fore part of its neck and belly, are 
rufous. The top of the head, and all the upper 
part of the body, including the superior coverts 
of the tail, and the quills of the wings, brown ; 
the superior coverts of the wings black, edged 
with bright yellow, which is conspicuous on the 
ground colour, and terminates each row of these 
by a waving line. The lower coverts of the tail 
are white ; the tail, the bill, and the legs, are. 
cinereous. 

This bird is smaller than the lark ; its total 
length is only six inches and a half. I could 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

TurdU« Rufifrons. T. fuscus, sincipite lateribus capitis 
corporeque subtus rufis, tectricibus alarum nigris flavo 
marginatis, cauda cinerea, tectricibus inferioribus albis. — 
Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 358. No. 115. 

Tcrdus Rufifrons. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 825. 

Lb Merle Roux de Cayenne. — Buff. PI. Enl. 644. f. 1* 
— Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. pi 168. • 

Rufous Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 80. 108. 

HABITAT 

W. 


It Cff.vwpj!',. 
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o' 

not measure it across th6 wings ; but these were 
certainly not broad, for when closed they did 
not reach beyond ‘the covertt of the tail. The 
bill and the legs are each eleven or twelve lines. 


XXXIX. 

THE LITTLE RUFOUS-THROATED 
BROWN BLACKBIRD of Cayenne*. 

I scarcely need add any thing to this descrip- 
tion, The rufous extends over the neck and 
breast ; the bill is cinereous-black, and the legs 
greenish-yellow. It is nearly of the size of the 
goldfinch; its total length, is hardly five inches, 
the bill seven or eight lines, the legs eight or 
nine ; and the wings reach beyond the middle 
of the tail, which in all is only eighteen lines. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Pectoralis. T. fuscus, collo inferiore pectoreque 
. rufescente-flavis. — Lath . hid . Orn . i. p. 357. No. 112. 

Le Petit Merle Brun k Gorge Rousse de Cayenne. 

— Buff. PI. EnL 644. f. 2.— Buff, par Sonn . xlvi. p. 169. 
Yellow-breasted Thrush.— Lath, Syn. iii. p. 78. 105. 

HABITAT 

iii Cayana. — 5 pollices longus. W. 
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XL. 


THE OLIVE BLACKBIRD of St. 
Domingo *. 

The' upper part of its body is olive, and the 
under grey, mixed confusedly with the same 
colour. The inner webs of the tail-quills, of 
those of the wings, and of the great coverts of 
these, are brown, edged with white or whitish.; 
the bill and legs are greyish-brown. 

This bird is scarcely larger than the petty- 
chaps; its whole length is six inches, its- alar 
extent eight and three-quarters, its tail two, its 
bill nine lines, its legs of the same length ; its 
wings reach beyond the middle of its tail, which 
consists of twelve equal quills. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Hispaniolensis. T. olivaceus, subtus grisescens, 
remigi^us rectricibusque fuscis, extus violaceis. — Lath. 
Ind. Orn. i. p. 356. No. 106. 

Turdus Hispaniolensis. — Gmel. St/st. i. p. 822. 

Merula Olivacea Dominicensis. — Bris. ii. p. 296. 41. 
t. 27. f. 2. 

Le Merle Olive de St. Domingue. — Buff. PI. Enl. 273. 

f. i. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 17CK 
Hispaniola Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 75. 99. 

HABITAT 

in S. Dominici insula. — 6 pollices longus. W. 
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We may consider the Olive Blackbird of Cay- 
enne, PI. Enl. No. 558, as a variety of this; the 
only difference is, that the upper part of the 
Body is of a browner green, and the under of a 
lighter grey, the legs are also more blackish? 


XLT. 

THE OLIVE BLACKBIRD of Bar- 
bary. 

Mr. Bruce saw, in Barbary, a Blackbird, 
Which was larger than the missel ; all the upper 
part of the body was an olive yellow, the small 
coverts of the wings the same colour, with a 
tinge of brown, the great coverts and the quills 
black, the quills of the tail blackish, tipt with 
yellow, and all of equal length ; the under part 
of the body of a dirty Avhite, the bill reddish 
brown, the legs short and lead-coloured; the 
wings reached only to the middle of the tail. It 
resembles much the Barbary throstle already 
described, but it has no speckles on its breast ; 
and besides, there are other differences, which 
would lead us to refer them to two distinct 
species. 
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XLIL* 

THE MOLOXIMA, or THE NtJN of 
Abyssinia *. 

Not only is this bird of the same figure and 
size with the blackbirds, but like them it inha- 
bits the forests, and lives on berries and fruits. 
Instinct, or perhaps experience, teaches it to 
lodge in trees near the brink of precipices : so 
that it is difficult to be shot, and still more to> 
be found after it has dropped. It is remarkable 
for a great black cowl which covers the head 
and throat, and descends over the breast like a 
pointed stomacher ; on this account it has been 
called the Nun. Uhe whole of the upper part 
of the body is yellow, more or less inclined to 
brown ; the coverts of the wings, and the quills 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

T<J Rots Monacha. T. fusco-lutcus, subtus lutescens, ca- 
pita colloque inferiore nigris, — Lath. lnd. Om. i. p,. 357. 
No. 100. 

Turdus Monacha. — Gmd. Syst. i. p. 824. 

Lb Moloxima, ou la Religieuse (TAbissjnie. — Bujt. 

par Sonn. xNi. p. 174. 

Nun Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 77. 102. 

HABITAT 


in Abyssinia. 


W. 
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of the tail, are brown, edged with yellow ; the 
quills of. the wings different shades of black, 
and edged with light grey dr white; all the. 
under part of the body, and the thighs, light 
brown ; the legs cinereous, and the bill reddish. 


XLIII. 

THE BLACK AND WHITE BLACK- 
BIRD of Abyssinia*. 

Black extends over all the upper part, from 
the bill inclusively to the end of the tail, ex- 
cepting however the wings, on which we per- 
ceive a cross-bar of white, ' conspicuous on the 
dark ground ; white predominates in the under 
part, and the legs are blackish. This bird is 
nearly of the size of the red-wing, but is 
rounder shaped ; the tail is square at the end, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFJCUS. 

Turdus jEthiopicus. T. niger, corpora subtus (asciaque 
alarum albis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 357. No. 110. 
Turovs ALthiopicus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 824. 

Le Merle Noir et Blanc <TAbyssinib. — Buff, par 
Sonn . xlvi. p. 178. 

Ethiopian Thrush.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 78. 103. 

HABITAT 


in Abyssinia. 


W. 
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and the wings so short, that they scarcely reach 
beyond its origin. It sings nearly .like the 
cuckoos, or rather the wooden clocks that imi- 
tate the cuckoos. 

It haunts the thickest woods, and would be 
difficult to be discovered, but for its song; 
which would seem to shew that it does not seek 
safety' in concealment, since the same instinct 
would enjoin silence. 

This bird feeds on fruits and berries, like the 
blackbirds and thrushes *. 

* This is a common species throughout Southern Africa : 
it builds its nest in the thickest bushes, and lays four or five ' 
eggs : the young are born naked, and some hours after an 
covered with a reddish down. The female is much smaller 
than the male. W. 


XLIV. 

THE BROWN BLACKBIRD of Abys- 
sinia * 

The ancients have spoken of an Ethiopian 
olive-tree that bore no fruit : this bird feeds on 

* CHARACTER SP.ECIFICUS. 

Turdus Abyssinicus. T. fuscus, remigibus caudaque 
saturatioribus, gutture fuscescente, corpora subtug fulvo. 
' — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 357. No. 111. 

Turdus Abyssinicus.— GnuL Syti. i. p. 824 . , 
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the flower of that tree. . If it were contented 
with that provision, few would have reason to 
complain. But it also eats grapes, and is very 
destructive in the season. This Blackbird is 
nearly as. large as a red-wing ; all the upper part 
of the head and of the body is brown ; the co- 
verts of the wings of the same colour ; the quills 
of the wings and of the tail deep brown, edged 
with a lighter bro\yn ; the throat of a light 
brown; all the under part of the body of a fulv- 
ous yellow, and the legs black *. 

Ls Merle Brun iTAbyssinie. — Byf. pa r Sam. xlvl. 
p. 179. 

Abyssinian Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 78. 194. 
HABITAT 

in Abyssinia. W, 


* Elegant drawings of the last four species were communi- 
cated by M. le Chevalier Bruce (James Bruce, Esq, of Kin- 
naird), of whom the author makes very honourable mention. 
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THE GRISIN of Cayenne* 

The top of the head is blackish, the throat 
black*; and this black colour extends from the 
eyes as far as the lower part of the breast : it 
has a sort of white eye-brows, which appear 
distinct on the dusky ground, and connect 
theeyes.by a white line, which borders the base 
of the upper mandible. All the upper part of 
the' body is cinereous-grey; the tail is deeper, 
and terminated with white ; its lower coverts 
and the belly are also white; the coverts of the 
wings are blackish,, and their limits accurately 
defined by a white border. The quills of the 
wings are edged without with light grey, and 
tipt with white ; the bill is black, and the legs 
cinereous. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sylvia Grisea. S. Cinereo - grisea, subtus fasciaque 
per oculos alba, vertice collo inferiore pectoreque nigris. 
— Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 532. No. 88. 

Motacilla Grisea. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 964. 

Le Grisin de Cayenne. — Buff. PI. Enl. 643. f. 1. 2. — 
Buff, par Sonn. xivi, p. 291. pL 98. f. 1. 

Grisly Warbler.— Lath. Syn. iv. p. 473. 84. 

HABITAT 

fn Cayapa — 4| polliccs longus. W. 
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This bird is not larger, than a pettychaps ; its 
length is about four inches and a half, its bill 
seven lines, its legs the same, and its wings 
reach to the middle of its tail, which is rather 
tapered. 

In the female, the upper part of the body is 
more cinereous than in the male ; what is black 
in the latter is only blackish in the former, and 
for that reason the edge of the coverts of the 
wings is not so perceptible on the ground 
colour. 
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THET VERDIN of Cochin China* 

The name of this bird sufficiently marks its 
predominant colour. The green is shaded with 
a tinge of blue on the tail, on the outer edge 
of the great quills of the wings, and on the 
small coverts near the back. The throat is 
velvet i ack, except the two small blue spots 
which appear on both sides of the lower mandi- 
ble. This black extends behind the corners of 
the mouth, and rises on the upper mandible, 
where it occupies the space between its base 
and the eye, and below it is surrounded by a 
sort of yellow high cape that falls on the 
breast; the belly is green, the bill black, and 
the legs blackish. This bird is nearly of the size 
of the goldfinch. I could not measure its length, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turd us Cochinchinensis. T. viridis, loris gulaque nigris, 
sub gula lunula lata Hava, ad basin rostri utrinque macula 
crerulea. — hath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 357. No. 113. 

Turdus Cochinchinensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 825. 

Lb Verdin de la Cochinchine.— Bujff. PI. Enl. 643. f. 3. 

— Buff, par Sotm. xlvi. p. 293. 

Black-chinned Thrush. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 79. 106. 


V*. 


in Cochin-china. 


HABITAT 
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because the tail was not fully grown when the 
bird was killed. 

The bill is ten. lines in length, and appears 
shaped like that of the blackbirds, its edges 
being scalloped near the point. This little 
blackbird is certainly a native of Cochin China, 
'Tor it was found in the same bo* with the 
musk animal, sent directly from that country 

* Sonnini says, that among the birds which Sonnerat 
brought from India there were some which resembled this 
species so strongly, that be suspects it is not confined to 

pochiu Chinn, W, 
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THE AZURIN*. 

This bird is undoubtedly not a blackbird, 
for it has neither the appearance nor the shape 
of one. However, there is some resemblance 
in the form of the bill, the legs, &c. It has 
been called the Guiana Blackbird. I wait till 
travellers, ardent in the pursuit of Natural His- 
tory, make us acquainted with its true name, 
and, above all, with its habits. To judge from 
the little that is known of it, that is, from its 
external appearance, ,1 should range it between 
the jays and the blackbirds. 

Three broad bars of fine velvet black, parted 
by two bars of orange-yellow, cover entirely 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Turdus Cyanurus. T. rufo-fuscus, subtus flavin, abdo* 
mine coeruleo fasciato, pileo lateribusque colli striga longi- 
tudinal nigris, fascia pectorali caudaque cceruleis.*— Lath. 
Ind. Om. i. p. 361. No. 128. 

Turdus Cyanurus. — Gmel . Syst. i. p. 828 . 

V Azurin. — Buff, par Satin, xlvi. p. 295. pi. 99. f. 1. 

Lk Merle de la Guiane. — Pl. fyil. 355. 

Blue-tailed Thrush. — Lath. Syn . iii. p. 88. 121. 

HABITAT 

in Guiana. — 8 J pollices longus. W. 

/f*. c? Q 
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the upper part and the * sides of the head and 
of the neck> The throat is pure yellow, the 
breast decorated With a large blue plate; all 
the rest of the lower part of the body, jnclud- 
ing the inferior coverts of the tail, is radiated 
transversely with these last two colours, and 
the blue appears alone on the quills of the tail, 
which are tapered. The upper part of the body 
from the origiu of the neck, aud the nearest co- 
verts of the wings, are of a reddish brown; the 
most remote coverts are black, as are also the 
wing-quills : but some of the first have besides a 
white spot, whence rises a stripe of the same 
colour deeply indented, and which runs almost 
parallel to the margin of the closed wing. The 
bill and legs are brown. 

This bird is rather larger than a blackbird ; 
its whole length is eight inches and a half, its 
tail is two and a half its bill twelve lines, and 
its legs eighteen. The wings, when closed, 
reach almost to the middle of the tail. 
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THE SHORT TAIL*. 


Nature has established important distinc- 
tions between these birds and the blackbirds ; 
and I therefore do not hesitate to range them 
separately. The shortness of the tail, the 
thickness- of the bill, and the length of the legs, 
are characteristic features ; and these must in- 
volve other differences in their port, their 
habits, and perhaps in their dispositions. 

We are acquainted with only four birds of 
this species ; I say species, for the resemblance 
in the plumage is so exact, that they must be 
regarded as varieties only of a common stem. 
In all of them the neck, the head, the tail, are 
black or partly black ; the upper part of the 
body is green of various intensity ; the superior 
coverts of the wings and tail are of a fine beryl 
colour,* with a white or whitish spot on the 
great quills of the wing ; lastly, in all, except 
that of the Philippines, the lower part *of the 
body is yellow. 


* Let Breves. — Buff", 
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I. THE SHORT -TAIL PHILIPPINE* 
Its head and neck are covered with a sort of 
cowl entirely black, the tail of the same co- 
lour; the under part of the body, including 
the coverts and the small quills of the wings 
nearest the back, of a deep green ; the breast 
and the top of the belly of a lighter gree.n ; the 
lower belly and the coverts of the tail of a rose 
colour ; the great quills of the wings black at 
their origin and at their extremity, and marked 
with a white spot between the two ; the bill 
yellowish brown, and the legs orange. 

The whole length of the bird is only six 
inches and a quarter, because of its short tail ; 
but it is more than eight inches, when measur- 
ed from the point of its bill to the end of its 
feet. It is nearly as large as the common 
blackbird ; its wings are twelve inches across, 
and reach beyond the tail, which is only twelve 
lines long ; the legs are eighteen. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Br achy ur us. C. viridis, capite colloquy nigris, 
uropygio tectricibusque alarum cceruleo-viridibus, caudae 
inferioris roseis, rectrlcibus tiigris. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. lOe.* No. 43. Var. 0. ♦* 

Merula Viridis Atricapilla Moluccensib.— Bris. m 
p. 319. 57. t. 32. f. 2. 

La Breve des Philippines. — Buff, par Sunn. xlvi. p. 499. 
Le Merle des Philippines. — PI. Enl. 89. 
Short-tailed Crow.— Lath. Syn. i. p. 398. A. 

habitat 


w. 
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It. The SHORT TAILjwhich Edwards has 
figured, pi. 324, by the name of Short-tailed 
Pie of the East Indies*. Its head is not en- 
tirely black; it has only three bars of that 
colour rising from the base of the bill, the one 
stretching over the top of the head and behind 
the nepk, and each of the others passing under 
the eye, and descending on the sides of the 
neck. The last two bars are parted from the 
middip one by another bar, which is divided 
lengthwise by yellow and white } the yellow 
being contiguous to this middle bar, and the 
white contiguous to the black lateral bar. Also, 
the under part of its tail and the lower belly 
are rose-coloured, like the preceding ; but all 
the rest of the under part of the body is yellow, 
the throat white, and the tail edged with 
green at the end. It was brought from the 
island of Ceylon. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICVS. 

CoRVtJS Brachyurus. C. viridis, subtus lutescen?. capitc 
colloque nigris aurantio alboque lineatis, remigibus rectri* 
cibusque nigris. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 167. No. 43. 
Var. y. 

La Breve de Ceilan.— buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 301. 
Madras Jay. — Raii Syn. p. 106. 12. 1. 1. f. 10. 

Bengal Quail. — Alb. i. t. 31. . 

Short-tailed Pie. — Edw. t. 324. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 309. 
37. B. 


HABITAT 


in Zevlona. 


W. 
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III. The SHORT TAIL of Bengal* Like 
the first it has the head and neck covered with 
a black cowl, but on this twb large orange-co- 
loured eye-brows are distinctly defined : all the 
under part of the body is yellow, and what was 
black in the great quills of the wing in the two 
preceding birds, is in this of a deep green, like 
the back. This bird is somewhat larger than 
the first, and of the size of an ordinary black- 
bird. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Brachyurus. C. viridis, subtus lineisque capitis 
fulvescentibus, alis macula alba. — Lath. Ind. Orti. i. p. 166. 
No. 43. 

Corvus Brachyurus.— Gmel. Syst. i. p, 375. 

Merula Viridis Moluccensis. — Brit. ii. p. 316. 56. 
t. 32. f. 1. 

La Breve de Bengale.— Buff, par Sonn. xlvi. p. 303. 

Le Merle de Bengale. — PL Enl. 258. 

Short-tailed Crow.— Lath. Syn. i. p. 398. 37. 

HABITAT 

in Moluccis, aliisque insulis occani indici. — 6-7 pollices 
longus. W. 
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IV. The SHORT *TAIL of Madagascar*. 
The plumage of its head is also different from 
what we have jifst seen; 'the crown is of a 
blackish brown, which assumes a little yellow 
behind and on the sides ; the rest is bounded 
by a half collar, which is black, and encircles 
the neck behind at its origin ; and by two bars 
of the same colour, which, - rising from the ex- 
tremity of this half collar, pass under the eyes, 
and terminate at the base of both mandibles ; 
the tail bordered at the end with a beryl colour; 
the wings are like those of the first ; the throat 
is mottled with white and yellow, and the 
under part of the body is of a colour between 
yellow and brown. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Corvus Brachyurus. C. viridis, subtus lutescens, capite 
nigricante-fusco, nucha flavescente, lunula cervicis fescia- 
que sub oculis bifida nigris. — Lath. Ind. Ortt. i.r p. 167. 
No. 43. Var. f. 

La Breve de Madagascar. — Buff, par Sonn, xlvi. p. 505. 
Le Merle des Moluques.— PI. Enl. 257. — Lath, Syn.i. 
p. 395! C. W. 
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THE MAINATE of the East Indies • f. • 

The slightest comparison will convince us, 
that this bird Ought to be removed from the 

* GRACULA. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Rostrum c'onvexo-cultratum, basi nudiusculum. 

Lingua integra, acutiuscula, carnosa. 

Pedes ambulatorii. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

'racula Religiosa. G: nigro - riolacea, macula alaram 
alba, fescia occipitis nuda flava. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 189. 
No. 1. 

Gracula Religiosa . — GtneL Syst . i . p. 395. 

Sturngs Indicus Bontii^-JW* Syn; p. 60. 2. — Will. 
p. 145. t. 80, 

Corvus JavaNENSIS. — Osh. It. p. 102. — Id. (ed' Angl .) 
i. p. 167. 

Mainatds.— Brie. u. p. 305. 49. t. 28. f. 2. 

Lb Mainate. — Buff. PI. Lnl. 288. — Buff, par Soon. xlvi. 
p. 812. pi. 100. f. 2. 

Bontius’s Indian St A ttH. —Will. fed. AngL) p. 196. 
Minor Grakle.— -E rfw. 1 17. — Lqtii 466* 1* — 
—/«/. Sup. p. 90. 


HABITAT 
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blackbirds, tbrusbes,* stares, and jackdaws, 
with which it has been hastily ranged, and 
classed with the Goulin* of the Philippines, 
and especially with the Martin\, which belong 
to the same country, and have likewise naked 
spots on .the head. This bird is scarcely larger 
than a common blackbird ; its plumage is en- 
tirely black, but more glossy on the upper part 
of the body, the throat, the wings, and the 
tail, and has green and violet reflexions. 
What isjnost remarkable in the bird, is a dou- 
ble yellow comb, irregularly jagged, which 
rises on each side of the head, behind the eye; 
the two parts recline and approach each other, 
and on the back of the head they are parted 
only by a bar of l<jng narrow feathers, whiqh 
begins at the base of the bill ; the other fea- 
thers on the crown of the head form a sort of 
black velvet. The tail, which is eighteen lines 
long, is yellow, but receives a reddish tinge 
near the tail ; lastly, the legs are of an orange 
yellow. The tail of this bird is shorter, and 
the wings longer, than in the common black- 
bird ; these extend within half an inch of the 
end of the tail, and measure eighteen or 

t It is the Indian Stare of Bontius, the Corvus Javaaensis of 
Osbeck, and seems to be the Merula Pcrsica of Camel, 
(Philos. Transac.. No. 285.) This last author says, that “ it 
is a sonorous and chattering bird, black, but naked about 
the eyes like the Illing, but less so.” A few lines below this, 
filing is written Iting, which is our Goulin. 

■*”» — ti 
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twenty inches across. 'The tail consists of 
twelve quills, and of those of the wing, the 
first is the shortest, and the third the longest. 

Such is the Mainate, No. 268, Pi. Enl . — 
But we must own that this species is subject to 
great variety, both in its plumage, in its size, 
and in the double comb which characterises it. 
Before entering into detail, I shall mention 
that the Mainate has great talents for whistling, 
chanting, and even speaking; that its pro- 
nunciation is more free than that of the parrot; 
that it has been called by distinction the Speak- 
ing Bird, and that its garrulity becomes trou- 
blesome *. 


• It is found in China, in several parts of India, in the 
isijftds of the Indian Ocean, in Sumatra, &c. : it feeds prin- 
cipally on fruits, and also eats insects. Its talent for imita- 
tion is very great, and it retains those sounds which it has 
once acquired for a considerable time. Mauduyt saw one 
which in its voyage from Pondicherry had learned to imitate 
the noise made by the pullies in working the ship, and 
continued to repeat the same for more than a year afterwards. 

W. 
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I. The MAINATE of Brisson. It differs 
from ours, because it has on the middle of the 
first .quills of the wing a white spot which does 
not appear in the coloured figure; whether 
that it did not exist in the subject, or escaped 
the designer : we may observe that the edge of 
the first quills is black, even where the white 
spot crosses them. 

II. The MAINA’TE of Bontius. Its plum- 
age is blue of many tints, and consequently 
somewhat different from that of ours, which is 
black, with reflexions of blue, green, violet, 
&c. Another remarkable difference is, that 
this blue ground was strewed with specks, like 
those* of the stare, in point of shape and ar- 
rangement, but different with regard to colour; 
for Bontius subjoins that they are cinereous- 
grey. 

III. The LITTLE MA-INATE of Edwards. 
It has the white spot of Brisson’s on its wings; 
but what distinguishes it sufficiently i$, that the 
two crests uniting behind the occiput , form a 
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the other. Edwards dissected one, which was 
a female ; and notwithstanding the dispropor- 
tion in point of size, he leaves it to be decided, 
whether it was not a female of the following : 

IV. The GREAT MAINATE of Edwards*. 
Its crest is the same 'as in the preceding, and 
it differs from that only in size, and in slight 
variations of colour. It is nearly the bulk of 
the jay, and consequently double the preced- 
ing, and the yellow of the bill and legs has no 
reddish tinge. — We are not informed whether 
the crest of all these Mainates is subject to 
change of colour, according to the different 
seasons of the year, and the various passions 
by which they are actuated. 

* Gracula Religiosa, var. Lin. and Gruel. The Greater 
Minor. — Edw. and Lath. 
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There are two specimens of this species m 
the royal cabinet. In both, the upper part of 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICVS. 

Gracula Calva. G. subcinerea, subtus fusco-grisea, 
capite 'utrinque nudo, pectore remigibus rectricibusque 
fusco-nigricantibus. — Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 189. No. 2. 
Gracula Calva. — Gmel. Sy$t . i. p. 398. 

Merula Calva Philippensis. — Bris. ii. p. 280. 38. 
t. 20. f. 2« 

Le Merle Chauve des Philippines.— PL Enl. 200. 

Lb Goulin. — Bvff. par Sonn. xlvi. p. 320. pi. 101. f. 1. 
Iting, Tabaduru, vel Gulin, (Palalacse species). Phil. 

Trans . xxiii. p. 1397. 43. 

BAIR GRAKLE. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 457. 2. 

HABITAT 

in Philippinis insults. — 10 pollices longus. W. 

+ Game], in the Philosophical Transactions for 1703, says, 
that the Goulin is known in the Philippine islands by the names 
of Iting, Illing, and Tabadura. He adds, that it is a species 
of Palalaca, which is a great wood-pecker. In this last as- 
sertion he is perhaps mistaken ; but there is little doubt that 
his Gulin or Goulin is the bird now under consideration. 
His description is as follows : — “ It is of the bulk of the 
stare; its bill, its wing9, its tail, and its legs, are black, 
the rest silvery ; the head is naked, except a line of black 
feathers that runs on the crown. It sings and chatters 
much.'* 
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the body is of a light silver-grey, the tail and 
wings darker, each eye encircled by a bit of 
skin entirely bare, 'and forrrfing an irregular 
ellipse, inclined on its side, the eye being the 
inner focus : lastly, on the crown of the head 
is a line of blackish feathers, which runs be- 
tween these two skins ; but one of these birds 
is much larger than the other. The largest is 
nearly of the bulk of the common blackbird; 
the under part of its body is brown, varied 
with some white spots, the naked skin which 
surrounds the eyes flesh-coloured, the bill, the 
legs, and the nails, black. In the smaller, the 
under part of the body is of a yellowish brown; 
the bald parts of the head yellow, and also the 
legs, the nails, and the anterior part of the bill. 
Poivre informs us, that this naked skin, some- 
times yellow, sometimes flesh-coloured, which 
surrounds the eyes, ispainted withabrightorange 
when the bird is angry ; and this must probably 
happen likewise in the spring, when the bird burns 
with a passion as impetuous but more gentle. I 
retain the name of Goulin, which it receives in 
the Philippines, because it is distinguished from 
the blackbird not only by the bald part on its 
head, but by the shape and thickness of its bill. 

Sonnerat has brought from the Philippines a 
bald bird, which resembles much the one 
figured No. 200, PL Enl. but differs in the 
size and plumage. It is nearly a foot in length ; 
the, two bits of naked skin which encircle the 
eyes are flesh-coloured, and parted from the 
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crown of the head by £ line of black feathers, 
which runs between them. All the other fea- 
thers which surroand this naked skin are also 
of fine black ; and so is the under part of the 
body, the wings, and the tail : the upper part 
of the body is grey, but this colour is lighter on 
the rump and neck, deeper on the back and the 
loins. "The bill is blackish ; the wings very 
short, and scarcely extend beyond the origin of 
the tail. If the two bald blackbirds in the 
Royal’Cabinet belong to the same species, we 
must regard the larger as a young subject, 
which had not attained its full growth, or re- 
ceived its true colours, and the smaller as one 
still younger. 

These birds commonly nestle in the holes of 
trees, especially on tfie cocoa-nut tree ; they live 
on fruits, and are very voracious, which has 
given rise to the vulgar notion, that they have 
only one intestine, which extends straight from 
the orifice of the stomach to the anus. 
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This bird feeds upon insects, and the havoc 
which it makes is the more considerable, as 
it has a gluttonous appetite : the various' sorts 
of flies and caterpillars are its prey. *Like the 
carrion crows and magpies, it hovers about 
the horses, the oxen, and the hogs, in search 
of the vermin which often torment these ani- 
mals to such a degree as to exhaust them, and 
even occasion death. The patient quadrupeds 
are glad to get rid of these, and suffer, with- 
out molestation, often ten or twelve Paradise 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Gracula Tristis. G. castaneo fusca, capite colloque 
fuscis, area pone oculos triangufpri nuda, macula reinigum 
rectricibusque lateralibus apice albis. — Lath. Ind . Orn. u 
p. 190. No 3. 

Paradisea Tristis. — Gmeh Syst. i. p. 401. 

Merula Philippensis. — Bris. ii. p. 278.35. t. 26. f. 1. 

Lb Martin. — Buff, par Bonn. xlvi. p. 327. pi. 101. f, 2. 

Le Merle des Philippines. — PL Enl. 219. 

Paradise Grakle. — Lath . Syn . ii, p. 458. 3. 


habitat 

in insulis Philippinis* — 9£ pollices longus. W. 
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Grakles to perch on thfcir back at once : but the 
intruders are not content with this indulgence: 
the skin need not be laid bare by some wound, 
for the birds will peck through with their bill into 
the raw flesh, and do more injury than the vermin 
which they extract. They may indeed be con- 
sidered as carnivorous birds, whose prudence 
directs them to attack openly none but the weak 
and the feeble. A young one was known to 
seize a rat two inches long, exclusive of the 
tail, dasli it repeatedly against the board of 
its cage, break the bones, and reduce every 
limb to a pliancy suited to its views ; and then 
lay hold of it by the head, and almost in an 
instant swallow it entire. It rested about a 
quarter of an hour Ukdigest it, its wings droop- 
ing, and its air languid ; but, after that inter- 
val, it ran with its usual cheerfulness, and about 
an hour afterwards, having found another rat, 
it swallowed that as it did the first, and with 
as little inconvenience. 

This bird is also very fond of gfasshoppers , 
and as it destroys immense quantities, it is a 
valuable guest in countries cursed with these 
insects, and it merits to have its history inter- 
woven with that of man. It is found in India 
and the Philippines, and probably in the inter- 
mediate islands; but it has long been unknown 
in that of Bourbon. Not above twenty years 
ago, Desforges-Boucher, governor-general, and 
Poivre, the intendant, perceiving this island 

h h 2 
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desolated by grasshoppers *, deliberated seri- 
ously about the means of extirpating these in- 
sects; and for that purpose brought several 
pairs of Paradise Grakles from India, with the 
view to multiply them, and oppose them as 
auxiliaries to their formidable enemies. This 
plan promised to succeed ; when unfortunately 
some of the colonists, noticing these birds 
eagerly boring in the new-sown fields, fancied 
that they were searching for grain, were in- 
stantly alarmed, and reported thrpugli the 
whole island that the Paradise Grakle was 
pernicious. The cause was considered in form : 
in defence of the birds it was urged, that the} 7 
raked in new-ploughed grounds, not for the 
grain, but on account of..the insects, and were 
so far beneficial. However, they were pro- 
scribed by the council, and two hours after the 
sentence was passed, not one was to be found 
in the island. This prompt execution was fol- 
lowed by a speedy repentance. The grass- 
hoppers gained an ascendency, and the peo- 
ple, who only view the present, regretted the 
loss of the Paradise Grakles. De Morave, con- 
sulting the inclinations of the settlers, pro- 
cured four of these birds eight years after their 
proscription. They, were received with trans- 
ports of joy. Their preservation and breediug 

♦’These grasshoppers had been introduced from Mada- 
gascar, their eggs being conveyed in the soil with some 
plants. 
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were made a state affair ; the laws held out to 
them protection, and the physicians on their 
part declared that their flesh* was unwholesome. 
After so many and so powerful expedients, the 
desired effect was produced ; the Paradise 
Gfrakles multiplied, and the grasshoppers were 
entirely extirpated. But an opposite incon- 
venience has arisen ; the birds, supported no 
longer by insects, have had recourse to fruits, 
and have fed on the mulberries, grapes, and 
dates.* They have even scraped up the grains 
of wheaf, rice, maize, and beans ; they have 
rifled the pigeon-houses, and preyed on the 
young; and thus, after freeing the settlers 
from the grasshoppers, they have themselves be- 
come a more dreadful scourge*. Their rapid-mul- 
tjplication renders iFclifficult to stop their pro- 
gress ; unless perhaps a body of more powerful 
rapacious birds were employed against them ; a 
plan which would soon be attended with other 
difficulties. The great secret would be to 
maintain a certain number of Paradise Grakles, 
and, at the same time, to contrive to restrain 
their farther multiplication. Perhaps an atten- 
tive observation of tire nature and instincts of 
grasshoppers would suggest a method of get- 
ting rid of them, without having recourse t<? 
such expensive auxiliaries! 

* They are still wore pernicious, as they devour the use- 
ful insects, particularly that called the little Lion, which 
preys upon the woolly lice that so. much ii«ure the coffew 
*brubs. 
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These birds are not timorous, and are little 
disturbed by the report of a musket. They 
commonly take possession of certain trees, or 
even certain rows of trees, often very near 
hamlets, to pass the night. They alight in 
an evening in such immense bodies, that the 
branches are entirely covered with them, and 
the leaves concealed. When thus assembled, they 
all begin to chatter together, and their noisy 
society is exceedingly troublesome to their 
neighbours. Yet their natural song is pleasant, 
varied, and extensive. In the morning they 
disperse into the fields, either in small flocks, 
or in pairs, according to the season. 

They have two hatches in succession every 
year, the first being in the middle of spring. 
These turn out well, unless the season be rainy. 
Their nests are very rude, and they take no 
precaution to prevent the wet from penetrat- 
ing. They fasten them in the leaves of the 
palm or other trees, and whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents, they prefer a hay-loft. These 
birds are warmly attached to their young. 
When their nests are about to be robbed, they . 
flutter round, and utter a sort of croaking, 
which indicates their rage, and dart upon the 
plunderer. Nor do their fruitless exertions ex- 
tinguish their affection; they follow their 
brood, which, if set in a window or open 
place, the parents will carefully supply with 
food ; nor will they in the least be deterred by 
anxiety fdr their own safety. 
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The young Paradise Grakles are quickly 
trained, and easily learn to prattle. If kept in 
the poultry-yard, they spontaneously mimic the , 
cries of all the domestic animals, hens, cocks, 
geese, dogs, sheep, &c. and their chattering is 
accompanied with certain accents and gestures, 
which are full of prettinesses. 

Th’ese birds are rather larger than the black- 
birds ; their bill and legs are yellow as in these, 
but longer, and the tail shorter. The head and 
neck 'are blackish ; behind the eye is a naked 
reddish skin, of a triangular shape, the lower 
part of the breast, and all the upper part of the 
body, including the coverts of the wings arid of 
the tail, of a chesnut brown ; the belly white, 
the twelve quills of the tail, and the middle 
quills of the wings, brown; the large ones 
blackish, from the tip to the middle, and 
thence to their origin white ; which produces 
an oblong spot of that colour near the edge of 
each wing when it is closed ; and in this situa- 
tion the wings extend to two-thirds of the tail. 

It is scarcely possible to distinguish the 
female from the male, by the external appear- 
ance 

* The principal facts in the history of this bird were com- 
municated by MM. Sonnerat and de la Nux, correspondents 
of the cabinet of Natural History. 
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This bird is distinguished from all others 
by the small red appendices which. terminate 

* AMPELIS. 

CHARACTER GENEUICUS. 

Rostrum rectum, convexum, subincurratum, utrinqoe 
e marginatum. 

Nares pennis obtectae. 

Pigitus exterior medio basi connexus. 

CHARACTER 8PECIFICUS. 

AlfPELis Garrulus. A. occipite cristato, remigibus 
secundariis apice membranaceo colorato. — Lath. Jnd. 
Om. i. p. 363. No. 1. 

Ampelis Garrulus. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 838. 

Garrulus Bohemicus. — Raii Syn. p. 85. A. — Will. 
. p. 90. t. 20. 

BombYCILLA Bohemica. — Bris, ii. p. 333. 63. 

Le Jaskur. — ft Ent. 26). — Buff, par Sons i. xlvi. p. 354. 

pi. 102. f. 1. 

Bilk Tail — Rainsg*. p. 85. A.—PAM.Trans. XV. p. H65. 

t.l.f.9. 

Bohemian Chatterer* — Br. Zool. ]. No. 112. t 48. 
—Luth. Syn. iii. p, 91. 1. — Bew. Birds, i. p. 87* 

HABITAT 

in Europa, boreali Asia ; apud nos iu Anglia rarius. W. 
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most of the middle-quills of the wings ; these 
appendices are nothing but the projection of 
the shafts beyond the webs, which as they 
spread extend into the shape of a pallet, and asr 
sume a red colour. Sometimes as many have 
been reckoned as eight appendices on each 
side; some assert t!hat the males have seven, 
and the females five ; others that the females 
have none at all *. For my own part, I have 
seen specimens which 'had seven in the one 
wing and five in the other ; others which had 

f In Aristotle, (lib. ix. 16 .) rwpaAo?, which signifies a sort 
of mattress or pillow, alluding to the silky feathers of the 
Chatterer. Aldrovandus gives it the name Ampelis, from not 
the best authority, that of the poet Callimachus. This 
word, Ampelis, was besides applied to other small birds, 
such as the Beccafico, 'which, like the Chatterer, feeds upon 
grapes (A/xwiAo* denotes a vine J. Some have reckoned it im- 
properly the Me r ops of Aristotle, which is the Bee-eater : 
others have taken it for the Avis Incendiaria of the ancients, 
or the bird of the Hercynian forest, mentioned by Pliny ; 
though its feathers do not cast fire at night, as alleged of 
that bird, unless this was a metaphorical allusion to the co- 
lour of the Chatterer’s eyes, and the tears on its wings. This 
bird lias also been called Avis Bohemica, Adrpelius , Pteroclia, 
Fullo , Gallulus-Sylrestris, Zinzirella , which last is formed 
from its cry zi, zi , ri ; and the German name Zuizerelle has 
the same derivation. In that language it is % also termed 
Boehmer , Boeheimle , Boehmi*che-Drostel , Hauben-Drostel (hood- 
thrush), Pest-Vogel (noxious bird), Krieg-Vogel (war bird), - 
Wipstertz , Seidc-Sckwantz (silk tail),* Sc huec-Lescke (snow- 
quencher), Sc/tnee - Vogel : in Swedish, Siden - Swantz • in 
Italian, Bcccofrisone, Galletto del Bosco : in Bohemian, 
Brkostaw : in Polish, Jedwabnicska, Jtmiolucha . 

* Edwards, - 
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only three; and others ■vvhic'h had none; and 
at the same time exhibited other differences in 
the plumage. Lastly, I have observed these 
appendices sometimes parted longitudinally 
into two branches nearly equal, instead of 
forming as usual the little pallets of a single 
piece. 

Linnaeus has, with great propriety, separated 
this bird from the thrushes and blackbirds; 
observing, besides the small red appendices 
which distinguish it, that its proportions' are 
different, its bill shorter, more hooked, and 
armed with a double tooth or scallop, which 
appears near the ends of both mandibles *. But 
it is not easy to conceive why he should range 
it with the shrikes, while he admits that it 
feeds on berries, and is by “ho means carnivor- 
ous. There is indeed a considerable resem- 
blance between these and the shrikes and red- 
backs, in the disposition of the colours, par- 
ticularly on the head, in the shape of the bill, 
&c. ; but the difference of instinct is more 
important, and ought to preclude their associ- 
ation. 

It is not easy to determine the native climate 
of this bijd. We should be much deceived, if 

• Dr. Lister asserts that he 'observed, in one of these birds, 
that the edges of the upper mandible were not notched near 
the tip ; this may be regarded as an individual variety : but 
the remark corrected a mistake of the doctor’s, who had, like 
Linnaeus f, classed the Chatterer with the shrikes. 

ft JV tfbw Fiicat a SweeMta* fhe CVfcfereT fer’T'cr? 1 , Lar.mt Garry. tux, T. 
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from the names of Bohemian Jay, Bohemian 
Chatterer, &c. we inferred with Gesner, Bris- 
son, and others* that Bohemia is its principal 
abode. It only migrates thither, as into many 
other countries *. In Austria, it is conceived 
’ to be a native of Bohemia and of Stiria, be- 
cause it enters by the frontiers of these regions; 
but in Bohemia it might be called the bird of 
Saxony, and in Saxony the bird of Denmark, 
or of other countries on the shores of the 
Baltic. The English traders assured Dr. Lister, 
that fdr near a century past the Chatterers were 
very common in Prussia. Rzaczynski tells us, 
that they visit Great and Little Poland and 
Lithuania. Reaumur was informed from Dres- 
den, that they breed in the neighbourhood of 
Petersburgh. BtHnaius mentions, seemingly 
on good authority, that they spend the sum- 
mer, and consequently breed, in the countries 
beyond Sweden; but his correspondents did 
not communicate the detail of circumstances. 
Lastly, Strahlemberg told Frisch that they are 
foiynl in Tartary in the holes of the rocks, and 
no doubt they must build their nests in these. 
But whatever be the country which the Chat- 
terers choose for their residence, where they 
enjoy the sweets of existence, and transmit 
them to new generations, it is certain that they 
are not sedentary, but make their excursions 


* Frisch. 
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over all Europe. They sometimes appear in 
the north of England* * * § , in France f, Italy J, 
and no doubt in Spain; but this last is conjecr 
tural, for we must own that the natural history 
of this charming country, so rich and so conr 
tiguous, inhabited by a people so renowned, is 
not better known to us than that of California, 
or of Japan §. 

The migrations of the Chatterers are in every 
country pretty regular with regard to the sear 
son; but if these be annual, as Aldrovaildus 
was told, the birds by no means pursue con- 
stantly the same route. The young Prince 
Adam d’Aversperg, chamberlain of their im- 
perial majesties, and one of the lords of Bo- 
hemia, who possesses the most extensive chaser 
grounds, and makes the ndftiest use of them, 
since he aims at the progress of Natural History, 
informs us, in a memoir addressed to the 

* The subject figured and described the British Zoology 
was killed on Fiamborougb - moor, Yorkshire. -The two 
which Dr. Lister saw were killed near the city of York. 
Sec Philosophical Transaction-, No. 173, Art 3. c 

t A few years since a Chatterer was killed at Marcilly 
near the Ferte-Lowendhal ; and lately four were taken at 
Beauce in the heart of winter, which had taken shelter in a 
pigeon-house.— Salerne. 

I Aldrovandus. 

§ Bowles' Natural History 'of Spain^has been since pub- 
lished. T. 

Gesner says, that he never saw the Chatterer, and that it 
is almost every where very rare. We may at least conclude, 
that it is rare in Switzerland, 
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Count de BufFon*, that this bird flits every 
three or four years f from the mountains of 
Bohemia and Stiria, into Austria, in the begin- 
ning of the autumn ; that it returns about the 
end of that season ; and that, even in Bohemia, 
not one. is seen during the winter. However, 
it is . said, in Silesia, the winter is the time 
when these birds are found on mountains. 
Those which have strayed into France and 
England appeared in the depth of the winter, 
but always in small numbers: a circumstance 
which would shew that they were parted from the 
great body by some accident, and too much 
fatigued, or too young, to recover their route. 
We might also infer, that France, England, 
and even S.vedgi, arc not situated in the 
course of the principal migration ; but we can- 
not draw the same conclusion Avith regard to 
Italy, for immense numbers of these birds have 
there been several times observed to arrive. 
This was particularly the casein 1571, in the 
month of December ; at that time it was not 
uncommon to see flocks of an hundred or more, 
and forty were often' caught at once. The 
same event took place in February 1530J, 

* This prince sent with his memoir a stuffed Chatterer 
from his collection, and presented it to the royal cabinet. 

t Others say every five years, and others every seven years. 
— Gesner. 

I As Italy is wanner than Germany, they might appear 
there later, and I doubt not but in more northern countries 
they remain a great part of the winter in years when it is not. 
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when Charles V. caused himself to be crowned 
at Bologna; for in countries where these birds 
appear at distant intervals, their visits form an 
epoch in political history, especially since, when 
they are very numerous, they announce to the. 
frightened imaginations of the people war and 
pestilence. From these calamities we must, 
however, except that of earthquakes; for in. 
1551, when the Chatterers again appeared, it 
was observed that they spread through Modena, 
Placentia, and almost all parts of Italy*, but 
constantly avoided Ferrara, as if they had a 
presentiment of the earthquake which happened 
soon after, and dispersed even the birds .of that 
country. 

We cannot well assign the cause that deter- 
mines these birds to leave their ordinary resid- 
ence, and to roam into distant climes. It is 
not excessive cold ; for they are embodied for 
their expedition as early as the beginning of 
autumn ; and besides, their migration is only 
occasional, happening once in three or four 
years; or only after six or seven years,' and 
their numerous host often darkens the heavens j'. 
Are we to ascribe these migrations to their pro- 
digious multiplication ; like the locusts, and 
those rats of the nortl\ called lemings ; and, as 
has happened to the human species, when they 
were less civilised, and consequently stronger, 
and more independent of the equilibrium which 
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at length establishes* itself between all the 
powers of nature ? Or are the Chatterers com- 
pelled repeatedly by local scarcity to quit their 
abodes, and seek subsistence in other climates? 
It is said that they penetrate .far into the arctic 
regions ; and this is confirmed by Count Strah- 
lenberg, who, as we have already noticed, saw 
them in Ta. tary. 

When the Chatterer resides in wine countries, 
it seems fondest of grapes ; whence Aldrovan- 
dus calls it Ampelis, or. Vine Bird. Next to 
these, it feeds upon the berries of privet, of 
bramble, of juniper, of laurel ; upon almonds, 
apples, sorbs, wild gooseberries, figs, and, in 
general, upon melting juicy fruits. , The one 
which Aldrovandus kept near three months, 
would not eat ivy-berries or raw flesh till driven 
to extremity, and never touched grain. That 
which they tried to breed in the menagerie at 
Vienna was fed upon crumbs of white bread, 
mashed carrots, bruised hempseed, and juniper 
berries, which it preferred * ; but, in spite of all 
the eare which was taken, it lived only five or 
six days. Not that the Chatterer is difficult to 
tame, but that a bird, which has roamed at 
will, and been accustomed to provide its own 
subsistence, thrives always best in the state of 
liberty. Reaumur remarks, that the Chatterers 
love cleanliness, and when confined they con- 


Memoir of the Prince d’AverspefR. 
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stantly void their excrements in the same 
spot *. 

These birds are entirely of a Social disposi- 
tion ; they commonly fly in flocks, and some- 
times form immense bodies. Besides this gene- 
ral amicable turn, and independent of their at- 
tachment to the females, they are susceptible 
of particular friendships to individuals of the 
same sex. But their affectionate temper, which 
implies more gentleness than activity, more 
security than discernment, more simplicity 
than prudence, more sensibility than vigour, 
precipitates them oftener into danger than such 
as are more selfish. Accordingly, these birds 
are reckoned the most stupid, and they are 
caught in the greatest numbers. They are ge- 
nerally taken with the thrush, which migrates 
about the same time, and their flesh has nearly 
the same taste f; which is natural to suppose, 
since they live upon the same food. -I shall add, 
that many of them are killed at once, for they 
sit close together 

They utter their cry as they rise from the 

* See Salerne, p. 253. 

+ Gesner tells us that their flesh is very delicate, served up 
at the best tables, and the liver especially highly valued. 
The Prince d’Aversperg asiures us, that it is better tasted 
than that of the thrush and blackbird. On the other hand, 
Schwenckfeld says that it is very indifferent eating, and un- 
wholesome. This must depend much on the quality of tbe 
substances op which the bird feeds. 

J Frisch. * 
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ground ; this is zi, si,, ri, according to Frisch, 
and all those who have seen them' alive ; it is 
father a chirrup than a song, and hence their 
name of Chatterer. Reaumur will not even ad- 
mit that they can chant ; but Prince d’Avers- 
perg says that their notes are very pleasant. 
Perhaps, in countries where they breed, they 
may warble in the season of love, while they 
Only chirp or chatter in other places; and when 
Confined in cages they may be totally silent 
The plumage is agreeable when the’ bird is 
still ; but when it displays its wings, expands 
its tail, and erects its crest, in the aCt of flying, 
its appearance is charming. Its eyes, which 
are of a beautiful red, shine with uncommon 
lustre in the middle of the black band, in 
which they are piSced. This black extends 
under the throat, and quite round the bill; the 
different shades of wine colour on its head, 
back, and breast, and the ash colour of the 
rump, are surrounded with a frame enamelled 
with white, with yellow, and with red, formed 
by the o different spots of the wings aud tail : the 
latter is cinereous at its origin, blackish in its 
middle, and yellow at its end: the quills of the 
wings are blackish, the third and fourth are 
marked with white near the tip, the five follow- 
ing marked with yellow, 1 and' most of these 
terminated with broad tears of a red colour; of 
which I have spoken in the beginning of this 
article. The bill and legs are black, and ? 
shorter in proportion than in the blackbird. 
vol. hi. i i 
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The total length of the bird is, according to 
Brisson, seven inches and three-quarters, its tail 
two and a quarter, its bill nine, lines, its legs the 
same, and its alar extent thirteen inches. For my 
part, I have observed that the dimensions were 
all greater than here stated; owing, perhaps, 
to difference of age or sex, or even between 
the individuals. 

I am not acquainted with the plumage of the 
young Chatterers, but Aldrovandus tells us 
that the margin of the tail is of a duller yellow 
in the females, and that the middle quills have 
whitish marks, and not yellow, as in the males. 
He adds a circumstance which is hard to be- 
lieve, though he asserts it from his own ob- 
servation, that in the females the tail consists 
of twelve quills, but in the males of ten only. 
It is much more credible that the male speci- 
mens examined by Aldrovandus had lost two 
of their quills # . 

* The Chatterers appear but by accident in South Britain. 
They annually visit Edinburgh in February, to feed on the 
berries of the mountain ash : they are seen also as fer south 
as Northumberland. W. 
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We may observe that the Chatterer is pro- 
portionably much broader across the wings than 
the blackbird or thrushes. Aidrovandus has 
also remarked, that the sternum is of a shape 
better adapted for cutting the air, and accele- 
rating its course. We need not then be sur- 
prised that it performs such distant journeys in 
Europe ; and since it spends the summer in the 
countries of the north, we should naturally ex- 
pect to discover it in America. And this is 
actually the case.* Reaumur received several 
from Canada, where they were called Recollet f, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Ampelis Gahrulus. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 364. Var. 0 . 
Bombycilla C aholinknsis. — Brit. U. p. 837. 1. 
Avis»Americana Cristata, Xomotl: — Seb. ii. p. 66. 
t. 65. f. 5. 

Varibte' du Jaseur. — Buff, par Sonn . xlvi. p. 372. 
Caquantototl. — Bait Syn. p. 174. 

Chattrrer of Carolina. — Cates . Car . i. p. 46. — Arc ? * 
Zoot . it. No. 207. — Edw. t. — lath, Syn . iii. p. 33. 1. A. . 

HABITAT 

in America. W. 

t It is the Caqvantototl of Fernandes. 

I iS 
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on account of tlic resemblance perceived be- 
tween the crest and a monk’s frock. From 
Canada they ' could easily Spread into the 
southern colonics. Catesbv describes them 
among the birds of Carolina : Fernandez saw 
them in Mexico near Tczcuco * : I have ex- 
amined some which were sent from 'Cayenne. 
This bird is not above an ounce in weight, ac- 
cording to Catesby •; its crest, when erected, 
is pyramidal, its bill is black, with a large 
opening, its eyes placed on a bar of the same 
colour, separated from the ground by two white 
streaks, the extremity of the tail edged with 
a shining white, the upper part of the head, the 
throat, and the back, hazel, with a wine tinge; 
the coverts and quills of the wings, the lower 
part of the back, the rump, and a great part of 
the tail, of different shades of cinereous; the 
breast, and the inferior coverts of the tail, 
whitish ; the belly and flanks of a pale yellow. 
It appears from this description, and from the 
measures which have been taken, that the 
American Chatterer is rather smaller than, the 
European sort ; that its wings have less of the 
enamel, and are rather of a duskier hue ; and 
that the wings do not extend so far in propor- 
tion as the tail. But J t is undoubtedly the 
same species ; for seve'n or eight middle quills 
of its wing are terminated by the little red ap- 

* He says that it delights to dwell in the mountains, that 
it lives on small seeds, that its song is ordinary, that its 
flesh is indifferent food. 
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pendices. Brooke, surgeon in Maryland, told 
Edwards, that the females wanted these ap- 
pendices, and thjft the colours of their plumage 
were not so bright as those of the males. The 
Cayenne Chatterers which I examined had 
really not these appendices, and the shades of 
the plumage were in general fainter, as it com 
inonly happens in the females. 
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THE GROSBEAK •+. 

Tnrs bird is an inhabitant of the temperate 
climates, from Spain and Italy, as far as 

• LOXIA. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Itostrum conico-gibbum, frontis basi rotundatuni versus 
caput: mandibula inferior m$rgipe laterali index a. 

J Tares parv®, rotundas, in basi rostri. 
lingua integra. 

# CHARACTER 8PECIFICUS. 

JiOXU CoccOTHRAtiSTBS. L. cinereo-castanea, lineg 
alarum alba, remigibus mediis apice rhombeis, rectricibus 
, lateye tenuiore baseos nigris. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 371# 
No. 4. 

Loxia COCCO^HRAUSTES. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 844 +—Raii 
Sy».p.te.A. 1. — Will \ p. 178. t. 44. — Bril. iii. p. 210. 1. 
Lb Gros-BBC. — BtffF. Pi. Enl? 09. 100.-— Buff, par Sann. xlvi. 
p. 376. pi. 102. f. 2. 

Grosbeak, or Hawfinch.— Br. Zool. No. 113. — Arct. 
tool, ii, p. 834- C. — WiV \Angl .) p. 244. t. 44.— ~Edw. 
t. 133. — Lath. Syn . iii. p. 103. 4, — id. Sup. p. 148.— 
A*. JKMr, i. p. 137. 

HABITAT 

in Europe austnrifore; rarws in Anglia, et rarissima nidifi- 
tans. — 6g pollkes'longuf. W. 
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Sweden. The species* though rather stationary* 
is not numerous. • It appears every year in some 
of the provinces of France, and leaves them 
only for a short time in the severest winters*. 
It generally inhabits in the woods during the 
summer, and sometimes the vineyards ; and in 
winter it resorts near the hamlets and farms. 
It is a silent bird which is seldom heard, and 
seems to have no song or decided warble. Nor 
is its organ of hearing so perfect as that of 
othe'r birds, for though it resides in the forests, 
it canndt be enticed by the call. Gesner, and 
most naturalists after' him, have said, that the 
Grosbeak is good eating. I have tasted the 
flesh, but it seemed neither pleasant nor juicy. 

I have observed'lh Burgundy that these birds 

f Its greek and Latin name Coccotkraustes is derived from 
unu(, a grain or kernel, and Of aw, to break, because it feeds 
upon cherry-stones : however, that appellation might have 
been given to some other bird that had the same habit ; for 
Hesychius and Varro, the only ancient authors in whose 
Writings the word is found, say no more than that “ the 
Coceothraustes is a certain bird." In Italy it is called Frosone, 
Frisbhe, Grisone, Franguet del Re, Franguet Montano: in 
Germany, Heine-Bytscr, Bolhbiek, Kirsch-Ftnck, Kem-Beisx, 
Risch Leske : in Switzerland, Klepper : in Sweden, Talbm. 

* It is difficult to reconcile this remark, of which I am 
certain, with the account given by the authors of the British 
Zoology, that the Grosbeak'i^seldom seen in England, and 
never except in winter. Perhaps, as there are few forests in 
England, there are also few of these birds, which reside only 
in the woods 5 and as they approach the hamlets only in 
printer, observers may never have seen them but in that 
season. 
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are muck fewer in winter than in summer, and 
that great numbers of them arrive about the 
10th of April in small flocks, and perch among 
the copses, building their nests* on trees, 
generally at the height of ten or twelve feet, 
where the houghs divide from the trunk. The 
materials are, like those of the turtle, dry 
sticks, matted with small roots. They com- 
monly lay five blueish eggs spotted with brown. 
We might suppose that they breed only once 
a-year, since the species is not numerous. 
They feed their young with insects, chrysalids, 
See: ; and when they are about to be robbed of 
their family, they make a vigorous defence, 
and bite fiercely. Their thick strong bill en- 
ables them to crack nuts, tfud other hard sub- 
stances; and though they are.granivorous, they 
also live much upon insects, k have kept them 
a long time in voleries ; they reject flesh, but 
readily eat any thing else. They must be con- 
fined in a separate cage, for without seeming at 
all discomposed, or making the least noise, 
they kill the weaker birds that are lodged with 

* A Grosbeak’s nest was found the 24th of April, 1774, 
on a plum-tree ten or twelve feet high, in the fork of a 
branch ; it was of a round hemispherical shape, composed 
externally with small '-oots and some lichens, and internally 
with other small roots more sAdider ; it contained four eggs 
somewhat pointed, their great diameter nine or ten lines, their 
small diameter six lines ; they were marked with spots of aq 
olive-brown, and with irregular blackish streaks faintly im? 
pressed on a ground of blueish light-green. — Note communis 
cated by M. Gvencau de Monlbeillard. 
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them., They attack,, not by striking with the 
point of the bill, but by biting out a morsel of 
the skin. When at liberty, they live upon all 
sorts of grain, and kernels of fruits; the orioles 
eat the pulp of cherries, but the Grosbeaks, 
break them to obtain the kernel ; they feed also 
on fir ahd pine cones, and on beech mast, &c. 

This bird is solitary, shy, aud silent ; its ear 
is insensible, aud its prolific powers are inferior 
to those of most other birds. It seems to have 
its qualities concentrated in itself, and is not 
subject*to any of the varieties which almost all 
proceed from the luxuriance of nature. The 
male and female are of the same size, and much 
resemble each other. The species is uniform 
in our climate; butin foreign countries there 
exist many analogous birds, which shall be 
enumerated in the succeeding article *. 

* The upper mandible is cinereous, but of a lighter tint 
near the base; the lower mandible is cinereous at the edges* 
which close into the upper ; its under side is flesh-coloured* 
with a cinereous .cast. The tongue is fleshy* small* and 
pointed ; the gizzard is very muscular* preceded by a pouch* 
containing in summer bruised hemp-seeds* green caterpillars 
almost entire* and very small stones. In a subject which I . 
dissected lately, the intestinal tube from the pharynx to the 
craw was three inches and a half long, and from the gizzard 
to the anus about a foot, had no caecum or gall-bladder, 
— Observations communicated by'M* Gucneau de Montbeillard * 
the 2{8 d April , 1774. 
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The species of the Crossbill is closely related 
to that of the grosbeak. Both are of the same size, 
the small figure, and have the same instincts 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Curvirostra. L. rostra forficato, corpora ver- 
sicolora, remigibus rectricibusque fuscis, oris exterioribus 
viridi-olivaceis, cauda furcata. — Lpjh. Ind. Orn. i. p. 370. 
No. 1. 

Loxia Curvirostra. — Gmcl. Syst.'i. p. 843. 

Loxia. — Rati Si/h. p. 86. A. — Will. p. 181. t. 44. — Brit. iii. 
p. 329. t. 17. f. 3. 

Lb Bbc Croise'. — Buff. PI. Enl. 218. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. 
p. 6. pi. 103. fig. 1. 

Crossbill, or Sheld-apple.— Br. Zool. i. No. 115. 
t. 49. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 208 — Edw. t. 303— Will. 
( Angl.J p. 248. t. 44. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 106. 1. — Bew. 
Birds, i. p. 134. 

HABlfAT 

in Europe, boreali Asia, et America. — 6} pollices longus. W. 
♦ 

t Gesner gave it the name Loxia, from the Greek 
oblique, on account of the crossing of its bill. In Germany 
it is called Kreutz-Schnabel (Crossbill), Kreutz-Vogel : in 
Poland, Rxymmos s in Sweden, Kortnaef, Kiaegtlrifwart. 

t Frisch conceives them to be so nearly allied, that they 
would breed together. 
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The Crossbill is distiiiguished only by a sort of 
deformity in its bill, a character, or rather a de- 
fect, which belongs to it alone of all the winged 
tribe. What proves that it is a defect, an 
error of nature rather than a permanent feature, 
is, that it is variable ; the bill in some subjects 
crosses ‘to the left, in others to the right ; but 
the productions of nature are regular in their 
developement, and uniform in their arrange- 
ment. I should therefore impute this differ- 
ence of position to the way in which the bird 
has used its bill, according as it has been more 
accustomed to employ the one side or the other 
to lay hold of its food. The same takes place 
in men, who from habit, prefer the right hand 
to the left *. Each mandible of the Crossbill 
is affected by an exuberance of growth, so that 
in time the two points are parted asunder, and 
the bird can take its food only by the side; and 
hence if it oftener uses the left, the bill will 
protrude to the right, and vice vers A. 

But every thing has its utility, and each 
sentjent being learns to draw advantage even 
from its defects. This bill, hooked upwards 

* This observation must be qualified. If habit were the 
sole cause of this difference, as. many people would be left- 
handed aa right-handed. B*ut the number of the former is 
very small, compared with that of thef latter, and therefore 
the right hand must by original constitution be stronger than 
the left, however much the difference is afterwards increased 
from habit, The same reasoning, seems applicable to the 
Crossbill. T. 
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and downwards, and bent in opposite direc- 
tions, seems to have been formed for.the pur- 
pose of detaching the scales of fir-cones, and 
obtaining the seeds lodged beneath these, which 
are the principal food of the bird. It raises 
each scale with its lower mandible, and breaks 
it off with the upper ; it may be observed to 
perform this manoeuvre in its cage. This bill 
also assists its owner in climbing, and it dex- 
trously mounts from tiie lower to the upper 
bars of its cage. From its mode of scrambling, 
and the beauty of its colours, it has been called 
by some the German Parrot . 

The Crossbill inhabits only the cold climates, 
or the mountains in temperate countries. It is 
found in Sweden, in Poland, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, and among the Alps and Pyrenees. 
It is quite stationary in countries where it lives 
the whole year; but sometimes it accidentally 
appears in large flocks in other regions. In 
1756 and 1757, great numbers were seen in tho 
neighbourhood of London. They do not ar- 
rive at stated seasons, but seem to be rather 
directed by chance, and many years pass with-, 
out their being at all observed. The uut-crack- 
ers, and some other birds, are subject to the 
same irregular migrations, which occur only 
once in twenty or thirty years. The only cause 
which can be assigned is, that they have been 
deprived of their usual subsistence in the clim- 
ates where they inhabit, by the inclemency 
of the season ; or have been driven upon the 
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coast by the violence, of a storm or hurricane: 
for they atiive in such numbers, and appear so 
much exhausted,* that they ‘are careless of their 
existence, and allow themselves to be caught 
by the hand. 

We might presume that the species of the 
Crossbill, which prefers the cold climates, 
would be found in the north of the new conti- 
nent, as in that of the old : yet no traveller to 
America has taken notice of it. But besides 
the general presumption which is verified by 
analogy/ there is a fact which seems to prove 
our opinion ; the Crossbill is found in Green- 
land, whence it was brought to Edwards by 
the whale-fishers ; and that naturalist, who was 
better acquainted than any person with the 
nature of birds, remarks properly, that both 
the land and the water sort which inhabit the 
arctic regions, appear indifferently in' the north 
of America or of Europe. 

The Crossbill is one of those birds whose co- 

i 

lours arc the most subject to vary ; among a 
great number we can scarcely find two indivi- 
duals that arc exactly similar; not only arc the 
shades of the plumage different, but the posi- 
tion of the colours changes with the season and 
the age. Edwards, who examined a prodigious 
number of them, and sought to mark the limits 
of variation, paints the male with a rose colour, 
and the female with a yellowish green ; but in 
both, the bill, the eyes, the thighs, and the legs, 
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are precisely the same in regard to shape and co- 
lours. Gesner tells us that he kept^se of these 
birds, which was blackish \U September, and 
assumed a red colour in October. He adds, that 
the parts where the red began to appear, were 
the under side of the neck, the breast, and the 
belly ; that this red afterwards became yellow, 
and that winter especially is the season when 
these changes take place, and that, at differ- 
ent times, it is said they receive a red, yellow, 
green, and cinereous cast. We must not, there- 
fore, with our modem nomenclators, reckon as 
a separate species, or a particular variety, a 
greenish Crossbill *, found in the Pyrenees, since 
it occurs equally in other pkces ; and in certain 
seasons it has in all countries that colour. Ac- 
cording to Frisch, who was perfectly acquainted 
with these birds, which are common in Ger- 
many, the colour of the adult male is reddish, 
or green mixed with red ; but they lose this red, 
like the linnets, when they are kept in the 
cage, and only retain the green, which is more 
deeply impressed both in the young and in the 
old. For this reason they are called in some 
parts of Germany krinis or griinits, that is, 
greenish bird. The two extreme colours have 
not therefore been well, chosen by Edwards ; 
we must not infer, as his figures would suggest, 
that the male is red, and the female green; 


* Loxia Pyrenaica.' ~Barrere. Loxia Rufescens. — Brmon. 
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there is every reason tq believe, that in the same 
season, a nd at the same age, the female differ* 
from the male only ia the greater faintness of 
the colours. 

This bird, which is so analagous to the grosr 
Beafk, resembles it also in stupidity. One may 
approach it, fire upon it without scaring it, and 
sometimes even. catch it by the hand; and as it 
is equally inactive and secure, it falls an easy 
victim to all the birds of prey. It is mute in 
sumifier, and its feeble notes are only heard in 
winter*.* It is quite placid in captivity, and 
lives long in a cage. It is fed with bruised 
hemp-seed, and this contributes to make it 
sooner lose its red f. In summer, its flesh is 
said to be good eafing^;. 

These birds delight only in the dark forests of 
pines and firs, and seem to dread the effulgence 
of day. Nor do they yield to the genial influ- 
ence of the seasons ; it is not in spring, but in 
the depth of winter, that their loves commence. 
They build as early as January, and their young 
are gjrown before the other birds begin to lay. 
They place their nests under the large, branches 
of the pine, fixing them with the resin of that 
tree, and besmearing them with that substance, 
so that the melted snow or the rains cannot pe- 
netrate. In the young, as in those of other 
birds, the bill, or rather corners of its opening, 
are yellow, and they hold it always open as long 

* Qetncit. t Eritch. 


t Gejner aad. Frisch. 
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as they ar« fed'by 'tfcte mbAhir. We are not told! 
how niany eggs they Jayj but we m^^presume, 
from -their size And their resemblance to the 
grosbeak, that the number is four or five, and 
that they hatth only once a-year. 


END OF TOL. -lit. 
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